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From 


No, 22.17 (Rev. & Agri.—Rev,). 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. D. CRA1K, I.C.S., 

Revenue Secretary to Government , 

Punjab and its Dependencies, 

To 

The SENIOR SECRETARY to the FINANCIAL 

COMMISSIONERS, PUNJAB. 


Dated Lahore, 1st February 1017. 


Revenue and Agriculture. 

Revenue. 

Sin, 


1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Dobson’s final report 
on the settlement of the Lower Chenab Colony together with a note by 
Sir Michael Fenton, received with your letter No. 31, dated 10th January 1916, 
and to convey the following remarks and orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2 Mr. Dobson’s report constitutes the last page in the history of the 
Lower Chenab Colony as such. The process of allotment having been finally- 
completed, the colony has now reached a stage of development which brings it 
on to a level with the older districts of the province. Its exclusion in future 
froiu the scope of the annual report on colonisation operations has been 
approved by the Government of India, and there is no longer any occasion to 
consider it as an administrative unit distinct from the various districts in 
which its component parts are situated. Mr. Dobson’s report suitably contains 
much that is ordinarily reserved for a gazetteer and presents a graphic and 
comprehensive account of the history of the colony and of the various phases 
of colonisation policy, together with a description of the canal on which the 
existence and prosperity of the colony depend, of the prevalent agricultural 
conditions and of the principal forms of tenure. At the same time the main 
features of the re-assessment of the various circles are fully stated, and the whole 
report will be of great assistance, not only t’o the officers who will in the future 
be charged with the administration of the area described, but also to those who 
may hereafter have to solve by the light of experience problems that may arise 
in colonies yet unborn. The wide range of the report gives scope for a literary 
finish rare in official documents and it forms a fitting record of an achievement 
■which tho Lieutenant-Governor recently ventured to describe as the finest 
example of successful irrigation and successful colonization which the world 
can show to-day. 

3. The historical and descriptive portions of the report hardly fall 
within the scope of this review which must be mainly confined to a brief survey 
of tho re-assessment operations. But it will not be out of place to give a sum¬ 
mary of some of the statistics illustrating the development of the colony and the 
conversion within the present generation of this trackless and arid region into 
the richest and most flourishing district of the Punjab. The canal, opened 
originally in 1892, now consists of 427 miles of main line, 2,280 miles of distri¬ 
butaries and over 12,000 miles of water-courses. The average irrigated area 
during the three years ending 1911-12 exceeded 2J million acres, in a tract winch 
25 years ago raised only a few thousand acres of precarious rain or well crops, 
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and a cautious estimate puts the annual value of the crops now raised at about 
7 crorcs of rupees, or more than double the total capital expenditure hitherto 
incurred on the canal. In the 20 years between 1891 and 1911 the population 
of the tract increased almost ten-fold, from 112,000 to 1,106,000, nearly one-half 
of the latter figure representing immigrants from the congested districts of the 
central Punjab. The colony is now traversed by nearly 260 miles of railway 
and 160 miles of metalled roads. Eight new market towns have sprung up 
and several older towns on the fringe of the tract have become important trade 
centres, while 38 factories have been built. In a good year the colony exports 
to Karachi some 300,000 tons of wheat alone, the value of whicn to the 
local producer at Rs. 3 per maund comes to 2 \ crores of rupees; the exports 
of cotton, oilseed and other food-grains probably bring in another crore and are 
steadily growing, so that the agricultural prosperity of the tract is already 
higher than that of any other part of the Punjab ; while in the matter of schools, 
hospitals, water-supply and other amenities of civilization it would stand com¬ 
parison with any distrjot in India. For these results the courage and devotion 
of the revenue and irrigation officers, no less than the enterprise and persever¬ 
ance of the earlier settlers in overcoming initial di bcultie3, are responsible. 

4. The total demand on account of land revenue and cesses now amounts 
to Rs. 69,45,346, asum which, though exceeding that paid by any other district 
in India, probably does not exceed one-tenth of the gross value of the pro¬ 
duce. The percentage of the full theoretical demand absorbed by the new 
revenue, is sliown as varying from 85 to 74 per cent, in the different circles, but 
the assessment is in fact much more lenient than these figures would indicate.' 
In the four circles first assessed, three on the Jhang Branch and one on the 
Gugera Branch, the produce estimates were, as Sir Louis Lane remarked in 
reviewing the assessment reports, “ conspicuously at variance with actual 
facts." The price assumed for wheat, the principal crop, was Rs. 2-2-0 per 
maund, though the average price of the preceding five years had been over 
Rs. 3 and iu recent years has ranged between Rs. 3-8-0 and Rs. 4. The 
assumed outturns for this crop, varying from 8^ maunds per acre in Jhang 
Branch Circle III to 12 maunds in Gugera Branoh Circle I, were equally 
below the mark, and there was a similar discrepancy between the estimate and 
the actual facts in respect of most of the other principal crops. The result .was 
that the estimated value of the gross produce per matured aero in these circles 
was actually less than the value of agricultural exports according to the 
railway returns. In Gugera Branch Circle II wheat was valued at 36 annas 
a maund at a time when it was selling in Lyallpur for 51 annas a maund and 
the assumed outturns were even lower than those assumed in Gugera Branch 
Circle I, while in all these circles the theoretical demand based on cash rents 
-was about double that actually imposed. In the case of the important 
Rakh Branch Circle, the largest in the colony, there was a much closer 
approximation to facts and the higher produce estimates and sanctioned rates 
clearly illustrate the leniency of the earlier assessments. But though the 
sanctioned rates in this circle are more than double those imposed in Jhang 
Branch Circle III, and more than 35 per cent, higher than the highest 
rate imposed in any other circle, even here the assessment absorbs only 
74 per cent, of the" theoretical demand by the produce estimate, and only 
63 per cent, of that based on cash rents. We have thus the somewhat anoma¬ 
lous result that in this circle, where the general pitch of the demand is sub¬ 
stantially higher than elsewhere, the fraction of the estimated half net assets 
which it absorbs is lower than in any other circle, owing to the under-valuation 
in prices, rates of outturn and rents assumed in the earlier assessment reports. 

5. An interesting acoount is given in paragraphs 171 and 172 of the 
report of the methods followed in the internal distribution of the demand over 
estates and holdings. The unit of distribution was everywhere the square— 
27*7 acres—a system which, while it adds in some respects to the complexity of 
the Settlement Officer’s task, as ho must take it also as the unit of assessment, 
secures accuracy and equity in the assessment. The report makes it clear that- 
the people fully recognize the advantages of this system, which, as Mr. Dobson 
has remarked, “ leaves no single settler with a reasonable ground for complaint.’* 
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0. Tel paragraph 189 of the report the objections to the new demand, 
especially in the Eakh Branch Cirole, are freely discussed. The standard of 
assessment in view of its earlier colonization and more assured prosperity was 
higher on the Rakh Branch than in other circles; the number of objections and 
appeals was consequently greater, but they were to a great extent engineered by 
interested parties, who enlisted the support of certain sections of the press in 
support of their fancied grievances. Mis-statements of fact and erroneous 
statistics were freely resorted to, but the disingenuous and factitious character 
of the agitation is amply proved by the ease with which the new demand has 
been met and by the sustained prosperity of the colony. The most striking 
proof of the leniency of the assessment throughout the colony is tho steady rise 
in rents and in the value of land. As regard rents the figures quoted in para¬ 
graph 137 of the report show that in the Rakh Branch the average rental 
was in 1900-01 Rs. 6-6-0 per acre. By 1905-06 it had risen to Rs. 11-0-3, and 
by 1911-12, the latest year for which figures arc given, to Rs. 14-9-0f. 
In his review of tho Land Revenue Administration report for 1912-13, the 
Lieutenant-Governor observed that cases had recently come to his notice in 
which landlords in this circle had, after the imposition of the new demand, 
leased their squares for a term of years at a profit of Rs. 690 per square or 
Rs. 22 per acre, the lessee bearing all charges. The value of land has also 
steadily risen thoroughout the colony from Rs. 140 per acre in 1910 to lls. 214 in 
1915. The latter figure is the average price realized for more than 10,000 aSres 
sold by grantees during a single year, and represents an average profit of 1,200 
per cent, above the price at which proprietary rights had been acquired from 
Government by the vendors, as peasant colonists wore allowed to purchase at 
Rs. 11-8-0 per aero and other grantees at Rs. 20-10-0, in addition to the initial 
nazrana varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per acre. 

The agitation has long ago subsided and the Lieutenant-Governor was 
glad to be able to state publicly on his recent visit to Lyallpur that during the 
last 2^ years tho district had set an admirable example of peaceful progress 
and steady loyalty, and had not been affected by the troubles which in recent 
times disturbod adjoining districts to the south and east. 

7. The term provisionally fixed for the duration of the settlement 
was twenty years in the case of the Rakh Branch and ten years for all other 
circles. The Government of India have now approved the confirmation of 
these provisional terms with certain modifications. It has already been 
observed that the Rakh Branch assessment is itself moderate, involving as it 
does a concossion of over 25 per cent, of the half-net assets calculated by a 
cautious produce estimate ; it is, however, not short of the standard imposed 
in an ordinary district and there is no reason for fixing the term of settlement 
for a shorter period than the normal twenty years. In tho case of the other 
circles however a shorter torm is called for. The fuller assessment of the 
Rakh Branch circle is a recognition of the fact that this area was colonized 
earlier than the neighbouring circles : it had benefited by concession rates for 
t wenty years and had reached a stage of maturity which justified its treatment 
on the same lines as an old established district. As the other circles attain tho 
same degree of development it is only fair that they should receive tho same 
treatment, and were they allowed to remain proportionately under-assessed for a 
further period of fifteen years, thoir preferential treatment would constitute 
a disparity that could not be justified. The leniency of their assessment is 
moreover so extreme and the development, which is in progress and may bo 
expeoted to continue, so rapid that by the end of a normal term of settlement it 
would be impossible for tho State to fix a demand approximating to the 
recognisod standard or to secure a reasonably full share of the net assets, 
lie-settlement of these circles will involve no re-measurement or revision of the 
record of rights, and no special field establishment will be required: no serious 
inconvenience to the people will therefore bo involved and one of the most 
■\ nlid objections which can be urged against short term settlements is wanting in 
the present instance. In the circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased 
to confirm the assessments of those circles und^r section 53 of the .Punjab 
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Land Revenue Act, 1887, and, witli the approval of the Government of India, 
to fix the term of settlement at twenty years in the Rakh Branch Cirole and 
at ten years in the remaining circles, the extensions and proprietary villages, 
with the following exceptions : — 

(a) In the case of the Jhang Branch villages situated in the Jhang 

district and of the Bhangu extension tho term of settlement 
will be extended to 1923 when that of the Jhang district will 
expire; and 

( b ) In the case of so much of Gugera Branch Circle I, as lies in the 

Khangah Dogran talisil of Gujranwala, the term will be ox- 
tondea to 1925, when the settlement of the non-colony portion 
of that tahsilwill expire. 

These exceptions are in accordance with the recommendation contained in para¬ 
graph 217 of the report that the next re-assessment should be by tahsils. 

7. The settlement operations were carried out by three officers — 
Mr. deMontmorency, Major Ferrar and Mr. Dobson—and lasted over a period of 
some five or six years. The excellent w’ork done by these officers both in 
assessment and colonization has already been acknowledged by Government in 
the reviews of the various assessment reports, and it only remains for the 
Lieutenant-Governor to congratulate them on the final completion of their 
difficult and important task. His Honour has already recorded his appreciation 
of Mr. Dobson’s admirable report. He has noted with pleasure the commenda¬ 
tion bestowed by the Settlement Officer on the subordinate officials mentioned 
in paragraph 220 of the report. Sir Michael Fenton, to whose great adminis¬ 
trative experience and ripe judgment the colony owes so much, has written an 
illuminating and comprehensive review. His remarks in paragraph 8 of the 
review as to the necessity of taking drastic action to repress the various forms 
of exaction and extortion that have arisen in the colony merit the serious atten¬ 
tion of all officers concerned with colony administration and have furnished the 
basis of separate action by Government. 

I have, &c., 
n. D. CRAIK, 

Revenue Secretary to Govenment, Punjab. 
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Financial Cohmissioness’ Omen: 
Dated Lahore, the 10 th January 1916. 


From 

MILES IRVING, Esquire, I.O.9., 

Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners, Punjab, 


To 

The Hon’ble Mr. 3 ,P. THOMPSON, I.O.S., 

Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


Ttio Hon'ble Sir M. W- Fonton, K. C S. I. 

Sir, 

I a* directed to forward the Final Report of the Chenab Colony 
Settlement with the accompanying note. 

I have, &u, 

MILES IRVING, 

Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners , 

Punjab. 



Hote, dated 3rd January 1916, recorded by the Hon’ble Sir M. W. 
Fenton, K.C.SI, Financial Commissioner, on the Final Report 
of the Cheuab Colony. 

1. The literature dealing with the Chenab Colony iB voluminous. In 
the administration and economic development of the modern Punjab, the 
canal colonies are the most notable achievement, and of the Punjab canal 
colonies the Lyallpur Colony is the prototype Its importance is reflect¬ 
ed in the length of Mr. Dobson’s Final Settlement Report. For the reasons 
given by Mr. Dobson the standing orders limiting the hulk and scope of Final 
Settlement, Reports are inapplicable in the present case. Mr. Dobson’s report 
is both a gazetteer and a settlement report. The standard gazetteer is a volume 
dealing with the distriot as a unit. The Chenab Colony includes the whole of 
one and parts of two districts. Each such section of its area will, in futuro, be 
dealt with in the gazetteer of the district to which it belongs, but in bidding 
good-bye to the colony as an administrative unit, it is not only right and 
appropriate but inevitable that any writer charged with the duty of compiling 
a gazetteer should treat the colony area as a whole. His review of the past 
history of colonization and of the existing conditions and his stock-taking of 
present assets at the time when tho separate colony organization has finally 
merged in the ordinary district administration, suitably marks the close of 
the old dispensation and the assimilation of the colony in the ordinary distriot 
schemo. Its several parts will follow the fortunes of the districts in which 
they are absorbed. There will not be another Chenab Colony Gazottecr, and 
there will not bo another Chenab Colony Final Settlement Report. 

2. If the length of an official report may bear any relation to the 
importance of the fiscal and administrative interests with which it is concerned 
there is ample justification for the Ill pages of matter which make up the 
present report. The land revenue of this tract, amounting to from 60 to 70 
lakhs per annum, exceeds that of any other district in India, The nearest 
approach D the Kislua District of the Madras Presidency tho area of which 
however exceeds the area of the Chenab Colony by nearly 50 per cent. If 
we take into account also the revenue from irrigation the claim of the Chenab 
Colony to the first place in importance will be absolutely unchallenged. Nor 
is this all. In any review of the income-yielding capacity of a tract some 
credit should be given to the part which it takes in contributing to the railway 
traffic receipts. From this point of yiew the position of the Lyallpur Colony 
must he regarded as one of high importance. That such pride of place should 
have been attained by a tract, which thirty years ago was an arid wildorncss, is 
a phenomenon which can never 'be sufficiently dwelt upon by those who seek 
to appraise tho rosults and achievements of British rule in India, Mr. Dobson, 
has of course abstained from any such blowing of the administrative trumpet, 
but his report is nonetheless a valuable record of solid facts to which rosort 
can he had by all whoso task it is to find justification for British rule in India. 

8. The temptation to enlarge upon such topics, and the temptation to 
re-engage in the at one time burning controversies which are brought to 
remembrance by the historical chapters of Mr. Dobson’s report—the political 
agitation of 1907 which led to the vetoing by the Government of India of tho 
Colony Bill of that year, the appointmont of the Colonies Committoe and 
its Report—still a confidential document—the subsequent legislation of 1912, 
and the conferment upon the Government tenants for a merely nominal pay¬ 
ment of proprietary rights representing a capital value of many millions 
sterling,—the temptation to re-open the discussion of theso matters must be 
resisted by a reviewing officer, whose immediate concern is with that portion 
of the report only which deals with the assessment of the land revenue. Here 
too the' progress of ovents has not been unmarked by controversy, and the 
pending question of the term of settlement has given rise to such divergence 
of opinion in the past, that it will be best to oxeludc it from the present review, 
and make it the subject of a separate reference to Government. 
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4. The settlement operations, which have been concluded, were of the 
nature of what used to be styled a First Regular Settlement. That is to say, 
the assessment was for the first time based upon an appraisement of the 
agricultural assets of the tract. The revenue rates previously in force were 
low initial rates, experimental in character and not professing to hear any 
relation to tho profit-yielding capacity of the land assessed They had to he 
very low rates because, being uniform in their incidence, they were applicable 
equally to the very worst as well as to the best land ; they had to be adjusted 
to the capacity of the former. The temporary and empirical character of this 
initial assessment was thoroughly understood by all concerned, and no argu¬ 
ments as to tho soverity or sufficiency of the now assessment can be based on 
any comparison between the yiold of the initial and of the new ratos, respec¬ 
tively. Mr. Dobson has therefore rightly abstained from exhibiting his results 
in the form of any statement of increase of revenue duo to ro-assessment. 
Moreover, any such statement doaling with land revenue alone, $,nd 
ignoring the oanal occupier’s rate assessment, would be misleading for a 
tract in which tho charge for water is, from the agriculturist’s point 
of view, just as important a factor of the assessment as the land revenue 
demand. The praclioallv universal custom of lumping togother land revenue 
and abiana charges and sharing responsibility for the combined demand in 
moieties between the landlord and the tenant, requires that wo should take 
full account of occupiers’ rates, and take cognizance of the important fact that 
they have been allowed to remain without any enhancement, as a consideration 
qualifying any estimate of the increase in the fiscal burdens caused by the 
reassessment operations now concluded. 

5. But though for the forogoing reasons no object will be served by 
any comparison of the former with the new land revenue demand, some 
remarks are necessary by way of explanation of the differential pitch of the 
assessment in the several circles. The principal divergence, as will appear 
from tho following table, is between the ltakh Branch Circle revenue rate of 
Rs. 4-9-0 per acre, and tho rates in the other circles, which range from Rs, 2-9-7 
to Rs. 3-7-10 per acre : — 


Circle. 

Allotted area. 

Revenue rate. 

' -- 

Proportion of 
rovpnun i 
Mioti rate. 

Demand. 

D»'e of 
impcaition. 

r i ... 

Jhang Branch II ... ... 

IIII... 

Ougcra Branch ^ jJ 

Rakh Branch ... ... 

Extention* .. 

Proprietary Tillage* ... 

Total 

2015,538 

ar,3.146 

82,420. 

870.773 

827,824 

457,024 

128.028 
81,488 
(lolal area) 

a*, a. p. 

3 1 7 

3 9 7 

2 6 t 
*50 

8 7 10 

4 9 0 

8 0 7 

3 0 3 

Per cent. 

85 

8* 

80 

80 

82 

f 74 kind 'l 

^ 88 caih J 

lie. 

6 21,788 
6,70.888 
1/0.716 
12,11.85", 
11,17,880 

*0,48,810 

8,21,084 

68,710 

Rabi 1911 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rnbi 191J 

Rabi 1915 

1913-19 
Kharif 1914 

... 

... 

... 

61,28,246 


The higher rato in the Rakh Cirolo is to be explained, not merely by 
the statistical justification afforded by a higher produce estimate, hut also by 
the practical consideration that the settlers in this circle had been established 
on the land for twenty years as compared with only ten years in the 
other circles. Thus for twenty years the Rakh Branch colonists had 
boon accumulating capital and consolidating thoir position, being privi¬ 
leged throughout to pay only the low initial land revenue rates which 
loft to them so large a share of tho produce. The fact that notwith¬ 
standing this justification for a fuller assessment in the Rakh Circle the per¬ 
centage of the theoretical half nett assets which has there boen taken is below 
that of all tho other circles, requires explanation. The closer approximation 
to tho theoretical demand in the other circles was possible, because that de¬ 
mand itself was an under-valuation. There was under-valuation in the prices, 
rents and rates of outturn adopted in the earlier assessment reports. This bas> 
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been demonstrated by subsequent experience. The matter has been discussed 
in connection with the Rakh Branch Circle Assessment Report, and is referred 
to in the present report. In the second place the assessments proposed by the 
Settlement Officer, and accepted by Government, for the Rakh Circle were sub¬ 
sequently reduced on objection and appeal, not with reforence to any consider¬ 
ations impugning the merits or justice of the demand, but at the instance of 
Government, purely as a concession. In paragraph 189 of the report,' Mr. 
Dobson refers to the agitation engineered by tho Press, which resorted to false 
statement of facts and erroneous statistics. Although there was no basis of reality 
in the grievances so manufactured, the action of Government served to remove 
the remotest shadow of any justifiable ground of complaint. It is satisfactory 
to learn from the present report that “ the ease with which the new demand 
has so far been met—for coercive processes are most sparingly employed—and 
the complete cessation of disquiet among the populace at large are proof in them¬ 
selves, if proof wore not already at hand in the sustained prosperity of the 
colony, how disingenuous was the earlier agitation and how entirely wanting in 
any just or tangible basis.” 

6. The satisfactory results thus attained are largely traceable to the cir¬ 
cumstance that these colony assessments are in a truo sense holding-to-holding 
assessments. The assessment unit has been, not the circle nor the village, but 
tho square. The usual procedure of distributing the village demand by a flat 
rate over the village area, with differentiation perhaps for irrigated and unirri- 
gated soils, was not followed here. Much injustice to individuals is often in¬ 
volved in the usually adopted methods of internal distribution, dependent upon 
the wishes of the majority of the proprietary body. In this settlement indi¬ 
vidual proprietors with bclow-average holdings have beon enabled to escape the 
fate of the victims of the all-round bachchh rate system. In every village 
differentiation by squares, according to quality of soil, has been recognised and 
concession rates falling moro or loss below the maximum village rates hare 
heon allowed to below-avorage and inferior squares. The account given in 
paragraphs 171 and 172 of the report of the distribution work carried out on 
those lines deserves to be studied, i'or it is the feature of tho settlement which 
has contributed so largely to its success. 

7. Such detailed discrimination in assessment would not have been 
possible hut for tho system of survey and record which has been established in 
the colony. As time progresses the merits and advantages of the square system 
are ever being demonstrated afresh. The square and its sub-division, the killa , 
have become units of tenure, and whore wo have these units, we have a per¬ 
manent, map. In a permanently mapped area, such as theso colonies are, the 
problem of re-settlement need never be complicated by questions of map cor¬ 
rection or re-survey aud re-ma >piug. To tho Settlement Officer of the past 
generation revisions of the rocor 1-of-rights represented fully one-half of tho 
task implied by the terra * settlement ’. To the revenue-payers concerned the 
process represented an invasion of the district by a host of revenue and survey 
officials, whose presence for a perioi of three or four vears produced a not 
inconsiderable amount of harassment and unrest. Where killabwdi tenure 
has beou est iblishod, this bogey of re-settlement operations has vanished. 
In the operations now brought to a conclusion it at no time had any 
existence. Mr. Dobson and hi3 predecessors had no survey or record-revising 
establishment to control, and their operations, which form the subject of 
tho present report, wore carrie 1 >n without tho looal upheaval of the old 
time settlement. Future operations of the kind in the colony will be equally 
oxempt from any such disturbing features—a consideration of importance 
in connection with the question of the term of settlement. 

8. Although in this respect there has been a great amelioration in the 
position of colony rovenue-payers, there is still cause for grave dissatisfaction 
with existin' conditions. We ought not to rest satisfied with things as they 
are, so long as tho corrupt and dishonest official finds in canal colony adminis¬ 
tration a source of wealth. Such corruption is particularly rampant among the 
subordinates of the Irrigation Department. The evidence recorded by the 
Colonies Committee of 1908 teems with repeated assertion as to the prevalence 
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of this great evil, and in its report the Committee in no dubious language testi¬ 
fies to its existence. Allusion to it is made also in paragraphs 13 and 58 of the 
present report. In all such references, I fear, there is a tendency complacently 
to accept the evil as inevitable, Faslana or harvest offering,—tho fee exact¬ 
ed from practically every colonist by tho canal patwari, under pain of incurring 
his displeasure—has come to acquire a widespread, but nonetheless demoraliz¬ 
ing acquiescence. Even when the levy is not burdensome in itself, it gives 
countenance to grosser forms of extortion. Nothing less than an active crusade, 
supported by the diroct inspiration of Government, will make headway against 
this great evil, and in any such crusade success can only be secured if the 
superior officers of Government, uninfluenced by concern for departmental 
prestige, and without respect of persons, however professionally efficient, 
throw themselves into the task with tho earnest resolve that this groat blot on 
our system be erased. In any such crusade we may confidently count upon the 
support of the indigenous press of every shade of opinion More than one 
Punjab newspaper has in the past called attention to the evil. 

9. It was for “ the deliverance of the rural population from the periodic 
inquisitions of the subordinate assessing agency ” as observed by Mr. Dobson in 
paragraph 218, that the experiment of a fixed assessment for both canal and 
land revenue was undertaken. Since that paragraph was written, the experi¬ 
ment has had to bo suspended It has been suspended because of an unforeseen 
change, due to silting, in the bed level of the Shahkot Distributary which 
channel was selected for the purpose of the experiment. This change has pro¬ 
duced conditions of supply whioh transcend the range of nodularity of tho Gibbs’ 
modules, with whioh the channel is fitted. For many year these modu'es had suc¬ 
cessfully established a uniform and constant supply in tho villages to the outlets 
of which they were fitted. The situation brought about by the silting up of the 
bed of the channel has been fully examined by a Committee of Irrigation and 
Revenue Officers including the Chief Engineers and the Financial Com- 
miasioner, who came to the unanimous conclusion that the stability of con¬ 
ditions on tho Shahkot Distributary, which for so many years these modules had 
served to securo, could in view of the change above referred to no longer be 
guaranteed. It was, however, at the same time decided that the Shahkot Dis¬ 
tributary, by readjustment of the outlets to the altered bed level conditions 
and by re-fitting them with more up-to date modules or gauges, could again 
be made eminently suitable for a fixed assessment experiment. It is under¬ 
stood that such remodelling is now being undertaken so as to admit of the 
early reintroduction of the suspended experiment. Nothing that has ocourred 
would warrant our abstaining from its reiutroduefion. The considerations 
pointing to the desirability of such an experiment, which are set forth in my 
review of tho Rakh Branch Assessment Renort, aro in no way affected by the 
temporary hitch which has occurred ; and I trust that, in view of the importance 
of these considerations, there will be no hesitation about proceeding with the 
experiment as soon as the Irrigation Department reports that the remodelling 
Of the Shahkot Channel has been oarried out. 

10. Although, as noticed in pan graph 1 above, the ‘colony’ has become 
ahsorbod in the districts within the boundaries of whioh its estates are situat¬ 
ed, yet in the administration of the area in whioh Punjab Act V of 1912 is ip 
force there will oontinuo to he special features differentiating the work of the 
administrator from that which confronts him iu other districts. The Govern¬ 
ment ownership of unallotted village waste and of unalienated sites in villages, 
the extension to all village sites of the record-of-rights Chapter of the Land 
Revenue Act with the consequent obligation to maintain maps and records for 
residential buildings and property, the enforcement of servioe conditions in 
the case of camel and mule-broe ling grants, and the regulation of ex-officio 
lombard ari grants, are all features involving problems of control and 
management which do not occupy the attention of the Revenue Staff in non? 
colony districts. On the other hand, the Pre-emption Act does not apply to 
colony areas. By a wise decision of Government the settlers have been 
safeguarded from its paralysing and strifo-fomenting influence. But apart 
from such differences, duo to the operation of statutes, and from such 
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other apeoial features connected with the problems of canal irrigation, 
which are common to all canal tracts, the colony district administrator is, 
as compared with the officer in charge of a non-colony district, at a disadvan¬ 
tage in consequenco of the heterogeneous character of the population with 
which he has to deal and the absence of such aids in administration as are 
elsewhere rendered by territorial magnates and homogeneous tribal organiza¬ 
tions possessed of long standing local influence. Considerations such as these 
no less than, the importance of the colony from a fiscal point of view suggest 
that for such districts as Lyallpur only the most competent and experienced 
officers should be selected as Collectors. 

11. The assessment work of Mr. Dobson and his predecessors, Mr. 
(leMontmorencv and Captian Ferrar, has received the acknowledgments of 
t-ho Financial Commissioner and of Government in the reviows of and orders 
on the several assessment reports. It should not be overlooked, moreover, that 
all three officers throughout performed the functions of colonization officer in 
addition to their assessment duties. Mr. Dobson’s Final Settlement Report 
is as regards merit on a par with his excellent work as assessing and colonization 
officer. It not only serves as a fitting supplement bringing up to date the 
Chenab Colony chapters of tho Punjab Colonization Manual, but is also a 
comprehousive survey and: narrative of a protracted series of settlement 
operations carried out by three officers over a period of somo five or six years. 
Mr. Dobson has the gift of literary expression, and in this respect his report 
possesses high merit. I endorse Mr. Dobson’s oommondation of the officials 
mentioned in paragraph 220 of the report. With the extension of colonization 
operations to other tracts the service of such officers with colony experience 
is in much demand, and many of those mentioned have received promotion. 

12. As already stated a separate reference will be made- on the sub¬ 
ject of the term of the settlement. The confirmation of the settlement by 
Government, which is contemplated by section 53 of the Land Revenue Act, 
should apparently be given when orders are being, passed as to the term of 
settlement 









FINAL REPORT 


ox tut; 

CHENAB COLONY SETTLEMENT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The fact that this report deals with an annual fluctuating demand 
, , estimated at Its. 09.43.1145 for land 

revenue and cesses alone [tide pai*a- 
graph 190) might periiaps iu itself be deemed sufficient justification for its 
length. But there are other and more weighty causes. For Chapters Y—IX, 
of course, no excuse need be offered : they are devoted exclusively to the assess¬ 
ment proper and require no further recommendation to the attention of Deputy 
Commissioners, who have to administer it. Chapters I— TV are more discursive 
and apply less directly to the matter in hand : of these Chapter I is a summary 
of Colony history, Chapter II an account of the Lower Chcnab Canal, Chapter 
lit describes the Colony population, and Chapter IV its agricultural conditions. 


A summary of Colony history would hardly he irrelevant, even if 
definite instructions had not been issued for its inclusion, Avith special 
reference to recent events, which Avas actually the ease. Chapter I is intended 
to furnish, for the benefit of successive Deputy Commissioners, an abstract of 
the Colony law and practice requisite to a proper understanding of the 
revenue problem. For it may here be remarked that the hulk of the Colony 
administration Avas delegated to the Settlement Officers hv Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners, and they could therefore claim special knowledge of Colony affairs. 

Chapter 11 deals Avith irrigation, the vital importance of Avliieh in a 
canal colony is self evident. IF is intended to be more than a mere narrative. 
Deputy Commissioners in Colony districts have definite duties and responsi¬ 
bilities iu connection Avith the distribution of canal water, quite apart from its 
bearing on revenue collections : tliev stand for public as against departmental 
opinion. At the same time irrigation is a technical business, conducted by 
experts, and the reAcnue officers have sometimes to handle proposals sub¬ 
mitted for their opinion without the AvhereAvithal to criticize or affirm. 
Chapter TI does not profess to be exhaustive, much less authoritative, but it 
does represent an attempt to approach from the zamindar's point of view some 
of the burning questions touching irrigation, which, district officers in the 
Colony are called upon to deal Avith day by day. 

The subjects of Chapters III and IV are usually dealt Avith in assessment 
reports : that they were not so dealt with here is due to causes which will 
appear beloAv. The first two assessment rejtorts, ,Liang Branch circles I and II, 
were returned for revision and re-written by the Settlement Officers. The new 
editions did not contain all the information in the old, which, moreover, are not 
boaa generally available. Further, OAving to the urgency of the work it Avas not 
possible for the Settlement Officers to elaborate their reports in the usual Avay: 
the circles folloAved each other in quick succession, and punctual reassessment 
on the due date Avas held to be the primary consideration. For one circle, the 
Extensions and Proprietary villages, the most complicated and interesting of all, 
no report whatever is extant—the assessment followed the analogy of neighbour¬ 
ing circles and preliminaries were waived. In effect, the information contained 
in Chapters III and IV is not obtainable elsewTiere. Even the Chenab Colony 
Gazetteer of 1904, though by no means silent upon the tribal composition of the 
Colony and its agricultural statistics, provides but a partial and imperfect sur¬ 
vey. If a new Colony Gazetteer Avere in contemplation, these chapters might 
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have been curtailed ; but no such Gazetteer is about to issue, for future Gazet¬ 
teers will presumably deal with the districts composing the Colony, not the 
area included in this settlement by itself, while for a tract like this, distingu¬ 
ished above all for its phenomenal progress, the existing statistics ten years old 
were not only useless, but positively misleading. In the circumstances there 
was no alternative but to collate afresh the statistics appertaining to the rural 
population and present them in a form that would invite comparison between 
one circle and another and at the same time summarize conditions for the 
Colony as a whole. 

Assessment circles, showing total, allotted and cultivated areas. 


Circle. 

Total area. 

Allotfc.l 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Cultivated 

area. 

Assessing oflicer. 


-— • - -— - — 

Acres. 

i 

_ ~ 

1 Acres. 

1 

Acre*. 


-- 

Jhang Branch, circle 1 

258, 120 

1 2 or>,r. 2 fi 

194.800 

Mr. G. 1’. de Montmorency, 


Jhang Branch, circle ]I 


253.1 <1(1 

241,219 

Captain M. L. J'Vrrar. 


.lilting Branch, circle III 

142,700 

82,-120 

76,130 

Captain M. L. I-’errar. 


Oiigcru Branch, circle 1 

• 101 , fills 

370,773 

304,057 

Captain M. Ij. l-'errar. 


(iugcni Branch, circle 11 

<110,1 SB 

1 327,824- 

318,851 

Mr. H. II. Dnhaoii. 


Kukh 1 {ranch 

597,940 

-137,021 

430,748 

Mr. H, H. Dobson. 


Extension*—TMilak, T*.han$ru, Xahra, 

Xupeuula, Daniil3, Killiau*‘ala. 

3HV1J3 

128,020 

115,012 

Mr. 13. H. Delir.m, 


Proprietary village* 

SI,-lfil 

i 

81,404 

38,203 

Mr. H. II. BuVi.son, 


Whole Colony 

2,539,77s 

1,900,209 

1 

X 

* 




2. The Clienab Colony Settlement is conspicuous for some abrupt depar- 
, . , lures from conventional policy of which 

the formation or the assessment circles is 
a typical instance. These are usually parts of a tahsil, estates with certain 
main features in common being combined into homogeneous blocks for the sake 
of convenience. The number o!' these circles is in proporl ion to the extent and 
variety of the physical changes observable throughout the tahsil, which changes 
are reflected in the style and quality of t he cultivation in the several tracts. 
None of these considerations, however, governed the distribution of the Colony 
area into assessment circles. To begin with, tahsil and Colony boundaries are 
not coterminous; no less than 8 lalisils contain Colony villages, but only one of 
them—Lyallpur—contains Colony villages and no others. Homogeneity, again, 
is no criterion : if it were, (been! ire Colony area need have made but a single cir¬ 
cle, because in all material features—soil, rainfall, climate, cultivation—circles 
differ no more from each other here than estates in a circle elsewhere. Never¬ 
theless a unit of assessment was desirable, not too unwieldy and based upon 
some fundamental principle. A principle was discovered in the evolution of 
the canal system and with it the scheme of colonization : briefly, priority of 
foundation was the basis upon which tho Colony cltaks were organized into 
circles. Tbe date for tbe enhancement of the land revenue charges was made 
identical for a block of villages, founded about the same time upon the same 
branch of the canal. The result was the formation of 7 circles—counting the 
Extensions as one, though in point of fact the date of assessment is not the same 
for all of them, Besides this there are 58 Proprietary villages, included in the 
Colony Settlement because they receive irrigation from the Lower Chenab 
Canal or lie near its irrigation boundary. 
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It remains only to distinguish the part taken in the -work of assessment 
by the various officers appointed to the settlement. Mr. G. R. do Montmorency 
began it with Captain M. L. Rerrar as his assistant. Between them they were 
responsible for rather less than half. I assumed charge myself on the departure 
of Captain Rerrar in 1911 and the settlement was finished by the summer of 
1914. The work of these officers is described in tlie body of the report along 
with my own. With certain exceptions the assessment circles were dealt with 
in chronological order : their names, areas, and tins officer responsible for the 
assessment in each case are set forth in the table above. The map at the end 
of the report shows their situation, shape and relation to one another. 

CHAPTER I.—History of the Colony. 

A.—Pekiod op coumz.mox, 1892 -1900. 

3. The area now known as the Che nab Colony originally formed part 

... r , of the Sandal Bar, that is the lower 

' ' _ half of the Itechna Doab, a name com¬ 

pounded of the words Ravi and Clienab, the two rivers which hounded it. 
The road from Lahore to I’indi Bhaftian, via a Slieiklmpura and Khangalw 
Dogrnn, roughly defines its north-eastern limit, if nearly all the Sluirakpur 
lahsil be excluded. South-west it extends as far as the railway station 
at Shorkot Road, where canal irrigation stops. South-east and north¬ 
west the Ravi and Clienab riverains, which enter only partially into the 
scheme of colonization, oppose its further progress. In its pristine state 
the Rar presented the appearance of a level plain, sparsely covered with 
bushes, except in the hollows, where there was a denser growth—a landscape 
monotonous in the extreme, yet not without a fascination of its own. In size 
and variety the jungle trees were an index to the nature of the soil upon which 
they grew;. Thus the van and karil found a footing, where the jan.il could never 
have survived : the presence of ber and mallha, more fastidious still, generally 
suggested soil of distinctly superior quality, where van, jand and kanl would 
grow in greater profusion and attain a more imposing stature. The kikar and 
shisham were practically confined to the wells in the Jlithar. In all hut the 
worst years the uplands were amply provided with nutritious grasses— rhhimbar, 
la mbit , jnheahn, khavi , to name but a few—and formed a great attraction, 
for the riverain clansmen, who migrated there annually, when agriculture at 
home was suspended by the autumn floods. Tho graziers gathered themselves 
for mutual protection into settlements known as ralmas or jhokt, tho latter 
peopled by camel-owners. They were not all migrants from the Ravi and 
Clienab : there were those who lived and bad their being permanently on the 
Bar, eking out a precarious existence by cattle-breeding or random tillage with 
the aid of rain water. That this apparently desolate tract should have once 
supported a teeming population is incredible, hut there is evidence of the fact 
in numerous mounds {the!is), strewn with debris of bricks and pottery, which can 
only mark the sites of human habitation in a by-gone age. Upon their means 
of subsistence, for these were no nomad camping-grounds but well-established 
settlements, we cannot pause to speculate: our primary concern is with the 
present and our immediate purpose to recount the steps, by which, through the 
beneficent agency of the Lower Clienab Canal, described in a separate chapter, 
this waste aud inclement region was converted into a scene of unexampled agri¬ 
cult ural prosperity. Tiie original Bar may therefore be dismissed for "the 
present, though we shall recall it again in some of its aspects relevant to the 
subject of this report—its merits, for instance, as a breeding ground for cattle 
(paragraph 101) : cultivation, such as it was, and the assessment thereof (para¬ 
graphs 1.38 to 144): its physical features, viewed in their relation to the canal 
system (paragraph 103) : and last, in chapter III, the hardy races, which it 
nurtured--like country, like men—in the stern discipline of a relentless climate. 

4. The scheme of colonization, if not wholly philanthropic in its intent, 

. , . . , . . . .. was at any rate conceived in a spirit 

ot singular breadth and magnanimity. 
The land available being absolutely at the disposal of Government, it w as 

b2 
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possible to select colonists without, regard to vested interests except for the com¬ 
paratively small body of nomad graziers originally resident in the Bar and 
neighbouring landholders adversely affected by the scheme. The relief of 
pressure in congested districts was made the keystone of the Government policy : 
but it was coupled with a determination to introduce only practised agricul¬ 
turists of approved antecedents and to found, in so far as might be, none but 
Wealthy rural communities of the best type. Pursuant to this main idea, three 
principal classes of colonists were originally contemplated : 'peasants, to whom a 
right of occupancy for 20 years was promised, if they duly resided and cultivated 
their grants : yeomen, who would lie permitted to purchase proprietary rights 
on favourable terms after the. fulfilment of certain conditions, which included 
personal residence: capitalists, who would be mulcted in larger payments 
than the yeomen, hut were subject to the same privilege as regards acquisi¬ 
tion of proprietary rights without any liability in the matter of personal 
residence. The last class included a few auction purchasers, ulio were to 
secure proprietary rights outright, subject to the conditions of sale. Some of 
the esseniials of successful colonization were at the same time enunciated, which 
may he summarized as follows : (i) colonists ay ere obliged to build houses and 
reside in a selected village site, join in the construction of a avcII and submit 
to certain elementary rules of sanitation : (ii) the control of all common land, 
roads, watercourses and grazing grounds Avas maintained in the bauds of 
Government: (Hi) as the country-side would he denuded of its fuel and timber 
reserves in the process of colonization, grantees were required to plant a certain 
number of trees. At the earlier stages the philanthropic idea Avas dominant: 
later, Avith the introduction of service grants, a fresh purpose asserted itself. 
True, the germ of it Avas present from the beginning >in the allotment of extra 
grants to lambardars : the possession of such a grant implied services rendered 
or to be rendered, if not of a very definite character. But the mule-breeding and 
camel service grants Avere of adilfereut, type. The problem of providing for a 
number of Baloch camel-owners, nomad graziers of the Bar, had arisen in the 
Colony about the year 1897 : it synchronized with the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to cousider how the transport necessary to the Indian Army could be pro¬ 
vided at reasonable cosl and Avitliout impressment or undue inconvenience to the 
persons providing it. The result Avas the foundation of the grantee camel corps, 
as it exists at present. A connection between service and land once established, 
in principle, its extension to the lumhardari grants, which Avere made subject 
to mule-breeding conditions from 19015 omvards, Avas a natural sequence of 
events. 

Such was, in brief, the plan of campaign, initiated with the appointment 
of a Colonization Officer in February 1892, and in its entirety even now not yet 
fully accomplished. In the synopsis of Colony history, which it is the main busi¬ 
ness of this chapter to present, the evolution of the colonization scheme upon 
the principles just enumerated will be described Avith little addition in the way 
of comment. The conditions of tenure are incorporated in statements, which 
varied from time to time and for each class of grantee. Eeference will be mad'o 
to their salient features, as occasion may demand, but Avithout recapitulation at 
length of the contents. In like manner the most important changes in this 
connection, and the events which prompted them, Avill be set forth in their 
proper context. 

5. Grantees Avill uoav be classified according to the original allot- 

soiccuonofcow^. meut as peasants, yeomen, capitalists 

or auction purchasers, military and 
service grantees being placed in separate categories. The present tendencies of 
the social fabric thus created are reserved for treatment in a subsequent chapter 
(paragraphs 131 to 133), w hich must lie regarded as an appendix to this account 

The wisdom of the choice made by the district and eoloiiy officers Avas 
generally unquestionable, but a fcAv of the mistakes made are Avorthy of notice. 
A neAv Colony must start with a population of vigorous men, not past their 
prime : those Avho selected heads of families, in contravention of this funda¬ 
mental principle, postponed public to private interests. Again, joint grants to 
a whole village or minute allotments in severalty to each of its individual 
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members, proved equally unsatisfactory. These could only result in apathy on 
the part of grantees, who lacked personal interest in their holdings, or diffi¬ 
culties with the Irrigation officers in regard to the distribution of water. 

C). Peasant grantees were of three kinds—immigrant, nomad and flitlmri, 

(i) Immiqraids were generally taken 

Peasant;: immigrant. - •’ - - 


from congested districts with a good 


agricultural tradition - IJmlmla, Ludhiana, Julltindur, Amritsar, Cluj rat, Lahore, 
Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspnr and Sialkot—and they wore selected by district officers. 
Hereditary landowners, practically acquainted with agriculture, of known 
skill and industry, received the preference. The immigrant allotment includes 
some Christians,' who received grants as iudh iduals, unconditionally as regards 
fidelity to or apostacy from their professed tenets, hut subject to the control of 
recognized missionary societies. 

(it) \~omads, the aborigines of the Bar, otherwise known as Janglis, 

N were selected by the colonization officer. 

I)i the absence of proper documentary 
evidence the attestation of nomad colonists was a highly invidious task. 
Returns of births and deaths, payments of the grazing lax (: tirni ) or has lit baraiu 
land revenue, even criminal records, were adduced as evidence of Jangli origin, 
supported by the dubious oral testimony of local notables. In the end Colony 
officers erred deliberately on the side of generosity and allowed the benefit of 
the doubt in a good many very unlikely eases. 

(Hi) Hitharis were hereditary landowners of the Chenab and Jlavi 

riverain, who had suffered through the 
construction of the canal by loss of 
sailab, tenants and grazing grounds. In their ease compensation rather than 
colonization, was the end in view, permanent residence on the colony grant being 
waived in order to preserve the old riverain holdings from complete abandon¬ 
ment. 

7. Yeoman grantees comprised those who, without attaining to the 

ranks of the richer gentry, were still 
well above the ordinary peasant class. 
They were recruited from good zaminilari families with considerable ancestral 
holdings in the old districts, a class rich in credit and resource and including 
many men of undoubted intelligence and enterprize. The unit of grant was 
from 2 to 5 squares—it was not anticipated that yeomen, like peasants, would 
cultivate in person —anda nazarana of Rs. 0 per acre was leviable, half before 
l-he commencement of the tenancy aud half within the next five years. Upon 
idle expiry of this period the tenant was permitted to purchase proprietary 
rights by paying a sum equal to ten times the amount of tiie owner’s rate, land 
revenue and malikana, taken together, provided the conditions of allotment 
had been duly fulfilled. 

8. The capitalist element was introduced in the hope that men of sub- 

stance would be forthcoming—in many 

Capitalist*. , i ii* , i 

eases they were public servants, who 
had deserved well of Government—to assist by example and precept, as well as 
1 lie outlay of money and brains, in the commercial development of the new 
venture. Capitalists received grants of 0 to 20 squares, subject to the payment 
of a nazarana , wholly in advance, which varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 according 
lo the size of the grant. The conditions regarding the acquisition of proprietary 
rights were the same as for yeomen. There were no restrictions in theory as to 
the class and locality, from Aviiieli these grantees might be drawn, and the posses¬ 
sion of wealth was not in itself a qualification : but in making the grants Govern¬ 
ment avowed its desire to reward good service and at the same time supply the 
colonists with natural leaders. 

9. Auction purchasers were those who secured lands, for which they had 

previously bid with success in open 

Auction purchasers. 1 ,♦ ^ *• 

competition. Conditions or sale were 
promulgated from time to time and widely advertised, facilities being invari 
aGly afforded for the inspection beforehand of the parcels offered for sale 
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Grants obtained in this way could not be subsequently amended and exchanged: 
hence the necessity for proper demarcation and survey in advance. Auction 
purchasers are by no means numerous : as a class they have much in common 
with the capitalists, though the manner of their appointment to colony grants 
left no room for the exercise of discretion or discrimination. 


10. Military grantees rank as peasants or yeomen according to the size 

ol’their holdings. .It may be remarked 
M.iitnn (jr.irtas. j u passing that the military authorities 

followed no very definite principles in the distribution of the land at their 
disposal, with the unfortunate result that pensioners of the same standing wore 
sometimes treated differently and the colony officers were expected, rather 
unreasonably, to adjust the differences by additional allotments. Grants 
of the yeoman type were as a rule only made, to commissioned officers. 
Length of service -not less than 20 years - and mmindari connections were a 
sine qua non for all military allotments. In some exceptional cases reward 
grants were made to military pensioners on capitalist terms without, nazarana 
or subsequent payments on acquisition of proprietary right. Mazhbi Sikhs 
received allotments on special terms, which fixed two-thirds of a square as 
the unit for a sepoy and two squares for au officer. The Mazlibis on the ltakh 
Branch are all pensioners of' the 23rd, 32nd, and 34th Pioneer regiments. 

13. None of the grants so far dealt with had any service obligations 

attaching fo them. Three classes re- 
scnice giants. main, which had for their basic principle 

remuneration in land and the profits therefrom for the duo performance of 
certain definite duties. Two of these, the tree-planting and mule-breeding 
grants, differed from the third in that they were of a subsidiary character, the 
grantee in each case being already in possession of land uni ram mol led by 
service conditions. But it was not so with the camel grantees, whose sole 
means of subsistence lay in their service grants. These new types will now be 
examined serialim. 

(t) The camel service scheme owed its inception to causes, which have 
, already been indicated. The Balochis 

Canul sf-mfO, . • . , , , ,, , , 

in question pledged themselves to main¬ 
tain and register for transport purposes a number of camels in consideration of 
the grants of land they received from Government. There were three classes of 
such grantees : first class Balochis, who were to produce one camel per square : 
second class Balochis, uho maintained a camel for half a square : and certain 
reicard grantees , who received 5 to 10 squares each on second class terms. The 
somewhat arbitrary distinction bet ween first and second class Balochis was 
intended to mark the difference between hereditary camel-owners, who would 
in the ordinary course have received half square grants as peasants, had the 
service scheme never been introduced, and their dependants, for whom no 
grants at all were in contemplation apart from that scheme. Ckaudris were 
appointed to supervise the observance of the sen ice conditions, for which 
they received allotments of land up to a maximum of three squares each. 
In practice, though not in theory, the camel ckaudris are invariably lumbar- 
dar-, and the most onerous of their liabilities is the obligation to make 
good any deficiency in the contingent of camels, for which they assume res¬ 
ponsibility- Th° camel corps are under the charge of a Supply and Transport 
officer with headquarters at Lyallpur. His duty is to register camels, eulist 
sarwans and hold regular inspections of men, gear and animals. Camel men are 
granted takavi loans by Government to replace casualties among their register¬ 
ed animals. 

The conditions of allotment for camel-owning tenants contained some 
special provisions, which are worthy of attention :— 

(a) Government reserved the right to appoint heirs to vacant 
tenancies. 


The introduction of this novel rule of succession was designed to 
secure the impartibility of the holdings, without which the 
efficiency of the scheme must have been endangered. 
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(b) The tenant had to produce all camels and attendants due from 

him at 15 days’ notice in the event of war, and at one month’s 
notice in any other case. 

(c) The tenant undertook to plant twice as many trees as he 

possessed acres in his holdings. 


(it) Tor the mule-breeding scheme the machinery provided by the 

existing grants to lumbardars in virtue 
Mnk " brwdl,,g - of their office was utilized, the scheme 

applying originally only to lumbardars. These grants had at first been allotted 
on peasant terms, that is to say they were not impartible and tenable only with 
office, as they should have been. Trorn 1900 this defect was remedied and all 
iumbardari grants were made liable to resumption on the decease, dismissal from 
office or resignation of their holders. That was the situation in 1903. when 


the mule-breeding scheme was launched upon the Colony. Promt-hat date all 
newly-sanctioned Iumbardari grants were made subject to the maintenance of a 
mare fit for the breeding of army mules. Existing holders of these grants now 
fell into two categories. Those who bad obtained additional grants on peasant 
terms prior to 1900 were offered a further grant, if they would voluntarily set 
apart a full square and admit liability to mule-breeding conditions, the square 
to become impartible and tenable only with office—not all, it may bo remarked, 
accepted the Government oiler. Lumbardars, on the other hand, who received 


their grants between 1900 and 1903, were exempt from the mule-breeding 
conditions during 1 heir tenure of office, hut the grants are not renewed to their 
successors, unless they signify their acceptance of the conditions. Mule-breeding 
is controlled by an officer of the Army Remount department stationed at .Lyall- 
pur, who passes and brands approved mares, inspects the progeny, and report s in¬ 
fringements of the conditions. Some further remarks on the history of these 
grants and the working of the scheme will be found in paragraph 35. 

(in) Tree-planting grants , locally known as zakhiras, general ly consisted of 
Tri-c lhiit-M- five killas and they were held by lumbar- 

r “ r " i " dars under conditions quoted in paragraph 

520, Colony Manual, volume I. They were intended to serve ns nurseries for 
the growth of seedlings, which would in due course replenish the fuel and 
timber supply. The grants were temporary and revocable at the will of the 
colonization officer, bot h nursery and trees being considered the property of 
1 he Crown. Half the area allotted on these terms was to be devoted to arbori¬ 


culture j the other Imlf could be cultivated by the owner for his own benefit. 
The nursery was further exempted from land revenue and received water free in 
both harvests, at first for five, years, afterwards in perpetuity. 


12 . 


The Ltakli Branch Circle, like the rest, was named after the main 


t’olmiiziitlcm of Uio Rakli Ilrandi (ISO- —1896). 

Canal also contributed their quota. 


source of its water-supply, though the 
Mian Ali and Gugera Branches of the 
Lt was here that the first scones of colonial 


activity were laid. As early as 1890 small areas of land irrigable by the in¬ 
undation canal had been allotted to Mazhbi pensioners, but it was'not till. 


1892 that the work of colonization began in earnest. Peasants, yeomen, capi¬ 
talists and auction purchasers were all represented in their due proportions. 
But the prospects of the would-be settlers were not at. first entirely attractive. 
A journey to the Sandal Bar was in those days no light adventure. Railways 
there were none —the road lay on foot through regions nearly as waste as tile 
Bar itself and peopled by tribesmen not less uncouth and violent than the Bar 


nomads. Many who started on that pilgrimage never reached the land 
of promise : those who did found themselves the object of continuous 
hostile demonstrations on the part of the aboriginal population. It is necessary 
to explain the attitude of these Bar nomads at some length. Themselves little 
inclined to abandon their vagrant habits and believing that the canal would 
be, like its predecessors, a failure or at most but a partial success, they hoped 
to hold their own by adopting a policy of attrition, to harass the new comers 
by constant assaults on their persons or property, and so regain the sovereignty 
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of the Bar, which they regarded as theirs by right. Other troubles, not less 
vexatious, beset the early settlers. Their crops matured, but there was none to 
harvest them : once harvested, the produce could only be exported by the 
perilous routes they themselves had followed. Irrigation was hy no means 
perfect: the first levels taken by the Canal officers were far from accurate and 
only the main waterways had been constructed when the settlers first arrived. 
Many of these difficulties were smoothed away hy the tact and foresight of the 
Colony officers : others were resolved, as they were bound to he, by t he mere 
efilux ol‘ time. The nomads found themselves hemmed in by those whom they 
had sought to oust, or actually defeated in their nefarious practices by bolder 
spirits, like the Sikhs, among the immigrant population. In the end, 
making a virtue of necessity, (hey saw the wisdom of compromise and accepted 
grants of land. These were proportioned rather to tlie fecundity of their race 
than the actual needs of the moment. Of the happy results, which followed this 
generous policy, more will ho said hereafter: both in the 11a kb Branch and else¬ 
where the nomads have, largely vindicated the confident hope of the Colony 
officers that they would forswear their evil ways and develop into useful 
citizens. Economic stress was relieved, none too soon, hy the construction of the 
Wazirahad-Khanewal Hailway, which reached Lyallpiu - in 1806. There a new 
market town was built, to which (he headquarters of the Colony were at once 
transferred from Shahkot, where they had been at first located. Sangla and 
Jhuinra were founded in the same year. The establishment of these three 
market towns, connected by rail with the main line, marks the conclusion of 
active operations on the Bakh Branch. The early hardships once surmounted, 
every augury of success smiled upon the infant colony : its rapid development 

was assured, its brilliant future already discernible. 

*• , 

13. Meanwhile colonization on the Jhang Branch was proceeding apace. 

The term Jhang Branch, used in this 
connection, moans and includes all three 
of (lie circles so designated, but not the Bhangu Extension. Land was first 
distributed in 1806, and the bulk of the work was completed by the end of 1898, 
when 390,066 acres had been disposed of. By 1899 1 he railway had reached 
Toba Tele Singh and prepared t he way for the foundation of Gojra (1899) and 
Toba Tek Singh (1900). now flourishing towns, 'three years more Avert? occupied 
in consolidating and extending the original allotment. Bor colonists hung back 
someAvhat unaccountably. The rival attractions of the fine Gugera country, 
to which irrigation Avas just then being extended, and the supposed inferiority 
of the Jhang Branch lands no doubt acted as a deterrent on neAv comers, Avhile 
actual grantees clamoured for exchanges, sometimes justifiably, but more 
often provoked by a restless spirit of speculation, hard to suppress and harder 
still to satisfy. The colonization of the Jhang Branch introduced some novel 
features, deserving of notice in this place. The area set apart for yeomen 
and capitalists aaxis reduced in consequence of their failure ,to fulfil expecta¬ 
tions on the Bakh Branch (vide paragraph 132). Compensatory grantees of 
the Chennb riverain (Hitliaris), elsewhere defined, Avore noAv for the first time 
included in the category of peasants and received colony allotments as such. 
Lastly, the conditions of tenure Averc materially altered, as follows :— 


(a) Every grantee was compelled to contribute to the cost of a Avell 
in the village site. 

This Avas a practical remedy for a state of affairs constituting a 
serious menace to health. Tanks, often shared by roan and 
beast, had hitherto been the only source of Avater-supply for 
drinking purposes, since Avithoul compensation few would 
undertake the cost of a avcII. 

(h) Every peasant grantee was compelled to build a house in the 
estate containing his grant. 

He was already bound to settle permanently: the neAv proviso 
only made the condition more explicit. 



(c) The provisional assessments were for a period to be fixed by the 
Local Government, not, as on the Eakh Branch, for a co¬ 
venanted term of 20 years. 

This was the first indication of the policy subsequently adopted 
for all circles other than the Eakh Branch, to allow a clear 
10 years (though the figure was not at first expressly stated) 
of exemption from enhancement in the land revenue charges. 

(d) Ever}- yeoman grantee was compelled to settle permanently in 
the estate containing his grant, unless specially exempted. 

Hitherto he had only been obliged to build a house and reside by 
proxy : the new proviso was aimed at chronic absentees and 
indifferent landlords. 

14. The Gugera Branch includes, in this connection, both circles of 
, ,, ... ,, u the name, but no Extensions. .Long 

beroro fciio completion or the Jhang 
Branoh allotment Colony officers vv ere at work on the Gugera lands. Between 
1899 and 1902 no less than 709,570 acres were distributed. It was a period of 
uninterrupted progress and little change in Colony policy, save for one far- 
reaching innovation, namely the creation of service grants, already discussed at 
length in paragraph 11. Capitalists and yeomen were generously treated, if 
not so favoured as on the Eakh Branch. Military and Police pensioners fared 
bettor than heretofore. Conditions remained much the same: but yeomen were 
now prohibited from transferring proprietary rights acquired under the terms of 
their grant without previous sanction, exclusion of undesirables being the end 
in view. In the matter of markets and communications the Gugera Branch 
was at first somewhat handicapped—-the Chichoki-Shorkot Road railway did 
not as yet exist, nor the market towns of Uaramvala and Tamilian wala; these 
were subsequent foundations, designed in due course to meet the growing needs 
of a tract, which was to prove equal, if not superior, to any of the preceding 
circles. 

15. The era of actual colonization closes with the allotment of the 

Extensions, six in number and named 
Cuioaiutwu «f tLe Eiteasioua (1903 i9°6). as follows: Kahra, Kupewala, Langali, 

Bahlak, Killianwala, Bhangu. All except the last are watered from the Gugera 
Branch of the canal: Bhangu is a 3hang Branch Extension. They were 
colonized between 1903 and 1905 with peasants (including a number of camel- 
men) and mzarana grantees in normal proportions. Some significant changes 
were introduced into the peasant conditions at this stage: 

m p s o Tier acre was imposed on acquisition of occupancy rights-- 

1 not for fiscal reasons, but to enhance the value, of those rights 
in the eyes of grantees. . 

For reasons, into wMcli it if not necessary to enter, tins charge 
was never actually levied. 

(21 Tree-planting hecifunposed on camel service grantees. 

**T*S1£» * remained a dead letter, since capacity and 
inclination for arboriculture were alike wanting. 

m Grantees were made, subject to a penalty not exceeding Bn. 

(3) Giaa compliance with conditions. 

( , . a-a „ Ynoderate money fine rendered resort to con* 

ThiS ’SonTwtrto the sole penalty-unnecessary, save m 

extreme cases. . . 

On the death of a tenant without acquisition of occupancy rights 
W u ,. „ r0T . t pccUeated to Government. , , 

collaterals. 
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16. In every Colony mauza space is set apart for the abadi, ranging from 

The ..oliitimi of tti« village aite. totwosqmws. A single abadi 

might suffice m a central situation, or 
there would be two, separated by considerable distances, according to the shape of 
the mauza. Two-square abadis are common on the 'Rath Branch, where the 
mauzas are large and unwieldy : small, self-contained chaks, like those of the 
Jhaug and Gugera Branches, require as a rule only a single square. Care was 
taken to locate the abadi on high ground, where canal water would not collect: 
on the other hand such land might prove unsuitable, as containing too much sand, 
or be otherwise defective for building purposes. The importance of reserving 
waste land near the village site for extensions and domestic needs was at tirst 
imperfectly realized ; such reservations are not always available now, even where 
5S k greatest. An ideal arrangement would be the retent.on of four 
half squares of chararjah parallel to each side of the abadi square. 

17 . 

. e nr niA 0 v s by two intersecting cross 

In fe&s&ut mattiat. lOUr UlOCKS lly cijrg 

roads, 40 feet wide, bounded on all sides jiy hv ISar intersecting 20 

Each block was again split up into J sun ^ 1 c '1 The introduction 
foot roads. This design was sound: the cross 

of main cross roads ^ a J^ntar roftd made an effective banter 

roads ensured yentilation while ttiecircu: ovision ^as made for 

against neighbouring cultivation But P a | lowedto carve out corn- 
tanks, menials and shopkeepers, and yx - ' . t ^ ( ,| ie abadi was 

^ ft 

separate quarters ^pUepma ^ M for their 

chunk, as tine' P nt a fiXtype was evolved for the Gugera 

Branch- r 'cross'roads and boundary roads were retained, but the menials qMrter 
was smaller and less completely isolated, while provision was made for tanks w th¬ 
in the village site. An internal circular road also appeared for the fust tune. 
The latter avas a welcome innovation from the hygienic point of new, but the 
Gugera plan is not otherwise to he commended. The tanks acre insanitary 
and IftJr the construction of wells at every chart, superfluous also, hewer 
roads debouched upon the abadi boundary. This was due to a growing impres¬ 
sion that the village site should present an inviolate front to any one attempt- 
ijjcr ail entry by force or fraud. Places of ingress and egress were accordingly 
reduced in number and in some cases fitted with elaborate gateways. No data 
openings, moreover, were permitted on to the boundary road. An essential 
detail of this scheme was the effective occupation of all the outside ahatas, 
which were, unfortunately, those least in request. The necessity for protection 
of this sort was perhaps exaggerated: at any rate occupiers of outside ahalas 
never rest till they have obtained an exchange to the inner lines, if these contain 
any unallotted spaee. As a general rule allotment from the centre outwards is 
the best policy ; in this way newcomers are not unduly favoured by the gift of 
inside ahatas , which somotimes happens under existing circumstances, if all the 


outer line is already occupied. By 1901 menials had increased and multiplied: 
they were allowed more room on the Extensions, but still remained in somewhat 
too intimate proximity to the abadkars. The excellent cross roads are absent also 
from the Extensions plan, which is much less spacious than its immediate pre¬ 
decessor. In the relegation of the village tank to regions outside tho residential 
area, however, it marks a conspicuous advance. Prom 1902 outwards a vigorous 
effort has been made by persuasion and exhortation to banish noxious elements 
from the sphere of human habitation. Thus tanks are now frequently transferred 
at the request of lumbardars beyond the pale of the boundary road: special areas 
are provided in the adjoining charagah for manure, which no longer fouls the 
dwelling sites: and grantees are encouraged to follow the admirable 
example set by Janglis and stall their cattle in steadings away from 
the abadi on cultivated land. In some ways the design approved for camei 
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grantees is the best of all. This provides for a large open space in the centre of 
the square, -where camels can be tethered or wander at will. Menials and 
shopkeepers are located in the middle and tanks outside altogether. 

To conclude, no one of the Chenab types can he pronounced ideal, 
perhaps for the reason that a single square is not large enough to provide for 
every contingency. Not less than fl(> rnarlas for each square of cultivation 
should be the unit of allotment—it is often less here: the broad cross roads and 
boundary roads are a sine qua non and as many others 40 feet wide as can he 
conveniently included: menials should be completely isolated and provided with 
tanks and chunks of their own—they are beginning to be fastidious in these 
things : more space should be provided in the centre of the abadi, because it is 
tbe pivot of village life, where the shops, well and public buildings are assem¬ 
bled. lint if the Colony nbadis are not ideal in design, they nevertheless 
offer flourishing examples of rural existence under conditions vastly superior to 
ih< >se obtaining in the old districts. 

18. The nazarana grantees were not at first required to gather them- 

T selves into a common abadi, but lived in 

In iiuxarana mavsaa. ,, < , . ,, , 

scattered liamlets on their squares, 
obviously an expensive and inconvenient arrangement destructive of all union 
and cohesion. This was the Rakh Branch method, presently to be replaced 
by the normal system which was made compulsory on the .lliang Branch. The 
original design for this class of grantee was little more than four blocks, 
intersected by broad thoroughfares, but without even a boundary road. The 
(tugera plan marks an advance. There were circular roads within and without 
the residential area and the blocks were subdivided into small compartments, 
serially numbered. But the merit of the design is marred by tanks at each 
corner. Internal arrangements were left to the caprice of the grantees, whose 
interest waxed and Availed according to circumstances not here relevant. 
Grantees were provided Avith residential space proportioned to the holding of 
each: and further interference A\as usually only necessary, where serious 
breaches of tenancy condition were reported. 

10. Every peasant mama contains, or should contain, an unallotted 

('kavogah reserve, knoAvn as churugah (grazing 

ground). The name is a misnomer, 
because these reserved areas seldom afford pasture for cattle : the original idea 
has turned out to he a counsel of perfection. In Avithholding from allotment 
20 per cent, of the total area (less ghairmumkin), for that is the percentage 
nominally kept as cliaragah in these mauzas , Government contemplated the 
formation of compact blocks, situated at the tails of watercourses and inundated 
with the waste supply. But there Avas never any water available ; nor Avas it 
sound policy to reserve from allotment tho ioAvest, and therefore usually the 
best, land in every mauza. As for the theory of tho compact block, it Avas 
rendored illusory by practical considerations. The allotted area might be 
flawless from every point of A-iew—such cases are not uncommon. But more 
often parts of it Avere found after a time to ha uuirrigablc or otherwise unfit for 
cultivation. No previous soil survey or delineation of contours could rival for 
accuracy the test of experience as a guide to actual conditions. In these 
circumstances it aa'hs hut natural to allow settlers to exchange their grants, in 
whole or part, Avith equal portions of the charagah, Avhicli came in due course to 
comprise the Avorst portions of every mauza, where it existed. As grazing 
ground the charagah now serves no useful purpose. Colony cattle subsist on 
the abundant fodder, green and dry, grown by every class of colonist. But 
apart from their original function the charagah areas still possess important 
virtues ; they afford dry open spaces for the recreation of men and cattle—in this 
connection it is unfortunate that larger areas were not reserved round village 
sites, Avhere they are now sorely needed: they act as a fuel and timber reserve : 
they provide the AvhereAvithal for unforeseen allotments. 20 per cont. was 
thought to be a liberal margin for these requirements and on the Extensions—the 
failure of the charagah in its original rule being already apparent—10 per cent. 
Avas substituted. Charagah does not include the natural drainage lines 
(■ mahjuza 7/ala), controlled by the Irrigation department, though, in the pasture 
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they afford, these rich drainages often merit the name of charagah much more 
than Hi© areas actually so styled. 


20. In normal times Government waste land could only 1m leased by 

means of an indenture embodying the 
.« B i S »tior. terms of the lease— obviously a cumbrous 

and inconvenient method of procedure. That was one good reason why the 
colonization scheme called for special legislation. Another was the finding by 
the Chief Court in 1891 that the Tenancy Act overruled colony conditions in 
so far as they were inconsistent with that Act. The Government Tenants 
(Punjab) Act, ill of 1898, was, therefore, primarily designed to render the 
conditions of tenure indisputably binding on the colonists to whom they 
applied. The Act enjoined the following procedure :— 

(i) Issue of a notification applying the provisions of the Act to a 

given tract of land. 

(ii) Issue of statements of conditions. 

(in) Opening and maintenance of registers showing tenancies 
granted on the conditions aforesaid. 

The signature of a tenant in a register containing a statement of the 
conditions applicable to liis land bound him to those conditions, any previous 
agreement or any provision in the Tenancy Act notwithstanding. The Act also 
provides : (i) that the rights of a tenant- should not be sold in execution 
of a decree or transferred w ithout sanction, (ii) that all sums due to Government 
in respect of tenancies should be recoverable as means of land revenue. 

21. The Colony area originally formod a part of tliroo districts—• 

A'.imiiiiHrativfl rhiLDgos, ‘ ‘ CLijramvala, Jhang and Montgomery. 

As the work of reclamation proceeded 
fresh administrative problems naturally presented themselves, and important 
changes ensued. The first of those was the formation, in 1893, of the Khangah 
Dogran tahsil, which includes practically all the Colony villages of the 
Gujrnnwala district. Some indication of the rate of expansion is given in the 

marginal table. It was not long be- 

Progress of allotment. fore another new tahsil was required, 

Tear "ding Sept**,- Acre, this time, that is in 1896, at Lyallpur, 

b»r 30 th, allotted. then still a part of tli© Jhang district. 

is94 422,774 Other now tahsils, Samundri and Toha 

1897 624,088 Tnk Singh, also of Jhang, were found- 

i 9 oo ... 1 , 886,606 ed in ] 900, the boundary of the Mont* 

l0n ,. ’, QS gomcry district having by that time 

- 7 i.„. ce dea to the line of the Ravi. The 

3 ’ 829, 80 climax was reached on December 1st 
1904, when tho now district of Lyallpur was constituted, comprising the three 
tahsils of Lyallpur, Toba Tek Singh and Samundri, with a sub-tahsil at Jaran* 
wala. Another event of some importance was the assumption, from 1st April 
1907, by Deputy Commissioners of the functions of the Colonization officer, 
whose charge ceased henceforth to exist as a separate entity. An Assistant 
Colonization officer remained, however, at Lyallpur to discharge some of his 
duties under the orders of the district officer. 

B.— Peiuod or executive and legislative change, 1907—1912. 

22. The year 1900 marks an epoch in Colony administration. By this 

time the purely beneficent stage was past: 
introductory. jf, ] la d become necessary to enquire how 

far conditions of tenure had been complied with, especially the conditions as to 
residence; pressure had been brought to bear on recalcitrants: the work of 
colonization entered upon a phase as distasteful to the Colony officers, as it was 
vexatious to the people: and to crown all came the discovery that the 
authority, under which they carried out their duties, was largely defective. 


Progress of allotment. 


Tour ending Septem¬ 
ber 30th, 


Acre, 

allotted. 

... 422,774 

i.i 624,088 
... 1,886,606 
1,773,398 
1,829,880 
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Act III of 1803 was intended to secure binding effect for conditions of tenure. 
This object was, it is true, attained, but the necessity for power to enforce 
conditions without resort to the courts seems to have been overlooked. The 
conditions, though legally binding, could not be made operative by summary 
or executive process, should a grantee decline to accept, an order against him. 
How serious a check was thus imposed on the work of the Colony officer will lie 
apparent when the scope of his duties is considered. They included (lie dis¬ 
tribution of an area amounting to more than two million acres among a motley 
crowd drawn from every part of t he Punjab, wanting in cohesion, divided by 
mutual jealousies, harassed by the predatory habits and unveiled hostility of 
the Par nomads: the prevention of encroachment on the reserved area : the 
allotment of the village sites after a fixed plan : promotion of sanitary rules, 
to which settlers were indifferent or opposed : provision for the growth of 
trees to replace indigenous varieties destroyed in the process of colonization: 
last but not least, the initiation of the ordinary administrative system in the 
midst of all these multifarious and distracting occupations. The (ask would 
have been difficult enough under the most ideal circumstances. Unfortunately 
the circumstances wore not ideal. So far from relying implicitly upon the 
ordinances of Government, according to their wont and tradition in the old 
districts, the colonists showed themselves unprepared for the most elementary 
forms of discipline and inclined to cavil at the most transparent measures for 
their welfare. 


23. There weie perhaps three grievances outstanding in the popular 
(iripvanci's uf Wit: colony population: mind at this time. In the earlier state- 

ill tiic ivutcm of tine-. mciits of conditions the sole penalty for 

a breach of auv particular stipulation was confiscation of the holding—obvious¬ 
ly an extreme measure. Arguing a fortiori, tbe Colony officers resorted to 
minor measures, at first confiscation of crops and later cash fines. No doubt 
fines bad a quasi-legal sanction, in that there was legal sanction for a heavier 
penalty. Some of those imposed later had no basis in law, but were justified 
by circumstances. They were employed to promote the policy of Government 
generally, to correct faults, remedy defects and stimulate effort, and the evil 
lay less in the system itself than in the opportunities it afforded to the parasite 
horde of underlings to satisfy dishonest and selfish ends. Idle system of fines 
constituted the gravamen of the popular indictment against Colony administra¬ 
tion, which began to assert itself at the close of 11106. 


It is probable that the punitive measures, to which the Colony officers 
... .. ... ,,, .... had recourse in order to enforce com- 

plmnce with conditions, would not m 


themselves have caused offence if those conditions had met with general 
approval. But at allotment the land hunger obscured every other issue and 


grantees undertook with a light heart all sorts of obligations, which, upon 
mature reflection, they must have admitted to be unpalatable. Later on it 


came as a rude shock to the majority to learn that Government proposed to 
apply with the full weight of official authority regulations that now' seemed 
(o be an infringement of customary law and practice. The assessment of 


ground rent m village sites, discussed in paragraphs 153 to 155, was certainly 
regarded as such, and to a lesser 'extent the special service conditions also. 


Colonists were not accustomed in the okl home to these invasions of their 


domestic concerns, rendered as they w ere the more intolerable by the exactions 
of departmental subordinates. One section of the community, and that not 
the least influential, the yeomen, made a grievance of their obligation to reside 
in the Colony, though the most captious critic of Government policy could 
hardly have charged the Colony officers with severity in enforcing this condi¬ 
tion. On the Rakh Branch residence by proxy was everywhere allowed : even 
in the other circles it was the rule rather than the exception, though the 
principle of personal residence for yeomen was never formally abandoned. 
The root of the trouble lay in the apparent partiality, with which the rule was 
applied. Yeomen compelled to reside were unable to fathom the reasons, for 
whieli others were exempted: nor can it be denied that the leniency used in 
many of these cases was open to misconstruction. So when about 1907, on the 
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completion of the record of rights, defaulters who hoped to escape detection 
were brought to light and disqualified for proprietary rights, pending compli¬ 
ance with the residential condition, there was naturally some display of ill- 
feeling, for which nevertheless only the vaguest grounds existed. 

The manipulation of the water-supply was also adversely criticised. The 
0 , ...... , . Irrigation department, not content as in 

old districts to deliver water only where 
it could be easily brought, here assumed the responsibility of evolving and 
working a project, by which every holding received a regular supply, and main¬ 
taining the stipulated supply year by year. For there was no alternative in 
the colony to cultivation by means of canal water: the depth of the water-level 
excluded well irrigation and the scanty rainfall, though it might assist irriga¬ 
tion from the canal, was not in itself sufficient to bring crops to maturity. 
The success of the Irrigation department, in this great undertaking is described 
elsewhere. . It has not been impugned by the volume of criticism, with which 
the cultivator has at all times assailed them. In the earlier stages of eoloniza- 
lion the land required, and the river provided, an ample supply of water. As 
the system developed a gradual reduction was necessary to secure effective dis¬ 
tribution over newly occupied areas. But, however necessary or justifiable such 
reduction might be, it never failed to engender the bitterest opposition. A 
minor grievance was the double staff of Revenue and Irrigation subordinates, 
who undoubtedly took advantage of the unsettled conditions and material 
prosperity of the people to exact illegal gratification for the countless small 
services, which it fell to (Ioveminent, to perform with the Colony in its inchoate 
state. 

All this disaffection was but the price of efficiency : in creating, or 
attempting to create, ideal conditions the Colony officers found themselves at 
variance with public opinion, which expressed itself emphatically in favour 
of ancestral custom. It was not the fault of Government, or of the Colony 
officers, that their efforts for the public weal were so persistently and so delib¬ 
erately misinterpreted. 

24. Such was the condition of affairs, when the Colony Bill of 1907 

was promulgated. It was a Bill direct¬ 
ed solely to the improvement of Colony 

administration and the removal of legitimate grievances: indeed it was render¬ 
ed necessary by the defects in the Act of 1893, to which reference lias already 
been made. But unfortunately its appearance coincided with an agitation of a 
political character in the Punjab. The leaders were quick to discern a fertile 
soil for the seed of sedition; the situation then obtaining in the Colony afford¬ 
ed a favourable opportunity for enlisting the sympathies of the agricultural 
classes in a campaign, which had for its object the vilification of Government 
policy : while the intimate connection of the Colony with nearly every district 
in the eastern and central Punjab and with all the Punjabi regiments invested 
the agitation with an importance out of all proportion to the real merits of the 
case for reform or reorganization. In the end the Governor-General's assent 
was withheld from the Bill as passed in the Punjab legislature and a committee 
appointed to consider afresh the whole question of Colony administration. 

25. This committee consisted of the following members:— 


The Colony Hill of 1907 


The Colonies Committee of 1907. 


(1) Sir Thomas Gordon Walker, K. C. I. E., C. S, I., President, 

(2) Mr. (now Sir) I). C. Baillio, I. C. S., 

(3) Lt.-Col. E. II. Rivett Carnac, 1. A., 

(4) Major E. Popliam Young, C. I. E., 

(5) Mr. T. R. J. Ward, C. T. E., M. I. C. E., 
with Mr. L. H. Leslie Jones, I. C. S., as Secretary. 

The Colonies Committee began its labours on the 4t.h November 1907 
and presented its report on the lOtli April 1908. "We shall proceed to describe 
the changes, executive and legislative, which followed upon the enquiry thus 
inaugurated. 
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2(5. Much the most important of these changes was the bestowal of pro- 
_ x , . ,, ± prietary rights upon the mass of peasant 

Decision to confer proprietary riinitioii peasant grantees. 1 , . * x , 1 . . 

colonists. These grantees were origin¬ 
ally promised no more than a right of occupancy for 20 years. Government 
now decided to convert them into full proprietors upon the due fulfilment of 
certain conditions. The arguments in favour of (his course were over¬ 
whelmingly strong: the danger that thriftlessness and insolvency would 
follow on the acquisition of proprietary rights, or alienations result on a 
large scale, had disappeared with the passage of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act. On tlie other band custom in the Punjab had always recognised 
the reclamation of wasto lands as conferring a title to proprietary right. 
Moreover the universal desire of the colonists to acquire these rights was based 
on no shadowy or sentimental grounds. As tenants they were forced to accept 
a lower scale of credit than their brethren in the old districts ; in arranging marri¬ 
ages they found themselves disadvantageously situated, since the term implied a 
position of inferiority and insecurity : and lastly, they undoubtedly hesitated to 
build houses, plant trees and improve their property with as much zeal as if 
their position w'ere that of full proprietors. The grant of these rights at an 
appropriate stage would be ari immense stimulus to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Colony and was in fact necessary to enable it, once the initial 
period of colonization was over, to pass under the ordinary law of the province. 
Nor was the power of free alienation, which full proprietors would enjoy, less 
valuable to society, since restricted alienation could only result in minute 
sub-division oJ property and depreciation in the general standard of prosperity. 
At the same time none but villages established on sound and sanitary 
lines were to be admitted to the concession, and that only upon the lapse of a 
certain probationary period and the payment of a commutation fee designed to 
emphasize, the relief from malikana involved in the concession. 

Residential sites occupied by grantees were made amenable to the same 
, ....... „ privileges in the matter of proprietary 

rights as cultivated lands. Sites m the 
temporary possession of other persons, that is to say tenants, menials, shopkeepers 
and the like, on the contrary carried with them no rights at all. ’Whereas, 
therefore, a peasant grantee would in the course of time become proprietor of 
his compound, these gentry would nevep own anything but the materials of 
which house and courtyard were built. 


Incidentally. Deputy Commissioners were to be invested with power to 
deal summarily with all encroachment or illicit squatting on unallotted 
Government land. 


27. The first intimation to the Colony population of this far-reaching 

Condition)) pertaining to the acquisition of proprietary (ICCISIOU WD-S COUVCycd ill a public ail- 

n ri ,ts - nouncemcnt by Sir Louis Dane on the 

14th December 1910 at by all pur. to the effect that peasant grantees would be 
permitted to acquire proprietary rights in their holdings, subject to certain con¬ 
ditions, on payment of a nazaranu amounting to Rs. 12-8-0 per acre. The 
conditions, subsequently promulgated, were as follows :— 

(i) Previous acquisition of occupancy rights. 

(u) The lapse of not less than 15 years from the commencement of 
the tenancy. 

This condition could be relaxed in favour of colonists, especially 
.langlis, who had established themselves permanently : any such 
were thus enabled to purchase proprietary rights without 
further delay. 

(Hi) Compliance with the conditions of tenure, especially those re¬ 
lating to payments due, residence and cultivation. 

(it?) Menials’ squares and all service grants were debarred from the 
privilege of purchase, for obvious reasons. 
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(v) Deputy Cdmmissioners were empowered to withhold proprietary 
rights from any body of tenants gnilty of gross or repeated 
encroachment on unallotted land, neglect of ordinary measures 
of sanitation, persistent indifference to arboriculture, chronic 
crime or wilful breaches of canal banks. 

"Widows with a life interest as occupancy tenants, it may here ho mention¬ 
ed, are not permitted to acquire proprietary rights, when there is reason to 
suppose that their intention is to alienate (he holding to persons, who would 
not bo entitled to succeed as reversionary heirs. 

28. To this generous offer there was, as might be supposed, an immedi- 
r ,_ „ L . ate response, which indicated at once the 

Effects of ihe decision. , , A r ,, . 

substantial resources or the peasant 
population and their appreciation of the Government policy. Considering that 
the payment asked was not more than the average net cash rental of Colony 
land in a single year, the popular attitude was by no means surprising. The 
extent of the boon conferred by the bestowal of proprietary rights on those terms 
is still more vividly illustrated by the fact that the market value of the land, 
for which Rs. 12-8-0 per acre was being charged, might range from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 500 per acre. One effect was to accelerate the completion of the coloniza¬ 
tion scheme *. grantees who bad been backward in acquiring occupancy rights 
were now at pains to mako good their deficiencies and so qualify for admission 
to the status of proprietor. It was only these, or delinquents of the kind 
contemplated in clause (v) of the conditions, that delayed the fulfilment of the 
programme outlined in 1910. It was of course purely optional to acquire 
proprietary rights, but occupancy tenants were seldom prevented by poverty 
and generally availed themselves eagerly of the opportunity to escape malikana 
and arrive at a position of admitted strength and security. Comparatively few 
peasant grantees now remain in the inferior grade of occupancy tenant., and 
fewer still have failed to rise from the humbler station, in which, as tenants-at- 
will, they were placed at the outset. 

The bestowal of proprietary rights in residential sites was postponed to 
the more urgent business connected with cultivated lands : sites had been 
generously allotted in the first instance and a somewhat elaborate investigation 
was initiated into the situation obtaining in each mauza. It was not the in¬ 
tention of Government to provide grantees with residential space out of pro¬ 
portion to actual necessity and not effectually occupied. HOAvever, this part 
of the work also is now approaching completion. 


29, The necessity for legislation has already been demonstrated. It only 
„ . ^ , ., 4 . . remained to determine the form it should 

assume. An Act 01 tlio legislature was 
no place for subsidiary objects of colonization, such as sanitation and arboricul¬ 
ture. The policy of Government in these matters would be better attained by 
rewarding successful effort than by coercion. Nor was it necessary to include 
in such an Act even the most essential conditions of tenure. The law need 


only declare all conditions laid down from time to time as binding on those 
who accepted grants of land under such conditions. The most urgent need was 
for legislation to onable the Collector to eject persons who held land without 
title or authority, to deal summarily with encroachments on common land, 
roads and village sites, and to enforce punishments in the event of contumacy. 
Some relaxation of the stringency of conditions heretofore obtaining, such as those 
concerning residence, confiscation without the option of a fine, and subletting, 
was also indicated. Succession certainly required to lie regulated by law : in 
this connection opinion was unanimous that customary law should he invariab¬ 
ly followed and the doctrine of lapse to Government, in the event of a grantee’s 
decease without male issue, clearly repudiated : further, that the nomination 
of an heir bv a tenant without male issue should hold good and the offices of the 
Collector be only invoked to secure the continuity of the tenancy, where direct 
issue, widows and nominated heirs were alike wanting. As regards succession 
to land held in proprietary right, no special provisions were necessary, such 
land being ipso facto liable to the ordinary law of the province. 
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30. An Act, conceived on these lines and intended as a substitute for 
„ , . „ the defective Act of 1893, found a place 

ic o ony ct o l- upon the statute-book in 1912. Its main 

features, in so far as they relate to this Colony, are as follows :—• 


(i) Legal effect for all statements of conditions issued or to be issued 
(sections 10 and 11). 

(ii) Protection of tenancies and animals maintained thereunder from 
attachment and sale (sections 18 and 31). 

(Hi) Rules of succession more favourable to tenants than the provisions 
of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, hitherto applicable (sections 
20, 21 and 23) : saving of service tenancies from the operation 
of these sections (section -1 and schedule I). 

(iv) Provision of money fines up to a limit of Rs. 100 for breaches of 
tenancy conditions (section 21). 


( v ) Exemption of tenants, upon acquisition of proprietary rights, 
from conditions heretofore binding upon them, except as re¬ 
gards distributary channels, thoroughfares, mineral rights, 
boundary marks, arbitration and the like (section 30 and sche¬ 
dule II). 


(vi) Provision for the prevention of illicit squatting and unauthoriz¬ 
ed encroachment upon Government lands, roads, and canal 
hanks (sections 32, 33 and 34). 


31. The vexed question of ground rent is treated in paragraphs 153 to 
. 155. Its kinship, or rather confusion, 

vnth mud revenue is there explained, 
and the motives which led to its abolition. That decision involved also the dis¬ 
continuance of the system of reward grants with which it was the practice 
of Government to remunerate villages forward in the cause of sanitation and 
cleanliness, because the reward grants were paid from the accumulations of 
ground rent, not of course from the public revenues. It was hoped that the 
provisoes, with which tire acquisition of proprietary rights was hedged about, 
would supply the incentives hitherto afforded by the sanitary grants." No one 
expected that people could be weaned from careless habits, centuries old, by 
mere exhortation. But reliance was placed in the power to withhold proprie¬ 
tary rights, where lax and insanitary conditions prevailed, as constituting a 
strong inducement to successful effort in the right direction. 


C.—The latest phase, 1912—1914. 


32. Recent years, if not rich in incident, have witnessod remarkable 
introductory. progress in all directions. Tiie wealth 

of the Colony is attested by the largo 
absorption of gold; by high prices and a general increase in the standard 
of living—a harvest labourer can often earn Rs. 2 a day ; by the remittances in 
money order form, which have amounted to Rs. 23,21,507 in a single year. 
The inauguration of the Agricultural College at Lyallpur in 1910 affirmed 
the claim of the Colony to be regarded as the agricultural metropolis of 
the province. The Ckichoki-Shorkot Railway was finished in 1911, when 
the market town of Tandlianwala also sprang into being. Jaranwala was 
then already a going concern—it became the" headquarters of a new tahsii 
in 1913. These two places have attained some fame on account of the 
enormous prices realized at the auction of sites : the averages were Rs. 283 and 
Rs. 286 per maria. For zamindars the chief event has undoubtedly been the 
reassessment, with which this report is primarily concerned. As regards 
colonization the record is one of consolidation and improvement rather than 
innovation. What changes these years have wrought are set forth in the ensuing 
paragraphs. 

s 



33. Colonists have always been possessed by an insatiable appetite 
T , , for exchanges, which they would 

™° cs ' employ every artifice to secure. It 

may be said at once that nazarana grantees were from the first excluded from 
all part or lot in exchange proceedings—on the principle of caveat emplor. 
Peasants were not so excluded, because as small holders, subsisting solely on 
the lands they occupied, they seemed entitled, though in no legal sense, to the 
best land available. But in dealing with applications of this sort the Colony 
officers were; confronted with a task of unusual complexity. Without wishing 
to saddle any grantee with land from which at best but a poor return could he 
expected, they had at the same time to guard against the fraud and mis¬ 
representation which almost invariably obscured each cast;. Sometimes an 
applicant hoped lo increase the size of his grant in the process: sometimes he 
wished to secure superior irrigationai facilities at the expense of his neighbours : 
sometimes the laud to he taken in exchange possessed the advantage of prox¬ 
imity to the abadi —it might even ho directly adjacent: sometimes valuable 
timber standing on the new land was the attraction: sometimes a grantee 
merely wished to exchange exhausted for virgin soil, in the hope of enhanced 
outturns for a new cycle of harvests. Xot one of these was an adequate 
ground for action on the part of the Colony officer : but when 4 no fraud was 
apparent and the applicant could show inadequate profits from his existing 
holding in a series of years or other sufficient cause, a clear case for redress 
presented itself. -At reassessment, as each circle came to ho taken up, grantees 
were allowed a last chance of asserting their grievances, and a fresh, but final, 
set of exchanges was allowed. Even though the assessment was adjusted to 
the capacity of each square, it was more than ever politic to leave no grantee 
in possession of inferior land, if other and better existed in the waste area. 
Since in most cases a larger area than before was brought under cult ivation as 
a result of the exchange, the increased return to Government in the form of 
land revenue and water rate was also a consideration. But in every instance 
proof of defect in the present holding was adduced by the production of crop 
returns for recent years, and (he Irrigation department were invited to signify 
their assent as a predisposing condition. These credentials forthcoming and 
the exchange involving no material injury to tlie waste area, that is through its 
dispersal into scattered blocks, sanction would be accorded. 


Future polity concerning exchange*. 


3-1. Provision was made in the Colony Act of 1912 (section 17) for this 

very necessary detail of colonization. 
But, so far as the Clienab Colony is 
concerned, the need for exchanges is now at an end. Exceptional circum¬ 
stances will of course arise: a land acquisition case may be simplified by 
exchanging, as a preliminary stop, the land in question with a similar area of 
Government waste—the party acquiring is thus enabled to deal direct with 
Government and save much friction or delay in the disposal of the case. 
Again, remodelling of outlets or realignment of channels may sometimes 
prompt the Irrigation department themselves to recommend an exchange : also, 
accumulations of silt at water-course heads are hound to occur and waste land 
is best provided in such contingencies. Or a new village site may be required 
ou privately owned land, which it, is desirable to secure by the offer of an 
exchange. These arc special and isolated cases to he decided on their merits. 
With the acquisition of proprietary rights, including as they do the privilege of 
free alienation, the mass of colonists must be regarded as irrevocably 
committed to the status quo and prohibited absolutely from further alteration 
or amendment in the limits and location of their holdings, save by private 
treaty. 


Mule-hrecding grants. 


35. In 1911 it became necessary to adopt, stringent measures with 

the mule-breeding grantees, many of 
whom had long evaded conditions with 
impunity. A number of holdings were confiscated, other defaulters being 
punished by money fines. The effect was admirable as regards the remainder, 
who have since v ied with each other in their efforts to avoid the displeasure 
of the Army Bernoulli officers. The conditions of tenure were amended in 1912, 
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so as to enable grantees, other than lumiardars, to bold land on mule-breeding 
terms. Confiscated squares are now reallotted, as a rule to deserving persons 
who hold land in the mauza containing them, the original grantee of course 
excepted. 


36. In letter no. 563, dated 1st .1 one 1912, from the Revenue Secretary to 


Arboriculture and the abolition of tree-planting grants. 


Government effect was given to a series 


came under 
nevertheless 
water intended 


the plough, 
increasingly 
or the 


of recommendations concerning tree- 
planting grants. Many of these grantees had observed the conditions of 
tenure loyally enough ; and among zamindars generally there were not a few, 
who followed the exhortations of the colony officers to plant trees on village 
roads, watercourses and agricultural land and so make good the loss of the 
jungle trees destroyed as the land containing then 
But the futility of the tree-planting grants was 
apparent in the majority of instances. The 
plantations was all bestowed on the cultivated lands of the grantees and the 
spirit of the conditions wholly evaded. The trees were generally too large for 
transplantation, too small for firewood or the pnrposes of the carpenter, and 
too thickly grown to develop for any useful end whatever. The revenue staff 
had to devote an altogether disproportionate amount of time to t he supervision 
of the grants, and confiscation was the only available penalty for non- 
observance of the conditions of tenure. Meanwhile frees were springing up 
everywhere, and it could no longer he argued that the idea of a wood famine, 
which liad evidently filled the minds of the Colony officers when they started 
the new venture, was well founded. 


tween 


The orders of Government, disposing of the question distinguished be- 


(1) areas occupied by plantations, and 

(2) areas cultivated. 

The former escheated to Government and were thrown into the charafjah 
area: where this was in excess of requirements, the balance, whether 
plantation or ordinary waste, was to be regarded as available for sale under the 
conditions set forth in paragraph 37. The preservation of the nurseries in their 
natural state as air amenity of village life was to be kept in view, where 
possible. The cultivated areas were to he left in the possession of lumbardarft 
on a yearly tenancy, the luvihardar paying maliktma and all other Government 
dues. The grants were called inavulari leases : they were made to lumiardars 
ex-officio on the same terms as those on which lumlardari squares were held, 
except, that no mule-breeding conditions attached to them. 


With reference to the spread of arboriculture it may here be remarked 
that Lyallpur, though classed as an ‘■'arid” district, could, show 663 miles of 
avenues under the control of the District Board in 1911, a provincial record: 
while the Irrigation department, in the area commanded by the Lower Chenab 
Canal, maintained no less than 1,625 miles of avenues and 4,676 acres of 
plantations during the same year. 


37. A new policy in regard to the disposal of unallotted Colony land 
,, , was inaugurated bv orders of Govern- 

1)|S1>U$;U of lUlfUlOUcd land. , i*". , . l* n rbrb 1 -\/r i 

ment which issued on the 22nd March. 
1912. Hitherto Colony officers had enjoyed a certain latitude in the distribu¬ 
tion of tho balance available. They were now forbidden to alienate Govern¬ 
ment land, except by sale at full market value. The Colony officers’ powers 
were further limited by certain other considerations. Facilities were not to be 
provided for the introduction into village communities by this means of 
strangers, who would in the matter of caste or religion fail to harmonize with the 
proprietary body. Colonists, who already held land in the estate containing 
the available balance and were desirous of securing further allotments, were 
admitted to have a preferential claim. At the same time it lay entirely within 
the discretion of the Colony officers to dispose of these lands or not as they thought 

d2 
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fit, and they were at all times to be bound by the rigid rules governing the 
reservation of charagah areas. The effect of these orders was to stem the tide 
of applicants for land, who besieged the Colony officers at all times with requests 
as persistent as they were impossible to gratify. Not that the land hunger 
subsided at once—applicants were still numerous enough and willing to pay 
almost any price : but the Government order was tantamount to a declaration 
that the scheme, of colonization had been completed, as was in fact the case. 
Surplus lands over and above the charagah limit were extensive enough but 
often uncommanded and seldom to be compared in quality with the allotted 
lands, which were now occasionally offered for sale by private vendors. The 
Irrigation department, moreover, showed that most of their distributaries were 
already working at full pressure and could bear no further addition to their 
prescribed capacity. The area available for sale was thus much reduced, and 
very little land has actually been disposed of in this way. Nor can further 
allotment on any considerable scale take place without some embarrassment 
to the Irrigation department on account of the disturbance to existing 
arrangements thereby created, which ought to be avoided as far as possible. 


CHAPTER II.—The Lower Chenab Canal. 


88 . The Reclina Doab was as nearly as possible an ideal country for 
„ , . irrigation works. The Chenab river 

is not le projee. afforded an abundant water-supply—its 

actual recorded minimum is 3,828 cusecs, but the general average is more 
than double tin's figure and the period of short supplies is inconsiderable. 
There were no deep cuttings or other unusual engineering difficulties, 
and the cost of construction was, by comparison with similar ventures, un¬ 
usually low. The peculiar fitness of the Reclina Doab for a project of 
this sort is described at some length in paragraph 1G3, and its physical 
features need not be hero recapitulated. But despite numerous favour¬ 
able signs, perhaps no undertaking of the kind ever started with its for¬ 
tunes at so low an ebb or endured such vicissitudes before attaining fruition. 
As far back as 1875 a project was mooted, which embraced the whole Doab, 
but tho Government of India declined to embark on a scheme of any 
magnitude ; for in those days nothing short of prophetic insight could have fore¬ 
told the immense developments in irrigation that were to lie, and the attitude 
of Government was non-committal. The abortive project of 1875 was followed 
by an inundation canal in 1882, which never irrigated more then 52,000 
acres, and failed from the outset. The present canal dates from 1891: it was 
for the first time since 1875 a complete project, in that it included the provision 
of a head regulator and weir and the conversion of the old inundation canal 
into a perennial system : at the same time the passion for combining navigation 
and irrigation was finally laid aside. The project of 1891 was sanctioned on 
the 14f,h July 1892. Meanwhile the Canal had been opened unofficially from 
its new head in March 1892, when the Rakh and Mian Ali Branches began 
to irrigate: the Jhang Branch followed in 1890, Gugera in 1898-99, and the 
canal was officially declared to be complete at. the close of 1899-1900. It thus 
differs from older projects in the greater rapidity of its construction ; also, it 
earned revenue much sooner. Of the steady growth since 1900, improvements 
effocted, dangers met and overcome, it is unnecessary to say more at this stage : 
indeed, mere words could hardly describe the work of the irrigation officers 
more eloquently than the following plain and unvarnished facts. The 
canal was estimated to irrigate 1,100,000 acres and earn a return of 15 04 
per cent, in 1914-15. By 1912-13 it was paying 39'18 per cent, on a capital 
expenditure to date of Its. 3,09,18,169; while the average area irrigated 
annually during the three years ending 1911-12 amounted to 2,254,094 acres. 

39. The licadworks at Khanki consist of a weir 4,045 feet long, divided 

by piers and cross groynes into eight 
bays, varying from 441 feet to 515 feet 
in length. On its left flank are the undersluices with the canal head and sub¬ 
sidiary regulator, which arc separated from it by the dividing groyne. Here too 
in connection with these canal regulators is the left protection bund, four miles 


Tbt headworts. 
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]on" upstream. The right flank is protected by a Bell’s band up and down 
stream and by a massive earthen retired embankment, -which is carried, in pro¬ 
longation of the weir, across the low land of the river bed for nearly four miles to 
the right high bank of the river and then extended as a marginal bund along 
the higher ground on the right bank of the river. The weir is provided with 
vertical steel shutters 0 feet X 3 feet, hinged on to the crest Avail and supported 
from the upstream side by a standing lie rod, which passes through a hole in 
the shutter and is fastened there by a trigger on the down-stream face. By 
knocking this trigger aside the shutter readily falls back on to t he level surface 
of the crest wall. A Avire ropeway has been erected over the av hole length of the 
Avoir : it carries cradles, each accommodating two passengers. The main canal 
regulator has 12 bays of 24'5 feet each; theseAvere originally sub-divided by 
jack piers into smaller bays, but the jack piers have recently been removed. A 
subsidiary regulator Avas added in 1910-11 in continuation of the old one, AvitJi ft 
bays, also of 24'5 span. In all the bays a set of sit'd upper gates Avork from 
above by means of a travelling crane, Avhile there is also a set of moveable sills 
rising from the down-stream floor and worked upwards by suitable gearings. 


40. Eight main branches of the canal serve the colony area. At mile 28— 
I!r nc a canal mile = 5,000 feet—the (rugera 

Branch leaves the main stream. It has 
a length of 5ft - 4 miles before it bifurcates into two subsidiary branches, the 
Lower (rugera and Buraia, 77*5 and 45 - 8 miles long respectively. The Buraia 
Branch is nearest to the Ravi. At Is'anuana, 40 miles from Klianki, the main 
line breaks up into tlie .fining, Itakh and Mian Ali systems. The Jhang Branch 
is second in size to the Uugera : 61*7 miles from Nanuana it forms the Loavci* 
Jhang Branch, 37*8 miles long, and BhoAvana Branch of 7\ miles. The Rakli 
and Mian Ali Branches are respectively 551 and 2(H) miles long. Of these 
branches (rugera and Buraia irrigate the south-eastern portion of the Colony, 
Jhang and B how ana the north-Avostern, and the Itakh and Mian Ali the 
central region. The total length of the main lines is 427 miles. 


41. There is a magnificent series of distributaries, and a Avatercourse 

Distriluitarips mid wnf.preonm’s. SVstom SCCOIld 1,0 HOlie in India. The, 

mileage in distributaries is 2,280, in 
watercourses over 12,000. As every settler is practically guaranteed a supply 
for his holding, or rather the Irrigation department makes this its aim, the sur¬ 
face levels of every square had to be taken in the first instance. Large scale 
contour plans Avere accordingly prepared, from which the village boundaries 
could lie suitably fixed and watercourses constructed Avith correct capacities, 
alignments, and gradations ; finally, wafer Avas delivered at the highest, corner 
of each square, so that the Avhole could be irrigated by gravitation. The village 
water course is the unit, from Avhich irrigation actually takes place, and water¬ 
courses almost invariably take out from distributaries: there are, however, a 
few direct outlets on main branches. 


42. The table beloAV shows the capacity of the branches and principal 
„ ., .... distributaries. It is based upon a full 

supply factor of 22o acres per eusec for 
the Rakh and Mian Ali branches and 200 elscAvhere. The total supply requir¬ 
ed at distributary heads is 9,645 eusocs, exclusive of a liberal margin which, has 
to be allowed for absorption in tlie main line and branches. The authorised full 


supply is 11,072 eusees and the actual average during July 1913 Avas 10,606 cusecs. 
This is equivalent to about six times the discharge of the Thames at Teddington. 
There Avas an average daily discharge in 1911-12 of 9,349 cusecs during kharif 
and 8,180 for rabi. Water is always abundant during kharif; the rabi supply, 
however, fluctuates and fell as low as 5,877 cusecs in 1899-1900—at such 


times the rabi harvest is gravely endangered. The loss by absorption is estimat¬ 
ed at 60 per cent, in all, 5 per cent, in the main line, 13 per cent, in branches, 
12 per cent, in distributaries and 30 per cent, in Avatercourses. Velocities vary 
between 4*5 feet per second in the main line with full kharif supply and 3 feet 
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per second with low rabi supply : in branches they range from 4 feet to 2*5 feet 
per second, in distributaries from 25 feet to 1 foot, according to size and slope. 

Abstract capacity statement, Lower Chenab Canal. 


Branches. 


Capacity in 

CllSl'CS, j 

excluding J 
absorption.: 


L’rinripal distributaries. 


Hath 

Upper .Than" 

Lower J iv.vrc 

Bliowaua 

Mian Ati 
Upper G::gera 

Buraia 

Lower Ongcra 


1,019 


1,051 


1,172 


541 


1,091 


1.003 


1.731 


Di.jlcnt 

Laklmwala 

Deborah 

Armi 

Arbi 

Kbnir Ali 
Nils ran a 
Cliiuiut. 
MfnUianu 
! Sanmgxvala 
Wughwiila 
Burali 
| Kliewrft 
Dbaular 
I Fai|ir?ar 

I (lujra 

1 Suitan Bakina 
I Glianu 
Malign u: 

Khali kut 
Khurriauwala 
( Mull ay 
. Munanwala 
| Uajiana 
| Xalna 
i Danguli 
i Tainllianwala 
l Sanmudri 
Killinnwala 
, Xupewala 
Tarkhan! 

! Kbikbi 
' Axvagat 
Mmnri 
1’anliani 
Dabhanwala 
Itassiaiia 
Kajiana 
ltlmil 


I 

I niii 
’ t.-i 


Capacity in 
ounces. 


204 

123 

73 

64 

55 
53 

28 0 

204 

84 

72 

52 

50 

331 

315 

81 

02 

191 

78 

71 

175 

170 

99 

211 

125 

89 

02 

429 

255 

239 

50 

207 

222 

103 

ioo 

.107 

84 

76 

56 
50 


43. 


Escapes. 


Esc An: ItESKRVOIKS, 
J?jca/.s. 

Jlarh 

Sarfattu 

Kotlm 

Beranwnln 

(about, to be abandoned 
in favour of a direct, 
escape into the Chenab 
river at Ilinduaua), 
Biicliinna 
Bliagat. 

Kudu Korn ... ■ 


l.OWKIt CnENAD CaVAI,. 
Branch. 


The function of an escape channel is to draw ojf superfluous water 

from the canal, or in 1 he event of a breach 
to divert the entire supply pending 
repairs. The Loner Chenab Canal is well provided in this respect, where¬ 
by efficient working is greatly facilitated. Tlic Rechna Doab contained many 
large hollows admirably suited to the purposes of an escape reservoir. The Budh 
vala is also used in this way for the Jhang and Bhowana brandies, while the 

main line has an oscape into the Chenab 
river itself. Reservoirs proper are 
shown in light blue in the map, accom¬ 
panying this report, and a list of them, 
with the branches they serve, is append¬ 
ed in the margin. These are all natural 
depressions suitably embanked. 48 
miles of escape channels connect the 
reservoirs or other escapement area 
with the branches. The discharge of 
these channels is as a rule equal or 
nearly equal to the discharge of the branch at the point of exit therefrom. 

44. The process of irrigation is regulated by rotational closures, known 
Waribandi. ' m ^ ie vernacular as waribandi . In the 

summer months the canal runs at full 
strength, and all its branches are simultaneously supplied: but this is not the 
■case during the winter, except in seasons of unusual rainfall. In the winter 
each branch usually runs for 10 or 12 days, and watercourses have to work ac¬ 
cordingly. Actual distribution is from outlets ( mogha ), of which there may be 
several allotted to a single village. These zamindari watercourses discharge 1 


Knkli, 

Mian Ali. 
Upper .Jhnnjj. 


Upper Gujjorn, 
Lower (1 ugem. 
Lower Gup-era. 
Mural a. 
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to 3 cubic feet per second. Instead of attempting to irrigate; the area com¬ 
manded by ail outlet simultaneously, the whole supply is directed to each 
square in succession for a limited period ( icari ). Sis to twelve hours is the 
usual duration of a icari. The area irrigated by a single outlet is called a chafe, 
and chakbandi means the distribution of mauza areas into irrigation blocks. 
The period of flow being limited in rabi to 10 or 12 days, and the minimum 
duration of a icari amounting to not less than 0 hours, it follows that a chak 
may comprise as many as 40 squares. Waribandi within the chak is usually 
arranged by grantees among themselves, when the canal officer adds his 
formal authorization. In the event of disputes arising the waribandi is 
arranged by the canal officers themselves. Once formally sanctioned, it may 
not. be altered or disturbed. The nicety, with which these claims to water are 
calculated, is well illustrated by the anxiety to secure the use of the water, 
which may be flowing in the watercourse between the conclusion of one set of 
imris and the beginning of the next at the outlet head. This is known as 
the nikal and usually falls to the last square, on the watercourse, a fact which 
accounts for a good many exchange applications. For the purpose of irrigation 
each killa of a square is divided into small eompartmenls, called Maris. This 
process is called kiaribandi: its object is to prevent waste of water by attempts 
to irrigate too large an area at one and the same time, and infringements of the 
rule are punishable by fine under the Canal Act. 

•Jo. The limit of the area supplied with water from ihe canal is defin- 
. . .. . , ed bv an artificial line, known as the 

Tlio Irrigation lioumlnrv. . . * . . . 

irrigation boundary. It is usually a 
natural drainage, beyond which it is inexpedient or impossible for canal 
water to pass by gravitation. It is not coterminous with village boundaries: 
on the contrary, along the Ravi many mamas are arbitrarily divided into two 
distinct portions by the irrigation boundary ; the mauzas so* divided are those, 
a\ Inch contain an area, liable to inundation from the Deg or Ravi and consequently 
outside the range of canal irrigation. As regards the assessment of land 
revenue charges the irrigation boundary performs the important function of 
prescribing the limits, to which the Canal department are confined as an as¬ 
sessing agency. Outside the irrigation boundary the district revenue stall are 
responsible for the assessment. Further information upon this matter is eon- 
Iallied in paragraphs 187 and 188, and in Appendices Til A and B the rules for the 
assessment of land revenue charges within and without the irrigation boundary 
are respectively embodied. Branches, distributaries and village watercourses 
have also their irrigation boundaries: each system is a reproduction in little of 
the larger whole. Areas commanded by distributaries are generally bounded 
by broad drainage lines (mahfuza nala), which invariably follow the lowest 
contours and are permanently reserved from cultivation. 

40. The exclusion of silt at tlie head of the canal is of paramount im- 

Si] portanee : silt is a menace not only 

to the efficiency of the whole system but 
to the crops themselves, which are endangered by the consequent shortages in 
supply ; and if such shortage occur at a critical period, large losses in revenue 
must inevitably ensue. Ever since the opening of the canal in 1S92 silt was 
admitted in quantities which varied from time to time but at first constituted 
no particular danger. Still the silt question could not be ignored for ever and 
before long it forced itself mimistakeably upon the attention of the canal 
officers. The vagaries of Indian rivers are proverbial and the Chenab was no 
exception. Record floods in 1903 and 1905 carried away the last of the islands, 
which formerly existed both above and below the weir at Kbanki. This pro¬ 
duced an important change in the regime of the river. Prior to the floods, 
the river broke up, as it approached the weir, into several well-defined'channels. 
The silt that formed in these channels was scoured out in flood time, while 
the main stream, carrying the bulk of the silt, passed over the weir on its right 
flank away from the canal head. With the disappearance of the islands deep 
stream was no longer sharply definable : the bed became a series of shallow 
shoals, no higher on an average than before, but nowhere broken by well-marked 
channels. About the same time the main discharge worked over to the left of 
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the weir and with it most of the moving silt, which now gained admission to the 
main canal. 

The new conditions affected most adversely the Gugera system, which 
„ , takes nearly half the supply of the 

The problem of ailt clearance, 1 , % Tr , i i 

'whole canal. Here the problem pro* 
sented itself in the most bewildering fashion. The silt appeared to move 
along the bed of the branch in successive waves. There would be deposits 
at the head, impeding discharge power, which would suddenly clear only 
to reappear lower down in the canal. These phenomena would be accom¬ 
panied by an increased discharge at the head and sudden rise of level lower 
down, as often as not in a reach of embankment, when breaches would at once 
be apprehended. Difficulties of this description at the head would repeat tlujm- 
selves in the lower regions. The general insecurity resulting to the crops from 
this unsettled condition of the supply could hardly be exaggerated. With a 
head gauge level with that in the main canal, the Gugera system sometimes took 
no more than 80 per cent, of its normal supply. The Jhang Branch, carry¬ 
ing 2,950 cusecs, bad until 1908 always taken its full discharge. In this year it 
silted up in one of its long reaches and the supply fell to 350 cusecs short of 
requirements. The canal banks in this locality lacked cohesion : consequently 
no less than 0 breaches occurred in 1908 and large sums were paid in com¬ 
pensation. And these arc not isolated instances. The silt problem was more 
or less insistent on every other branch and channel of the canal. 

Of the remedial measures taken to avert this pressing evil it is not 

, necessary to Avrite at length. Where it 

JieuuTual measure*. , ., 0 ' 

asserts itsell, greater scouring power 
is indicated, and this is attained in several ways. On the Gugera Branch there 
has never been a general clearance of silt, but the main channel is being 
widened and the size of bridges increased accordingly. The effect of these 
measures, together Avith the erection of a dividing-wall upstream of the head 
regulator at Sagar, has been to increase discharge poAver, and silt is uoav effec¬ 
tively eliminated. On the Jhang Branch in 1909 more drastic action was re¬ 
quired and taken. There Avas a general clearance from Suklieke to Beramvala, 
an operation of no little magnitude but entirely successful. The work was 
begun and finished on a closure of 12 days : 22,000 zamindars Avere employed at 
a cost of about rupees 1 lakli and the result was an increase of 100,000 acres in 
the next rabi crop. The .Iliang Branch has not since silted up to any serious 
extent. The smaller distributaries and village watercourses are of course con¬ 
stantly cleared by zamindars and growing heaps of silt are commonly to be seen, 
especially whore the channel takes out of the parent stream. Waste space is 
usually reserved for this purpose. The necessity for a clear passage at water¬ 
course heads cannot he too strongly emphasized and no module or gauge outlet 
can he successful, or is worthy of general adoption, if it fails in this essential 
particular. 

Much more depends ou the measures taken at Klianki to prevent (lie 
entry of silt into the main canal. These aim at the admission of a longer 
and shallower film of water than Avas originally possible, drawn, moreover, 
from the surface only. The subsidiary regulator Avas added and the jack piers 
in the old regulator Avere removed, as described in paragraph 39, mainly Avith 
this object, to the attainment of Avhich a new permanent crest, four feet higher 
than before, has also materially contributed. 

47. In all canal projects only a definite proportion of tbo area com- 
...... manded is destined to receive irrigation : 

Area proposed for irrigation. ,, 

a standard is, in short, provided tor the 
canal engineers to Avhieli, though liable to alteration from time to time, it is 
their duty to conform. The proportion Avas originally called the haqq abpashi , 
and this is still its popular designation. The phrase is, however, a misnomer 
and no longer receives official countenance. It implied a guarantee, whereas it 
is the express policy of the Irrigation department to give no such guarantee. 
The area proposed for irrigation is therefore noAv known as the raqba abpashi 
mujawiza. 


regulator at Sagar, 
lively eliminated, 
quired and taken. 
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In the determination of this area various factors had to be considered. 
Waste spaces are necessary to the health both of men and beasts. In Colony 
mauzas they were created artificially under the name of charagah. Proprietary- 
villages were not as a rule so closely settled as to violate this principle of 
hygiene. Here the Irrigation department had to ensure that the introduction 
of canal water did not import a new element of insalubrity by suddenly increas¬ 
ing the area under crops. Nor was it desirable that people already provided, as 
in the proprietary villages, with the means of irrigation, albeit laborious and 
not highly renumerative, should be demoralized by too easy access to new 
sources of supply, in the proper use of which they were without experience. 
Most of all, the evils of water-logging, so insidious in its approaches, so inevit¬ 
able in its ultimate disastrous consequences, dictated prudence from the outset. 

48. The policy of Government in reference to this question is contained 
.... in the following extract from instruc- 

. _ turns, issued on duty 1st 1901 by the 
Chief Engineer, for the restriction of irrigation in the khadir parts of the 
Lower Chenab Canal:— 


“It is agreed that the only test of the volume of water poured on to the land, which 
can be readily applied at present, is that of the area irrigated, as it may be safely said 
that this area will he generally in direct proportion to the volume used, if the 
crops are to be matured. The tendency to water-logging will be gauged by the rise 
of the spring water level, and in the khadir tracts of the Chenab Canal this must 
be carefully watched by means of the biennial well measurements. 

As a tentative measure the following scale has been approved for the percentage of the 
gross area commanded to be irrigated annually :— 


Depth of the spring 1 water-level below ground. 

Percentage of gross area of village, 
which may be irrigated. 

40 feet or more 

50 per cent. 

2 f> to 40 feet 

40 per cent. 

Less thaii 2.1 feet 

i 5 per cent, or kha.rif irrigation only. 


No promise should be given to the villagers of any definite percentage of irrigation, 
but it should from the first be explained to them that the supply will he reduced as 
the spring level rises. . 'When the Executive Engineer finds that the spring- 
level in any series of villages has risen and is about to pass from one range of 
depths to another in the scale given, he should, with the approval of the Su¬ 
perintending Engineer, inform the Deputy Commissioner . . . and request 
him to warn zumindurs that the spring water level is approaching the limit, 
at which a lower percentage of irrigation must he enforced, and that a reduction 
of supply will, if the subsoil water continues to rise, be made from the begin¬ 
ning of a crop to be named. It is of the utmost importance that timely notice 
should be given so that the people may adapt themselves to the change . . 

. It is not the intention of Government that the rules 

should be worked harshly, arbitrarily or with mathematical accuracy, and the 
object of issuing the notices through the district officer is that lie should satisfy 
himself that due notice is being given of the intended restriction of irrigation, that 
no changes in the methods of husbandry are involved, that the restriction is not 
likely to cause desertion of tenants and their migration to better-irrigated lands, 
or that there are no special circumstances peculiar to the tract, which would 
suggest the expediency of postponing the restriction.” 

49. The arrangements notv obtaining in the Chenab Colony were 

l’roaenl position as regards the area proposed for designed, ] )Vll SUfU it to these 01 dei’S, in 

irrigation. 1907. The proportion proposed to be 

irrigated is now as follows for the area included in this settlement:— 

(1) Proprietary villages, 50 per cent, of the culturable area. 

(2) Colony villages, 75 per cent, of the area allotted or available for 

distribution. 


E 
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Exceptions. — (a) The percentage in Colony villages on the Bliangu, 
Dhaular, Sultan Paklira, Boeder, Mangani and Ghanu distributaries is 66 per 
cent. 

(b) The percentage in Colony villages on the Dangali 
distributary, below the Iligh Bar, is 50 per cent. 

In Colony villages the calculation is made on the area remaining after 
land classed as charagah and ghairmumlcin has been excluded. Seventy-five 
per cent, of the allotted, is substantially equivalent to 50 per cent, of the gross, 
area. 

50. An examination into water levels may appropriately follow these 

Subsoil watcr-ievci. remarks on the policy and practice of 

the Irrigation department in connection 
with the raqba abpashi mujawiza. The statistics tabulated are for Avell measure¬ 
ments annually recorded by the department; they are arranged with due atten¬ 
tion to the physical conformation of the Colony area, which is the cause of such 
variations in the water-level as are to be found. 
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The danger zones will be at once apparent. In the High and Middle Bar, 
■descriptive terms which explain themselves, the steady rise at the rate of 1 to 2 
feet per annum is disquieting, but the day of reckoning is still far olf. In the 
khadir areas it has already arrived and the reduction to 50 per cont. on a portion 
of the Dangali distributary and in all the Proprietary villages, however unfortu- 
nate for cultivators settled, in those regions, can ho justified as a protective mea¬ 
sure. The latter are old-established mauza-s with wells of considerable antiquity, 
from which water is regularly drawn at no great depth for the purposes of 
agriculture; and where well irrigation exists already, as here, or requires but the 
stimulus of enterprise to call it into existence, which is the case on the Dangali, 
it is surely not the function of the Irrigation department to supply canal water 
so lavishly as to render wells unnecessary. The two methods are in fact often 
most happily combined, the wells counteracting shortage in supply from the 
canal at critical periods. That a similar reduction in supply was not enforced 
on the Bahlak distributary is due to its rather exceptional circumstances. The 
Bahlak was infected with rch to such an extent as to justify special remedial 
measures, which took the form of auxiliary supplies of canal water intended to 
wash out the noxious sails : the settlers were also largely camel grantees on 20 
year leases and therefore unlikely to invest capital in wells. The 75 per cent, 
limit was therefore retained. Deduct ions in the Chenab khadir are even more 
drastic; on the six distributaries, where Colony mauzas are only permitted to 
irrigate 66 per cent, of the area available for allotment, proprietary villages 
are actually restricted to 10 per (rent, of the cult arable area. These latter, 
however, lie outsider the scope of this settlement. 


51. That these preventive measures arc not superfluous is clear from a 
... f survey of conditions at Ilafizabad. 

w ator-loj»giu£ : \U ilum^rs and rnnftlics. ... * J , , , " , 

Here water-logging has reached the 
acute stage, and irrigation is not only unnecessary, but positively injurious. 
Certainly conditions are exceptional at Ilafizabad, been use the bed of the canal 
is below the surrounding water-level and as a result permissible irrigation has 


areas, if not the Colony as a whole. The curtailment of irrigation is only one 
of the unfortunate effects to be apprehended. The physique of the agricultural 
classes is also gravely endangered, for a malaria-ridden peasantry cannot hope 
for other than weakly offspring. That is a reflexion, which must give pause 
to the ardour ol the keenest enthusiast for the spread of irrigation. The 
problem that lies before the experts is, in short, how to reduce the diffusion 
of water without at the same lime diminishing the area under crops. The 
latest view attributes water-logging less to excessive surface irrigation than 
to the passage of large volumes of water down the main channels. The 


danger becomes acute when, as happens near the Gujramvala and Jliang dis¬ 
trict boundaries, a large branch runs close to the riverain area. To meet the 
evil it is necessary to rely on waterproofing the main canals or the con¬ 
version of perennial distributaries into kharij channels. The latter course;, in 
that it pres ents percolation through the bed and side slopes of watercourse 
channels for half the year besides stimulating well construction for the irrigation 
of rabi crops, undoubtedly checks the rise of spring level: but it is an extreme 
measure, at present postponed in favour of less drastic remedies, though 
supplies are being cut down where irrigation exceeds the designed percentage. 
Waterproofing is a costly but effective process with much to recommend it, 
and attempts are now being made experimentally to staunch the canal by 
this means. The principal linings in use arc puddle clay and cement plaster 
of varied composition. A substantial layer of clay is employed near Ilafizabad, 
because a thin cement lining would not withstand the pressure from the sur¬ 
rounding water. Further down conditions are more favourable to cement. 
The cement is mixed with silt and laid to a thickness of Ivj- inches upon the 
bed of the canal, which has first been excavated to a depth of some 2 feet and 
then suitably prepared. Side slopes are not at present treated. The lining is 
afterwards covered with the excavated earth and the canal is again ready for 
service. That this process will be of permanent value is now generally admitted : 
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and it is thus that Irrigation officers hope to lay the spectre, which looms so 
large in the future of irrigation. 

Nahri areas allotted, cultivated and matured, showing averages oj five years. 


Branch or circle. 

1 

Area allotted. 

! 

, 

i 

i 

Area . 

cultivated. ! 

! 

A rea 
mat ii red 
( nahri). 

Percentage of 
matured to 
allotted area. 

1 

I 

; 

Percentage of 
matured to 
cultivated area. 

, 


Acres. 

Acres. 

\ 

Ac-es. 



Jlvuiij* Brunch 

1 

540,032 

503,121 

480,801 

800 

9D-5 

liu^'cru Brunch ... 

089,481 

076.093 

000.120 

| 957 

97-6 

Uakh Branch ... ... 

455,006 1 

434,155 

419.042 

9211 

90-0 

Extension. 

127.899 

112,403 

94.101 

73 5 

837 

}'nn>rielury villages ... ... 

• •1 

•JS.KOo* 

1 

17.327 

... 

39") 


*Culftua!>k' urea witliin On- 1 miration houudar.v. 


52. The actual performance of the canal department, which will 

now be examined, habitually exceeds 
them own provisional estimates by a 
considerable margin. This is evident from the table at the head of this 
paragraph, which includes nahri cultivation only under the heading “Area 
matured”. There are some important deductions to be drawn from these 
statistics. The percentage of allotted area matured is highest on the Gugera 
Branch, where soil is uniformly good, and lowest on the Jhang Branch, where 
conditions arc adverse, the Jlakh Branch being intermediate in this parti¬ 
cular. The Extensions cannot properly he compared with the older branches, 
because they are of more recent date and at least 10 years are required to 
bring allotted areas under cultivation to the fullest possible extent. The 
labours of the Irrigation department arc reflected in the statistics showing 
the proportion of the cultivated area brought to maturity. Everywhere, 
except in the case of the proprietary villages, where large areas of ckahi, 
sailab, abi, and harani cultivation also .exist, they have more than fulfilled 
their obligations. No amount of captious or adverse criticism can detract 
substantially from the merits of this remarkable achievement,: and if 
general averages alone had to be considered, if the system of record on 
which these statistics are based left no loophole for error, the Irrigation 
department would bo entitled to unqualified praise for the success, which has 
clearly attended their efforts. But the reservations are significant, and we 
must see what truth there may be in the implications they convey. 


53. To take first the system 

Inadequacy of the system of record. 


of record—that is, the system W'hick 
assumes the area irrigated to be a 
sufficient test of the v olume of water 


supplied—there are a number of reasons other than water-supply, which may 
bring about an increase or decrease in the area under cultivation. The water- 


supply of a village is not in direct proportion to the percentage of its area 
matured. Outlets themselves vary greatly as to capacity, the quantity for 
unit area being in some cases double what it is in others. No doubt every 
effort is made to compute the size of outlet required w r ith due regard to the 
relative levels of the water in the canal and the land, to which it is to bo 
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a'pplied. This is in fact a vital consideration, because the extent of the matured 
area is largely dependent on the command from the canal, since land at low 
levels obviously has an advantage over land less efficiently commanded. But 
tbe quality of soil is also an important factor, both as regards absorption in the 
village channels and its ability to transfer moisture to crops. Moreover a 
perfect system of record should show how the various agricultural communities 
differ in their knowledge of the theory and practise of irrigation- and differ they 
do very largely—generally appreciate at its proper value the human element in 
what is anything but a matter of science pure and simple, and recognise the in¬ 
termittent nature of the flow of water down the channels and the effect thereon 
of droughts, rains and similar visitations. These are some of the conflicting 
influences, which have to he appraised before the sufficiency of water-supply 
can he gauged with any approach to accuracy : it will hardly be maintained 
that statistics of areas irrigated reveal them all. 


5-1). Nor will the figures 

Kxecss and defect iu supply. 


themselves survive a searching inquisition. 
True, they show a sufficiency of supply 
in the canal as a whole and in its 


main divisions taken separately. But a detailed survey of distributaries 
seriatim shows that perfection is some way off. The mauzas at tlie tail of 
nearly all the Gugera and Buraia Branch distributaries are still in a state of 
chronic distress. Mr. de Montmorency said the same of some of the Jhang 
Branch channels (Waghwala, Kot Ahmed Yar, Not Wasawa), and Captain 
Porrar of others. It may hei'e be observed that the length of a distributary 
is as a rule in inverse ratio to the effieienev with which it fulfils its Func- 
tions. The important Nasraua distributary (Jhang Branch) is an instance of 
this, complaints at tbe tail being very frequent. So was the Shahkot distribu¬ 
tary (Mian Ali Branch), till it was supplied with Gibb’s modules, of ■which 
more hereafter. Itotational closure of village outlets is the conventional 
remedy in such cases, but the remedy is sometimes, by reason of the friction 
it engenders, worse than the disease. Outlet reduction is a safer course 
and, upon the merits of individual cases, usually the course dictated by 
justice and expediency. Bor if tails still suffer from shortage, while the 
average for the whole canal is nevertheless unusually high, there is an obvious 
inference. Some mamas are getting too much. And the excessive supply 
enjoyed by many head villages is capable of becoming a positive evil. At a 
time when tail villages on the Nasraua were 1 far below their proposed supply, 
Mr. de Montmorency discovered that some villages on the same distributary, 
originally sound maira, were developing kallar in patches. lie was inclined 
to attribute this to over-irrigation—which is a plausible theory as to the causa¬ 
tion of new saline deposits, if not conclusive. Again, at the time of reassess¬ 
ment on the Itakh Branch zamindars commonly pleaded excess of water and 
consequent soil exhaustion in mitigation of the now demand. Not to amend 
conditions so inequitable as those described above, where they occur, would 
savour not only of impolicy, but almost of incompetence, and of course the 
Irrigation department is entirely innocent of any such intention. On the 
contrary its present activities are w holly directed to the removal of such imper¬ 
fections, as were, in the phenomenal rapidity with which the canal expanded 
and developed, of necessity overlooked. Of these activities mention will 
now he made. 


55. First, the distributaries themselves need constant attention : it is 
„ ....... not enough that contour plans should 

show a lavournblo line oi country with 
a steady fall and an absence of troublesome undulations. Nature will not be 
baulked of her caprices : the mysteries of command remain in many cast's 
unsolved to the end: some distributaries silt up unaccountably : some carry 
too strong a head of water, w hen, if the banks bo high, breaches w ill ensue. Of 
absorption, of the difficulty experienced in working very long distributaries, 
mention has already been made. These art: all problems to be met and over¬ 
come by patience and resource. A new head will often counteract the 
accumulation of silt: this method was successful in the case of Paxxliani, 
Bassiana and Mullay. One or two, such as the Aw a gat and Phadiara, which 
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failed to give satisfaction through excessive; length, were cut in two. The 
same*diflicuIties reproduce themselves on a smaller scale in the ease of village 
watercourses : sometimes realignment is necessary : sometimes the chakbandi is 
faulty : sometimes the watercourse outlet needs to bo adjusted. Upon the last 
point more will be said hereafter : but we must first refer briefly to a recent 
innovation, which bids fair, in the opinion of many, to revolutionize all precon¬ 
ceived ideas upon the subject and completely supersede existing methods, 
namely the experimental introduction of modules. 

50. The object of a module is to ensure the delivery of a constant 

supply of water from a distributary 

Modules. . 1 1 , i , . 

into a watercourse, whatever the varia¬ 
tion of level in the channels, and a good module should equalize supply when 
command varies. The greatest obstacle to effective distribution lias hitherto 
been the want of such a module and this waut is now being supplied. Only 
two types are at present in use on the Lower Chcnab Canal, Gibb’s module 
and Kennedy’s rateable gauge outlet, and these alone will be here mentioned. 
Others are in the air, for a satisfactory module is a pressing need and the quest 
is keen, but they do not concern the present discussion. 

The first of the two types approved for experiment, Gibb’s module, is 

described in the assessment reports 
(Gugera Brunei) II, paragraph !), and 
Itakh Branch, paragraph 9). It is fitted thro ugh out the Shahkot distributary, 
and the results may now be estimated with some degree of accuracy. Between 
DOB and 1911 the quantity of water poured over the country diminished by 
<T8 per cent., while the irrigated area increased by 20 per cent. The tail 
villages, long insecure, have received a much improved supply. This remark¬ 
able change is attributed by the Irrigation officers partly to improvement in 
the regime of the distributary channels and a new chakbandi, which Mr. Gibb 
introduced, but mainly to the modules, which they consider to have given 
practical proof of capacity to pass only their designed discharges within a large 
range; of head. The view of the Irrigation officers is fortified by the absence of 
the usual complaints from zamindars on this distributary ; it is true; that the 
Shahkot colonists do not positively admit improved supplies : such admissions 
would not be in keeping with the bucolic temperament, but of the actual 
improvement there can be no doubt. 

Kennedy’s module exists on various distributaries, Chm’ki, Sarangwala, 
Kennedy’* Biloeliwatn, Dangali, Xasrana, but no¬ 

where throughout the "whole length of a 
single channel. It is cheaper than Gibb’s and allows for a certain fluctuation 
in discharge, which accords with conditions on the Lower Clienab Canal, 
where supply is liable to fluctuations, Gibb’s module being defective in this 
particular. On the Dangali distributary the modules fixed on the upper 
reaches have secured to tail mauzas , which are not so equipped, a much 
improved supply. The moduled mauzas complain of shortage, but that is 
because they only receive a supply calculated to water 50 per cent, of their 
allotted area. The modules themselves have provided what was expected of 
them, a constant supply strictly proportionate to the need of each holding. 

57. That modules are destined to play an important part in future 
. , , , sell ernes for equalizing distribution 

(ntiire .f module*. „M hardly he gainsaid. The type* at 

present in use may be imperfect, costly, capable of being tampered with— 
indeed, the experimental stage is not yet past, and so momentous an innovation 
as this can only hope to win its way to general acceptance after many 
vicissitudes. But their substantial accuracy, as well as their vast superiority 
to masonry outlets, is undisputed. Reference has already been made to some 
of the dangers, which threaten the continued success of the Colony, if supplies 
are not restricted to actual needs. There is the danger of water-logging, there 
is the deterioration of the soil through excessive irrigation—for the capacity 
of soil to retain moisture increases, as the process of saturation advances. 
The most painstaking class of cultivator will, moreover, eventually be demora¬ 
lized, if the means of cultivation are made too easy ; whereas by reducing the 
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supply to the minimum proposed the -v alue of water will appreciate and ii 
will be more economically used. Immediate benefit will result to many tail 
villages, who will secure the proper share of water of whieli they arc at present 
often very unfairly deprived, and a large bulk of water will be liberated, 
■which may be usefully employed on new extensions or counteract possible loss, 
when the Triple Project has finally matured. These are large demands to 
mak e on behalf of a new and as yet unproved invention, hut they have the 
weight of high authority. The financial Commissioner, in his review of the 
Rakli Branch assessment report (paragraph 15), wrote :—“ I am convinced 
that it would be an immense gain to the administration to fix modules on the 
outlets of most of the watercourses taking out from the bead and middle 
readies of many distributaries.” It has not been demonstrated that modules 
should lie supplied throughout the whole length of distributaries. In head 
reaches during keen demand the upper outlets flood their land beyond require¬ 
ments, and the tail supply is endangered ; modules in the upper reaches assist 
the manipulation of the supply to tail villages at such critical periods, the? tail 
villages themselves being left in their original state. Also, stability in channel 
conditions is essential to their proper working, and in the early stages of canal 
development such stability is lacking. But, subject to these; provisoes, the 
introduction of modules on many more distributaries could hardly fail to be 
beneficial to their effective working. 


Outlet reduction. 


58. Equality in supply, whellier by reduction where it is in excess, or 

by increase where it is deficient, is 
perhaps the most important of present 
needs, and it must be considered apart from modules. Those w ho believe the 
best results to be obtainable by the general use of modules would be grievously 
disappointed, if their introduction were indefinitely postponed or altogether 
abandoned. Eor economy and prevention of w aste are at present largely stulti¬ 
fied by the difficulties experienced in recording the performances of masonry out¬ 
lets with a view to their alteration. Yet an adverse decision on the subject of 
modules as a practical issue w ould not affect the merits of the case for redressing 
any (nils, which may now be found to exist. The Irrigation department 
is at present embarked upon a systematic policy of outlet reduction, designed 
to ensure; to the remotest watercourse its apportioned supply—a policy in itself 
admirable, but calculated, unless it is carried out with the utmost caution, to 
defeat its own ends. It would lx; an exaggeration to say that the dangers to he 
anticipated from over-irrigation are as yet very real or v ery vital. On the 
other hand there is probably no branch of Colony management, w hich provides 
more openings for extortion and illegal gratification than the regulation of 
watercourse outlets ; and no act of a canal officer can he productive of so much 
discord or give rise to so much misconception and even unrest as a proposal to 
cut short, supply. These considerations arc, generally sufficient in themselves to 
predispose the officers responsible in favour of circumspection, though they 
should not avail to impede the furtherance of the most trivial scheme, if a point 
of justice is involved. 

5 ( J. 


►Suggestions for (lie equalization*of niipply. 


Among the most essential of the condit ions, requisite to a case for 

amending existing arrangements, is the 
presence on tin; same distributary of 
mauzas drawing respectively more and less than the permissible minimum. 
There j s no question of effecting a general reduction in supply throughout the 
Lower Clienab Canal : neither the Triple Canal project nor any other impend¬ 
ing scheme involves the withdrawal of a single cusec from this canal. And 
until the distributaries themselves have attained much greater fixity in their 
internal economy than they possess at present, there can be no urgent need to 
increase the supply of one distributary at the expense of another. What is 
still incomplete in many instances, and therefore in need of adjustment, is the 
allotment of supplies by village watercourses, especially in taii mauzas. On 
the older branches this is happily no longer the case : tin; Rakli Branch shows 
few distributaries, which are not satisfactory even to the very end. Arbitrary 
reductions here for no definite purpose would have no ground of justification 
and only excite needless opposition, which it is politic to avoid. Elsewhere if. 
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on the same distributary, one mauza is getting too much and another too little, 
it is a manifest injustice not to intervene in favour of the Aveaker mauza. In¬ 
deed, as far as the dangers of over-irrigation are concerned, the diffusion of water 
over wide areas is less calculated to raise the subsoil Avater-level than concentra¬ 
tion of supply witliiu limited areas. At the same time it is necessary to enter a 
caveat against a too servile acceptance of statistics for irrigated areas. Tt is 
not that these statistics are no guide at all, but they are an uncertain and not an 
infallible guide. There are other considerations just as pertinent to the 
enquiry. A large area of crops irrigated may only mean, for instance, 
imprudence in the use of a moderate supply from the canal. 'The human 
element, to which allusion has already been made, is a momentous issue : 
whether the colonists be capitalist, yeoman or peasant: if peasant, whether 
they he indigenous or immigrant : their previous experience, if any, in irriga¬ 
tion : their qualities as settlers : extent to which they cultivate in person : the 
fact of personal residence or substitution of a local manager. The purgana 
note-books maintained by the Collector contain information on all these points 
and may Avith advantage he studied. The evidence to be gleaned by actual crop 
inspection is perhaps most valuable of all. If there is Avater enough the crops will 
show it : for Avater cannot be disposed of clandestinely and hidden from vieAV. 
And the final decrease should be gradual: the permissible minimum must be 
approached by easy stages, not a single per salt am reduction. Above all there 
should he no corresponding rise in the duty per eusec, or the reduction 
becomes a tAvo-edged calamity. The full supply fad or is at present 22"> acres 
per eusec on the Rukh and Mian Ali Branches, elsoAvltere 200. There may 
he good reason for this variation, though why a eusec of Avater on the 
Itakh Branch has a larger range of duty than on the .Ihang Branch, for in¬ 
stance, is not prima facie apparent. HoweA r er, it is only necessary at present 
to emphasize the point that any alteration in the supply factor is not less 
important than an alteration in the supply itself, and that a proposal to raise 
the supply factor requires to be justified as much as a proposal to out down 
an outlet. Neither the one nor the other should he attempted Avithout good 
cause and due deliberation. 

00. There arc three schedules of occupier's rates at present in operation 

, Avithin the area included in the Colony 

Settlement. They are shown in detail as 
Appendix IT to this report. Schedules A and B apply respectively to the 
.Proprietary and Colony villages. Except in the case of gram (Class YJ1I) 
the rate now in force in the older villages is in each case S annas higher than 
the corresponding Colony villages. Tt A\as proposed in 1011 to apply the 
occupier’s rates prescribed for old villages to the Colony mamas as they came 
under assessment. That one schedule instead of I.avo should operate in the 
Colony area Avas clearly in the public interests. Still, the proposal invoh ed 
an increase of 8 annas in the Avater rate on nearly every class of crops for 
Colony mauzas, and on this ground the Government of India postponed con¬ 
sideration until some years should have elapsed and experience had been gained 
of the Avorking of tin? jicav land revenue assessment, in Anew of the very con¬ 
siderable enhancement involved in that assessment, though moderate enough 
in itself. 


Tlio Lower Schedule. 


It Avas at the same time decided to differentiate occupier’s rates 

in favour of villages, Avhere, owing 
to inferiority of soil, the profits of 
cultivation are so Ioav that differentiation in land revenue rates was uot 
in itself sufficient to meet the case. This Avas one of the recommendations 
of the Colonies Committee, submitted for final disposal to a departmental 
Committee in 1910. A decrease in classes IV and V of the schedule 
published in notification no. 31-1 of 0th January 1892 (B of Appendix 
II) was accordingly sanctioned by notification no. 112 Tt. T., dated 30th 
January 1912. The reduced rates are printed as Schedule E in Appendix 
II. Only Colony mamas are eligible for this reduction. Selections Avere 
made by the Settlement Officers for each circle as it came under assessment. 
The mamas enumerated in section E of Appendix II are those in receipt of the 


F 
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special concession. Out of 1,425 colony mauza& 113 benefit under the new 
scheme. This very tangible advantage is not sufficiently appreciated by critics of 
Government or even by zamindars themselves. The precautions against error 
or severity in assessment deserve a wider publicity than they have received. 
Thus on Class TV crops, which include cotton, wheat and toria, the reduction 
amounts to no less than 12 annas per acre, while Class V crops (gram, bajra, etc.,) 
pay 8 annas less than before. The introduction of this Lower Schedule is to 
some extent a counterpoise to the abolition of kharaba. But the criterion 
is different in each case : kharaba is retained only when water-supply is 
uncertain : the lower schedule on the other baud presupposes nothing beyond 
adverse soil conditions. The net result is that water rates are normally levied 
on sown areas ; but where water is deficient the assessment is on the area 
matured : and where poverty of soil precludes the hope of a full harvest, the 
water rates are reduced. 


CHAPTER III.--The Colony population. 

A.—C E >■ Si;s STATISTICS. 


01 . 

Population. 


Ctysr.s STATISTic 


Separate population statistics are available for the Colony area, 

the totals being as shown in the margin. 
'The figures for 1891 are probably ex¬ 
aggerated. The census of that year was taken in the cold weather, when the 
regular nomad populat ion was largely augmented by graziers from the riverain 

villages. In 1901 only 64,010 persons 
were entered as speaking “ Jangli”, and 
it is probable that the nomad popula¬ 
tion of the Bar did not exceed this 
figure before the advent of the colonists. 
The 1900 census was peculiar to the 
Colony and not connected in any way 
with the Imperial undertakings of 1901 and 1911. 


I 'far of 
enumeration 

1891 

1901 

190(1 

,1911 


Pu/iulation. 

in;,use 

780,(171 

8(1:1,244 

1 , 11 * 5,997 


the largest numbers. 


District of origin. 


1901. 

1911. 

Sialkot 


103,390 

96,981 

Amritsar 

... 

67,903 

8J,141 

Jullundur 

... 

56,983 

70,817 

Ourduspixr 

... 

43,593 

52,701 

Hoshhirpur 

... 

35,099 

41,234 

Lahore 


28,620 

28,176 

Oujrat 


25,352 

25,174 

Ludhiana 

... 

17,807 

28,306 


Of the 1911 total, some 548,207 persons w ere immigrants, born outside 

Immigrant. ^its. side by side with 

similar statistics lor 1901, the figures 
are instructive. The districts quoted are those which contributed settlors in 

Preference was given to the best cultivating castes in 
Statistics or iaimiouation. congested areas, lhc heat and burden 

of the day may he said to have been 
borne by the sturdy peasants of Amrit¬ 
sar, .lullundur, Gurdaspur, Iloshiarpur 
and Ludhiana, who have settled down in 
increasing numbers as permanent resi¬ 
dents of the Colony : and the palm 
for successful and efficient colonization 
must rest w ith them. Gujrat and Sial- 
kot are too near: with the easy com¬ 
munications prevailing the temptation to revisit tho old home is irresistible, 
nor are the cultivators of these districts so well fitted by temperament or con¬ 
stitution to adapt themselves to new conditions as their hardier brethren 
from the central Punjab. With the acquisition of proprietary rights it is to be 
feared that the homing tendency will assert itself increasingly. 

Some 557,790 persons were returned in 1911 as born within or near Colony 

limits. This of course includes the 
children of immigrants, but even so the 
immense increase in tho indigenous population is a very remarkable feature in 
these statistics. It w r as in the first instance the dry unproductive nature of 
the soil at home or the injury caused to riparian lands by the diversion of river 
water to the canal colonies, which induced cultivators from Jhang, Montgomery 
and Gujranw r ala to resort to the newly settled areas in search of land or employ¬ 
ment. The success of the Colony is primarily due to the immigrant settlers, who 
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I>rou"lit. ivith them and firmly established the best agricultural traditions oi 
the Province, but the part played in the development of the scheme by the 
aboriginal communities was both conspicuous and extensive. The grants of 
land they received were large enough, if not so large as the immigrant allotments. 
Not all were consistent in their allegiance to the Colony. The riverain grantees 
have frequently incurred the displeasure of the Colony officers for chronic 
absence in the old home. But the landless nomad of the Bar made an admirable 
colonist, because he had no temptation l o reside elsewhere and generally cul¬ 
tivated his land in person. The weak point in the immigrant world is the want 
of natural leaders. The heads of the Jangli elans are, on the contrary, genuine 
aristocrats and often men of intelligence and ability : they exorcise a patriarchal 
authority over their followers and are of real assistance in checking the tendency 
to crime, to which the aboriginal population is still unfortunately addicted. 


s K X 1)1 STBIBUTIO N—IM MIGRANT*. 

Proportion per tit Me. 


(12. Among the immigrants there are 700 females to every 1,000 males. 

The figure for the province is 817- 
s,x distribution. Very few females came at first, but as 

each caste settled dow n the proportion of females increased, while that of the 
children decreased. The figures in the margin illustrate this tendency. Thus 

Kambohs and Mazhbis, who were 
amongst the earliest settlers, show a 
larger proportion of females than any 
other caste, though the number of chil¬ 
dren under 15 born outside the Colony is 
less remarkable. The immigration 
of Jats and Arains is also of a permanent 
type. (iujars and Pathans, notorious 
absentees, have not yet settled dow'n 
properly. The menial castes, on the 
othor hand, are well established, having 
also brought large numbers of working 
children with them. The percentage 
of children for the whole Colony is above 
the provincial average, and indicates 
prosperity. There was a tendency at 
first for immigrants to marry in their 
old districts: but (.he antipathy to 
Colony brides is now largely a thing of the past, though the contracting parties 
are usually immigrants from the same district. The dearth of females w'as 
also responsible for a traffic in low' caste women, who were sold into the Colony. 
There has always been and still is a rooted aversion!on the part of the 
aboriginal inhabitants from intermarriage with immigrants. 
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The same stringency as regards women does not obtain among Ihe 
aboriginals, whose marriage customs, moreover, arc; or were in many ways 
admirable, female infanticide is very raro and divorce uncommon. It used 
to lie the custom for .Tanglis to marry very late, the men between 30 and 
35, the women between 25 and 30. To this salutary rule their line 
physique is doubtless mainly due. Largo families were hard to rear and the 
marriage of daughters not easily effected. But material prosperity and the had 
example of tbe immigrant population has changed all this. Jangiis now marry 
much earlier. Apparently the promise of a son or daughter in marriage can 
no longer be relied upon, unless marriage follows quickly upon betrothal. 


63. Tn the Census of 1011, 72 per cent, of the inhabitants of the 

Lyallpur district are returned as speak- 
..mpuigt. ing Punjabi and 26 per cent. “Lahndi.” 

This may fairly be taken as true of the w hole Colony area. Lahndi is the name 
now given in linguistic literature to the group of dialects formerly described 
as Western Punjabi. The Colony dialect is locally known as “Jangli” or 
“ Bar di Boli ” and forms the connecting link between Multani and Standard 
Punjabi. The immigrants of course brought with them the language of their 
old districts and consequently every variety of Punjabi is found. 

f2 
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64. A remarkable feature in functional distribution is the fact that 
,, nearly every caste is dependent upon 

ions. agriculture. Even the indolent Mirasi 

appears occasionally as a tenant, and the Batwal or Barwala, by profession a 
chaukidar, here and there applies himself to agriculture. But, broadly speaking, 
Jats, Baluchis, Mazhbis, Sainis, Kambobs, Mahtams, Arains, Gujars and Rajputs 
live by cultivation : field labour is recruited from Chamars, Chnhras, Batwals, 
Musallis and Ohangars, while among the weavers are found Kashmiris, Paolis, 
Banvalas and Chamars. Aroras, mainly from M ontgomery, .lhang, Multan, Shah- 
pur, Amritsar, Gujrat and Sialkot, are the principal money-lenders and shop¬ 
keepers, being assisted in the latter calling by Brahmans, Khojas, Khatris 
and Kashmiris. The trading classes are generally known as Kirars. Almost 
every caste, except Chamars, Batwals, Nais, Changars, Kumhars, Mahtams 
and Chnhras, are found in Government service. Apart from their occasional 
diversion to other pursuits, as indicated above, the artisan community, 
Tarkhans, Lohars, Modus, Paolis, Kumhars, Maehhis, Mirasis, Dhobis, Telis, 
Nais, Banvalas and Batwals, as a rule follow their traditional occupations. 
The majority of Chuhras are still scavengers pure and simple, and of Chamars 
those not occupied in agriculture and weaving are usually shoemakei’s or 
tanners. 


B.—PlSTKTBUTIOX OX;’ LAND BY CAS’XKS. 


05. The distribution of the allotted area by castes will now be consider¬ 
ed, together with their relative merits 
U ' UMK as colonists and cultivators. The tribal 

composition of tlie body of grantees in an assessment circle is a matter of the 
first, importance in estimating its capacity to pay revenue: there are variations 
in soil and inequalities in water-supply, but the strength or weakness of a circle 
ultimately depends on I lie agricultural character of those who hold the land. 
The following statistics refer to the Colony as a whole: the disposition of the 
cultivating castes by circles will he considered hereafter. The tribes are first 
classified as immigrant or indigenous : they are further distinguished by religi¬ 
ons, and in the case of immigrants their origin by districts is also indicated. 
The indigenous tribesmen are all natives of Lyallpur. Montgomery, Jhang or 
Gujranwala and they are grouped under two heads—Hithari and Nomad. It is 
not possible, to discriminate very accurately between those two designations from 
the racial point of view, for the same tribes appear and reappear in both 
categories. Ilitharis were landowners, selected by Deputy Commissioners for 
colony grants: the Nomads had a residential qualification but no land, 
and they were selected by the colonization officer. The difference would 
appear to he frilling, but it had nevertheless a far-reaching effect in de¬ 
termining their respective merits as colonists. With the Uithari the proxi¬ 
mity of the old home is a constant distraction : only too often lit' cultivates 
vicariously and is content with occasional visits to receive his share of pro¬ 
duce. The Nomads, on the other hand, developed unexpected qualities, of 
which mention has already been made in paragraph 61 axid more will be said 
hereafter. All classes are remarkable for the conservatism, with which they 
cling to the habits and customs of their forefathers —caelum non animum 
mutant —and the immigrant mauzas are portraits in miniature of the parent 
district, just as the indigenous settlements reproduce on an ampler scale 
many of the characteristic features of village life in the western Punjab. 
Climate is at present probably the most potent levelling influence. Gloomy 
prognostications are uttered from time to time upon the evil results to the 
physique of the people, likely to ensue from continued canal irrigation. No 
general decadence, however, is as yet apparent to the casual observer in the 
health or stamina of the Colony population : on the contrary, immigrants from 
milder regions have been visibly stiffened by the rigorous climate of the Bar, 
though the advent of canal water has to some extent mitigated the harshness of 
the indigenous races and perhaps diminished their virility. 
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Distribution oj land : (i) Immigrant —64 - 6 'per cent, of whole Colony. 
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06. Hindu Juts hold 23*G7 per cent. of the total allotted area. Of this 

jat Hindus 2 U"C 7 percont. practically all belong to Sikhs, who are 

much the most important, members of 
the agricultural community. His tine, physique, thrifty habits, and capacity 
for patient toil make the Jat, Sikh the most desirable of colonists. By no 
means an intellectual, lie nevertheless displays considerable shrewdness in "busi¬ 
ness affairs. Sikhs are themselves keen money lenders and consequently 
survive in the chronic struggle between hannia and zamindar, so characteristic, of 
rural India. Their enterprise extends far afield to service in distant lands. 
At their best Sikhs are possessed of a sturdy independence and a simple 
honesty, which attracts all who come in contact with them. A boorish and 
unmannerly exterior is hut the cloak to a nature rich in solid virtues. But 
these line qualities are often marred by grosser traits, as when their martial 
spirit and dogged courage exhibit themselves in crimes of violence. What 
tiny gain by abstinence from tobacco, they sometimes dissipate through over- 
indulgence in strong drink. An ill-timed parsimony displays itself in the 
entertainment of guests, their communal hospitality being generally confined 
to officials and underlings ; yet they Avill spend upon litigation or family cere¬ 
monies Avith a prodigality, Avhich suggests instability in the presence of good 
fortune, Jat Sikhs are better as servants than as masters, and their credulity 
renders them an easy prey to the evil counsels of designing persons. 

07. If the private life of the Sikh is not Avithout objectionable fea¬ 
tures, his character as an agriculturist 
is above reproach. In extensive cul¬ 
tivation lie is unsurpassed : Avheat, ioria and sugar are perhaps the favourite 
staples. Manuring is not their forte, but with the passing of the virgin fer¬ 
tility of the soil this defect is being made good. Sikhs have a keen eye; to 
profit and Avaste no labour on unremunerative crops. The area under fodder 
does not as a rule exceed the needs of their plough cattle and these, though of 
excellent quality, arc limited as to numbers by the needs of agriculture. 
The Jat Sikhs of the Manjha eame to the Colony Avith 13 or 14 years’ experi¬ 
ence of canal irrigation on tho Bari Doab Canal: this placed" them at an 
immediate advantage, Avhich they have since maintained, in the economical 


Jut Sikhs as cultivators. 
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use of water. The Sikhs of Amritsar also introduced their characteristic 
method of stacking bhusa in ail elaborate thatched rick. It was an innovation 
now largely followed hy others. Sikhs shine in the management of their 
domestic 1 affairs, in the erection of handsome and substantial buildings : last, but 
not least, in their arrangements for transport, and attention to the fluctuations 
of the market, which enable them to dispose of produce advantageously. 


08. The Amritsar Sikh is probably the best of the Jats in point of cul¬ 
tivation, though his spendthrift habits 
jat iiimius- origin tiv districts. ail( i violent disposition detract some¬ 

what from his merits as a colonist. He lores a high wall aiul gateway to 
screen him from his neighbours. Ln physique lit' is perhaps surpassed hy the 

Ludhiana Jat, bred in the Malva uplands 
j„ U | SI) ,„. and second to none. As regards thrift 

lcrix j> v ,cenhir,e and industry also Ludhiana Jats are su- 
jHsirict of origin. aiioii' it. of whole periorto tlu'ir brethren from Amritsar, it 

Col "“!' less successful in crop production ; the 
Amritsar ... 130.412 tun villages are not so neat, though they 

Ludhiana ... 77.910 i jo spend freely on buildings, but they are 

juiiiindur ... 56,729 :io peaceful citizens and effect ivc colonists, 

om-daspur ... iP .992 200 Their speciality is carts of a costly and 

., l5 elaborate type, now largely imitated 

‘‘ _ hy others. The .Tullundur Sikhs, locally 

VmUh - :i 1,972 1 ' known as “ Hoabias,” combine agri- 

Hoshiarpur ... 18,910 io cultural skill with admirable social 

Lahore ... 12,012 07 qualities. They are very partial to 

other ... 20,910 i i dcorl&k or covered entrances made of 

burnt brick masonry and adorned by 
pictures. Their aictdin have an unusual air of permanence and well-being. 
The Jullundur Jats taken all round arc perhaps the best of the Sikh colonists. 
The Sikhs of Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Urnbala, and Hoshiarpar, though highly 
esteemed in their own districts, arc here slightly inferior to their co-religionists 
from Amritsar, Ludhiana, and Jullundur. But they have all I lie best Sikh 
characteristics—industry, activity, frugality—and are often hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the more successful members of their community. Lahore Sikhs are 
disappointing— quarrelsome, litigious and violent, without being in the fore¬ 
front as agriculturists. Minor contributions to the Sikh contingent come from 
TVrozepore, Karnal, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, the Plmlkian States, Ivangra and 
Rolitak. 
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09. In the foregoing remark 

Tin* 8ikli community. 


on Sikh character and performance, no 
very sharp line of demarcation lias been 
drawn between Sikhs and Hindus. In 


reality the most orthodox of Sikhs maintain a very distinct separatist attitude, 
though caste prejudices still survive to show Iioav "practice can override precept. 
The impress of Hinduism remains in Ihe ritual of the Golden Temple, in the 
presence of Brahmans at births, marriages and deaths, in the popularity of 
Hindu sacred places, in the refusal of old fashioned Sikhs to mingle with their 
co-religionists of lower social status—Mazhbis, Hamdasias, Helitias and Itam- 
garliias. But the latterday revivalists are rather less catholic, for one of 
the most important items in the separat ist programme lias been the elimination 
of Hindu influence from Sikhism. A different motive lies at the root of 


another significant aspect of Sikh activity. Other proselytizing religions 
and the Arya Samaj have reclaimed many of the low class Sikhs, who found 
themselves excluded from social equality with the leaders of their ow n religion. 
A levclling-up of class distinctions has consequently resulted among Sikhs : at 
Lyallpur Mazhbis and Jats have begun to dine together : well-connected Sikhs 
frequently contract marriages with women of inferior position ; and low r caste 
brethren have been formally received into the Sikh fold. A movement towards 
temperance has also asserted itself, for drunkenness has long been recognized as 
the besetting vice of Sikhs and illicit distillation is rife in every Sikh ilaqa : 
in such circumstances the foundation of a temperance society at Lyallpur 
cannot be otherwise than beneficial. These indications, like the recent impulse 
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.1at Musmluiaus, ]2'31 per cent. 


towards education, show the Sikhs of the Colony to be a progressive and united 
body, willing and ready to remove abuses from their midst and earn distinction 
for the community. 

70. The Musalman Jats are next to their Sikh and Hindu brethren 

as regards the extent of their holding 
in the Colony. But beyond the racial 

connection Hindu and M u sal man Jats have little in common. The martial 
ardour and adventurous instinct of the Sikhs is singularly absent. These 
are a milder people, not remarkable for intelligence or capacity and constitu¬ 
tionally ill-equipped for a struggle against adversily and hardship, frequent¬ 
ing as a rule in the old home the damp and enervating river lowlands, 
■where cultivation required little labour but offered uncertain returns, they 
lack both the mainsprings of Sikh activity—physical fitness and the com¬ 
mercial instinct. Tlieir presence in such numbers is due rather to congestion 
in the parent districts than a natural aptitude for pioneer work in uncongenial 
surroundings. In private life they are extravagant and thriftless, hut display 
no inclination for sport or gaiety. As agriculturists they share the Sikh 
partiality for extensive cultivation, ('specially of cereals and sugarcane, though 
distinctly inferior in the quality of their husbandry. Indolence and in¬ 
difference to domestic economy must always impair their success as colonists. 
However they produce very fair results and there are some notable exceptions 
to this general disparagement of their agricultural achievement, .lat Mu sal - 
mans are a prolific stock, and tlieir women help them in the field, though 
this is not the custom with every section of the community. 

71. The largest allotment is held by I he Jat M usalraans of Sialkot. 

As elsewhere observed, they are not 
particularly devoted to the Colony and 

the attraction of the old home, facilitated by easy railway communication, is 
very strong with them. The Sialkotis arc typical Mu.salman Jats; though 

much more prosperous here than in the 
district of tlieir origin, there is more 
debt amongst them than usually prevails 
in the Colony. The Ourdaspur Jats 
have the same characteristics as their 
brethren from Sialkot and cannot he 
very highly rated either. The Iloshiar- 
pur and Amritsar contingents are, how 
ever, markedly superior. The Amritsar 
Jat is a peaceful, law-abiding citizen, 
equal to the Sikhs of his district as 
a cultivator, particularly in the pro- 
from Hoshiarpur are a manly and industrious 
peasantry, much above the Jat Musalman standard as regards physique: 
they have done excellently in the dry, inhospitable regions towards 
Ihang and Shorkot. Most of the remainder come from Cujraf, LTnbala, 
Lahore, Ludhiana, Multan, Jullundur or I'erozeporc and require no special 
notice; except for the Multanis, they present little variation from the charac¬ 
teristic type. The Multan Jats are rather different, robust and hardy like 
ot her western Punjab zamindnrs , with a strong preference for fodder crops, 
though lacking the agricultural skill of the rest. 

72. The Arams arc next to the Jats in importance. This mixed race of 

A rains, xu '7 per « r,t. professional ga rden ers are all Musalmans 

by religion. In appearance small and 
wirv, they fail perhaps at first sight to convey too favourable an impression, 
yd as colonists the Arains are second only to the Jat Sikhs. Submissive, 
hardworking and frugal, addicted neither to crime nor extravagance, they 
are model members of an agricultural community. In the old districts 
Arains are somewhat belittled as unambitious and" easily cowed by diffi¬ 
culties. Their character in the Chenab Colony wholly belies this imputa¬ 
tion. True, they do not count for much in local politics and produce few men 
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of mark: but they have addressed themselves to the most arduous labours, in 
regions remote and unpromising, with remarkable success, and survive the 
vagaries of a very trying climate in a manner which reflects the greatest 
credit on their physical powers. Arams are of all tribes the most philo¬ 
progenitive : in this connection their services to a nascent Colony, which needed 
above all an abundant agricultural population, can hardly be overrated. 
Not less meritorious was the part they played in wresting from complete 
abandonment many tracts, notably at the tail of the #f hang and Gugera branches, 
which other immigrants had discarded as v alueless. Arboriculture is popular 
with them, and an ample growth of trees generally characterizes their abadis, 
which, while they lack the imposing facades affected by the Sikhs, arc well 
established and flourishing settlements, often provided with fine mosques and 
guest-houses. They are a progressive body, keen in the cause of education, 
and anxious for wider recognition as an element of strength and substance in 
the body politic. 


73. Arains are not large landowners in the parent districts and their 

holdings are generally minutely sub- 
Aram;) as cult•rntoi 1 *, v • 1 i ■ *' , . *. 

divided: there is some truth m the 

allegation that they are unequal to the management of large estates, es¬ 
pecially as they prefer to cultivate in person and resent the importa¬ 
tion of outside labour. Signs of this tribal characteristic are not wanting 
here and there in the Colony, where grants are naturally much larger than the 
average holdings in the old home : however, generosity to landless dependants and 
a rapid increase in the Arain population has usually ensured the development of 
their mamas to the fullest extent—indeed many of the Arain villages are already 
congested. But though the Arains have an established reputation for compe¬ 
tence and industry in the administration of their Colony holdings, they are even 
more highly esteemed as tenants. They take service with every class of land¬ 
lord, and not a landlord but is glad to have them. The current proverb about 
them, vial gaen U raiyat rain (“ cows are best cattle and Arains best of ten¬ 
ants ”) is a just and well-merited compliment. Their preference for intensive 
culture survives, partly as a relic of their hereditary vocation and partly as a 
result of the minute sub-division of holdings already referred to. They are 
untiring in Ihe application of manure and well versed in the economical use of 
water. Vegetables, potatoes especially, spices, tobacco and other valuable crops 
always claim a large share of their attention. No tribe employs its women in 
field work more assiduously than the Arains. and very useful thev are. 

t ■ * * 


7L Iloslnarpur Arams have the largest holding in the Colony, closely 
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followed by their Jullundur brethren. 
The Arains of Jullundur are the elite 
and unsurpassed in the quality of their 
cultivation. Those of lloshiarpur and 
Ludhiana are hardly less desirable as 
colonists. Curdaspur and Sialkot sent 
fairly large contingents, but these are 
less skilful exponents of the Arain tradi¬ 
tion. The representatives of Lahore and 
Amritsar are present in smaller numbers, 
though they can compete in efficiency 
with most of the others. There are also 
Arains from Umbala, Multan and 
Gujrat—neither in quantify nor quality 
comparable to the best of their oaste- 
of Sialkot and Gurdaspur. 


75. Immigrant Rajputs occupy altogether 3 27 per cent, of the Colony, 
„ • , of which area ’52 is held by Hindu Rai- 

puts and the rest by Musalmans. The 
Rajputs are much less homogeneous than the castes described hitherto : 
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K.ums, 


nearly every Punjab district contributes its quota. The bulk of them are 

pensioners, yeomen, capitalists or auc¬ 
tion purchasers from Jkelum, Shall pur, 
Multan, Gujrat, and Jullundur. As 
such they have no very distinct tribal 
character: the attributes of large 
holders throughout (he Colony are 
much the same, and the description of 
them given in paragraph 132 applies 
to all alike. Umlrnla, Ilosluavpur and 
Sialkot sent small bodies of Rajput 
peasant grantees. As regards agricul¬ 
tural pursuits Rajputs are greatly 
handicapped by pride of race, in the 
old districts tbcy are usually large 
owners, but everywhere there; is com¬ 
plaint of careless and unsystematic culti¬ 
vation. The Umbala Rajputs arc among the least desirable of colonists. Their 
women observe the strictest purdah and afford no assistance in the held. The 
result is larger payments to the village servants, especially the water-carrier 
and sweeper. Umbala Rajputs are chronic absentees and seldom cultivate in 
person ; laziness, extravagance and inefficiency stand in the way of their 
success as practical farmers. The Rajput peasants from Sialkot and 
Hoshiarpur largely share the traits of their Umbala brethren, hut in a lesser 
degree: the Hoshiarpur is are the best, because they interest themselves 
directly in their holdings and do not leave everything (o' tenants. Minor con¬ 
tingents of Rajputs came from Rawalpindi, Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 

Rolitak, Hissar, Peshawar and Perozepore. 
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70. The Kambohs are practically all from Amritsar or Jullundur, and 

Kmu boh*, 3 01 per cent. the former hold four I imes as much land 

as the latter. The contributions from 
other districts are negligible. Kambohs are mostly of the Sikh persuasion, and 
those who have forsworn their Hindu origin and embraced Islam lack the 

energy of the Sikhs. As a general rule 
it may be said that, while Muham¬ 
madan Kambohs approximate to Arains, 
the Sikhs share the characteristics of 
their Jat brethren. The appearance of 
,the whole tribe, however, betokens 
inferior breeding, Kambohs being short, 
thickset and coarse-featured. Their 
lower status is further reflected in the contempt of the Jat Sikhs, for the two 
tribes never intermarry. In private life quiet and docile, the Kambohs have 
made excellent settlers and their community might with advantage have re¬ 
ceived a larger allotment in the Colony/ Their rise to the position of land¬ 
owner in the old districts is probably of 'comparatively recent date and it is 
as tenants that they are chiefly distinguished. As regards general capacity 
apart from agriculture they fall below the Jat Sikhs, and candidates for 
local honours from among their ranks are few and far between. But as culti¬ 
vators they stand in the forefront of their profession, careful alike of their 
land and their cattle, unsparing of personal effort, and on the whole superior 
even to the Jat Sikhs. In their partiality for vegetables, melons and other 
high class crops, they resemble the Arains; likewise in arboriculture, which 
has a considerable vogue with them. Potatoes and roses are a speciality with 
the Kambohs : as regards potatoes they now have many imitators, but no one 
has as yet followed them in the culture of the rose for commercial purposes. 


77. 

Pnilntna, 143 per cent. 


The Patkan element in the Colony is of no great importance. 

They are mostly pensioner or nazarana 
grantees from Jullundur, Peshawar, 
Hera Ismail Khan, Perozepore, Bannu, Ludhiana and Gurdaspur. Two dis* 


G 
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tricts, Lahore and Amritsar, contributed peasant contingents. The Lahore 





Pathans were Qazlbashes, extravagant 


Pi T HAS 8. 


and quarrelsome, inferior cultivators 

District cf 
origin. 

Acres 

allotted. 

Percentage 
of tchole 
Colony. 

and inclined to leave everything to ten¬ 
ants. Their villages are well estab¬ 

Mianwali 

... 7,206 

•38 

lished, though the Qazlbashes do not 

Lahore 

... 4,970 

■27 

reside personally to any considerable 
extent. The Mianwali grantees are of 

Other 

... ... 14,574 

■78 

a less characteristic Pathan type than 


the Qazlbashes and as colonists even more unsatisfactory. Many confiscations 
were necessary before they could be induced to settle, and now that they are 
obtaining proprietary rights their tendency is to settle up and disappear. 
The Mianwali Pathans are careless cultivators and somewhat criminally dis¬ 
posed : their abadis are not in any way conspicuous. 


GrjufS. 


District of 

Acres 

Percentage. 

origin. 

allotted. 

of ichole 
Colony. 

Gurdaspur 

34,878 

•79 

Gujrat 

... 3,772 

•22 

Hosliiarpur 

3,365 

•2P3 


78. The Gujars are all Musalmaus from Gurdaspur, Gujrat or Hoshiar- 

pur. In the Colony they have discarded 
(lujars, 1 ” i«or cent the pastoral tradition, for which they 

are distinguished elsewhere, and appear as ordinary cultivators. They are 
peaceable folk, not too industrious and somewhat hampered by debt. In the 

old districts Gujars generally occupy 
‘ J ! °‘ low-lying riverain lands, and their lack 

Di ori%° f allotted. ° f is P erha P S <*UC t( \ 

Coiony. dence in unhealthy surroundings. The 
Gurdaspur ... 14,878 79 Gujars here have been among the most 

0n j rat _ 3)772 . 22 persistent of absentees. But there has 

TT ' been some improvement of late and they 

can now show very tolerable abadis ; 
like Arains, they are a prolific tribe. The Hoshiarpuris are distinctly the 
best, being reputed skilful in sugar refining. The Gujars of Gurdaspur come 
second, and those, of Gujrat last of all. Save for the Hoshiarpuris, the Gujars 
cannot he accorded a very high place among the landed colony population. 

79. The Sainis arc all Sikh or Hindu, principally the former. They 

. . Q _ , hail mostly from Hosliiarpur : 'U mb ala 

and. Jullundur are also represented. 
These are the only districts, which furnished contingents of Sainis. They are 
said to be connected racially with the Arains and their name is popularly 
g supposed to be a derivative of rasai 

(“cleverness”). As cultivators they 
'origin"' aUo’iud. F ofwhole" resemble Arains in their partiality for 

colony. market gardening, but this is in addition 
iioehiarpur ... 9,885 5 to ordinary farming, for Sainis are 

Uwbaia ... 3,935 -si people of some social standing in the 

Jullundur ... 2,9i6 i6 old homes and intensive cultivation 

is with them not so much a profession 
as a hobby. Their industry, skill and thrift are proverbial: in the Colony 
they have an excellent reputation, though their holding is inconsiderable and 
they are not conspicuous in public affairs. 


Sainis, 87 per cent. 


District of 

Acres 

Percent ago. 

origin. 

allotted. 

of wh ole 
Colony. 

Hosliiarpur 

9,885 

'0 

Ihnhnla 

3,935 

*21 

Jullundur 

2,916 

•16 


80. Christians received 11,522 acres : a portion of this area is held by 
Christians,-61 per cent. European reward grantees and capi¬ 

talists, wliile the Roman Catholic Mission 
at Maryamabad were auction purchasers of 645 acres. The rest is allotted 
to peasant converts of various denominations in six mauzas, over the fortunes 
of which their respective ministers of religion preside. These Christians were 
originally Chuhras for the most, part with little or no previous experience of 
agriculture : what progress has been made is due to the inspiration of their 
leaders. 


81. The principal Hindu grantees not previously noticed are Labanas, 
Misceiiancoua Hindus 4 - 3 per oent. Brahmans, Rhatris, Aliluwalias or 

Bannias from various districts. These 
are mainly of the nazarana or pensioner classes. The Labanas are peasants 
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of the Sikh persuasion from Gujrat, Lahore, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, 
originally riverain dwellers with no great aptitude for agriculture. Tn the 
Colony they liavo proved their capacity for husbandry and can now compare 
favourably with the lower ranks of Jat Sikhs. Petty grants to Nais, Jhinwars, 
Tarkhans, Chimbas and Namanbausis are also recorded. 

82. The remaining Musalmans are almost as motley a company. 

Tliev include Sayyads, Awans, Qureshis, 

Miscellaneous Musahnan*. *61 per cent. M OgllIlls, And Balochis, _ These tribes all 

hold substantial areas. The Awans (7,318 acres) are mostly Miamvali peasant 
grantees in character akin to the Pathans of that district, that is to say they 
are slovenly cultivators of quarrelsome disposition, who have as yet shown 
no sign of developing into useful colonists. The Sayyads (0,334 acres) hail 
chiefly from Multan aud like the Qureshis, Moghuls and Balochis belong to the 
yeoman or capitalist classes. Paqirs, Mirasis, Telis, Chimbas, Nais, Sheikhs, 
Tarkhans, Jhinwars and Ghakkars complete the list of Musalman grantees. 

83. No less than 14,841 acres, or '7 per cent, of the total allotment, 

is held by Government departments, 
Departmental allotment.*, 'i percent. Municipalities, District Boards, and 

cavalry regiments, exclusive of roads, railways and areas covered by Avaterways 
and plantations belonging to the Irrigation authorities, hive Avliole mamas 
and part of a sixth are utilized as stud farms by Cavalry regiments. The 
Agricultural department’s holding at Lyallpur is also considerable, and 
scattered areas are allotted to the Army Remount department for stallion 
stables or fodder supply. The fair ground at Lyallpur is the most extensive 
of the District Board allotments. The other items arc of slight importance. 

Distribution of land : (it) Indigenous —35'4 per cent, of whole Colony. 


Hithari. 

Nomad (all Musalman.) 

1 

Religion. j Caste. 

Pelr jlj 
contage. 

Tribo. 

1§E&_ 

Sub division. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

f Jat Sikh 

1-3 

ipyj}£sJ 


Kharral 

3-0 

! Arora 

'7 B 



Wattu 

•95 

Hindu ... •! 






1 Mazhbi 

■03 



Chaddhar 

•35 

I 1 


Jat. and Raj- •j 




( Others 

•0 

put (Jangli). 


Bhatti ... 

•00 

f Rajput 

3-54 



Kfcichi 

•59 

1 ! Jat 

1-70 


l 

Othors 

12*05 

Musalman ... 






1 Sayyad, Qureshi 

2-00 


f* 

Jatoi 

1-93 

| 


Baloch 




l. Others 

•34 


l 

Others 

332 


84. Jat Sikhs, Aroras and Mazhbis are the chief representatives of 

the indigenous Hindu land-oAA'ning com- 

liiiidu Intbaris. ... ^ . , 

munities: they occur m numbers con¬ 
siderable enough to deserve separate notice. Ilindu Rajputs, Sainis, Kara bobs, 
Khatris and Brahmans are also found in lesser quantities, and require no 
more than a passing reference. Throughout the Colony the Khatris are 
oversliadoAved by the Aroras, \\ T ho are a strong and vigorous element in the 
body politic, as will be seen hereafter. 

(i) The Sikh Jats, save for a sprinkling in the vicinity of the Deg nala, 

. x all hail from Outranwala. The Sikhs of 

the Deg approximate to the Jangli type, 
with whom they have always been closely associated ; they are fair cultivators, 
hut much given to theft or the receiving of stolen property and a great 
anxiety to the police. The Gujranwala Sikhs arc very different, an athletic 
and manly race, surpassing in energy and industry the Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion of that district. Their cultivation is excellent, and their abadis well 
developed and prosperous. Like other Jat Sikhs they combine a taste for 

&2 
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adventure with love of gain, but though they make a profession of theft 
and illicit distillation, crimes of violence are rare amongst them. Virks and 
Waraichs are the principal indigenous Sikh tribes. 

(ii) The Ar oras, otherwise known as Kirars, were from the Jhang and 

Montgomery districts. They received 

Arorne.'i8 ppr ceut. , CJ “ , , 

grants on peasant, yeoman, capitalist 
and even camel service terms: an enterprising and industrious tribe, noted 
for capacity in a variety of pursuits- -trade, money-lending, service and 
agriculture. Efficient, if somewhat ruthless, landlords, they are no mean perfor¬ 
mers even in the actual labour of the field. Arora tenants along the Ravi 
have a special partiality for well cultivation and prefer superior staples. 
Their proprietary connectious in the old .villages date in some eases from 
Sikh times and have been since improved by sale and mortgage. Dhanvais 
(weighmen) are generally of Arora caste. 

(iii) 


iiiv/.Ubis '63 per cent. 


The Mazhbis are established in 4 mauzas and formerly belonged to 

the Gujranwala district. Most of them 
are pensioners from the 23rd, 32nd and 
34th Pioneer and other regiments. The Mazhbis have not been very success¬ 
ful colonists. Their lowly origin shows.itself in the untidy, ill-kept, abadis : 
cultivation is slovenly and unskilled; and the community is depressed economi¬ 
cally by debt, extravagance and a passion for litigation. 


85. 


Musulmnn IfiUitim. 


The separation of the Ilithari Musalman population into its 

component elements is no easy task. 
Jals and Rajputs are hopelessly inter¬ 
mingled, for it is the ambition of every aboriginal Jat to pass for a Rajput. 
All that can be attempted is to distinguish the chief land-owning Juts and 
Rajputs and add some remarks on the Sayvads and Qureshis, who occupy a 
considerable area. Miscellaneous allotments include grants to Pathans, Arains, 
Kambohs, Awans, Moghuls, Sheikhs, Qazis and Eaqirs, but the areas are so 
small as to require no further notice. 

(i) The principal Rajput sub-divisions are Sial, Chaddhar, Bhatti.Khar- 
, ral,Khokharand Wattu. In importance 

llnjpuu, 3 i*. rent. _ and tl.o extent of their allotments the 

Sials lead; these alone rank excl usively as LLitharis. The other five tribes are 
chiefly nomads and will be described as such. The Sials are of fine physique 
and belong almost entirely to the .Jhang district: two branches, however, the 
Taranas and Eattiauas, established themselves on the Ravi, where they still 
reside. The principal Sial elans are Rajbana, Bharwana, Kamlana and 
Mahni, 


(ii) Among the .Tat tribes, which received grants as Hitharis, the follow¬ 

ing inav be specially distinguished: 

' ‘ pet ' _ Kathia, Cliunia, Chathk, Harral, Khichi, 

Sipra. The Chuuias and Chathas are Gujranwala Jats of considerable agricul¬ 
tural skill, as compared with ordinary indigenous standards. Chunias are 
industrious without being given to extravagance, a rare combination. Khitdiis 
and Kathias are important Ravi tribes, but, like the Ilarrals and Sipras, they' 
fall mainly into the category of nomads. 

(iii) The Sayyads belong mostly to the Jhang and Chiniot talisils ; they 

„ „ ,. „ r ,„ 4 are treated with a certain reverence and 

Sayynds mid Qureslna, -1'OG per cent.. .. . . . , . , , , , ,. . 

live in considerable state, whereby their 
fortunes have become somewhat embarrassed : the Qureshis occupy a similar 
position in the Sliorkot tahsil. There are also settlements along the Ravi. 
The tribal characteristics are reproduced in their colony holdings. Subsisting 
largely on doles from their religious adherents and affecting an odour of 
sanctity, they are of no great usefulness in the capacity of colony landlords. 
Little personal interest is taken in agriculture, and khudkasht is practically 
unknown. 
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JaiigVi eliaructemties. 


8 (i. The success of the nomad allotments is a striking instance of the 

triumph of environment over heredity. 
The indigenous tribes formerly took 
pride in their unsettled state and turbulent demeanour, holding all peaceful 
pursuits in unaffected contempt. Tin; breeding of horses and cattle was 
their favourite, in fact their sole, occupation and agriculture was abandoned to 
dependants of inferior easte. Theft they regarded as a manly accomplishment 
and a recognized means of replenishing the flocks and herds, by which they 
lived. A handsome and hardy race, they were capable of great feats of courage 
and endurance. With such a past their reclamation is an administrative 
achievement of the first magnitude. It is possible to make too much of their 
merits as colonists. They are still prone to cattle theft and burglary, being on 
this account much disliked by their neighbours. They still devote excessive 
attention to cattle—indeed, their profits from the sale of yhi, hides, wool and live¬ 
stock must be very large—while they lag far behind immigrants of every class 
in their knowledge of agriculture. They arc careless irrigators and as yet 
strangers to any but the most elementary forms of husbandry. Jangli cropping 
may be classified somewhat as follows : large areas under wheat, jowar, chari , 
turnips and miscellaneous fodder crops, little or no sugar, moderate toria and 
gram and a good output of cotton. It is unfortunate that the presence of aliens 
as permanent residents in their midst is resented : probably only 10 per cent, 
of iheir tenants are other than nomad by origin. In consequence, the admirable 
traditions of mid-Punjab agriculture, now so firmly rooted all over the colony, 
find tardy admission to their exclusive circles. "Rut in some other respects they 
have the advantage of the immigrants : their closely settled abadis teem with an 
abundant population : their hospitality is unbounded and indiscriminate : they 
arc free from the money-getting propensity, which mars the character, if 
it aids the material prosperity, of some immigrant castes. Their settlements 
art; marked by neatness, simplicity and a primitive style of architecture, 
curiously reminiscent of their former wanderings. The residential portion is 
in tin' form of a thatched roof, supported by beams of rustic timber, a 
reproduction of the palchi or karha of the nomad era. A subst antial building 
is often appended, but for the accommodation of the domestic lares and pennies, 
not the members of the family. Cattle are relegated to paddocks on the culti¬ 
vated lands, away from the actual abadi, a sensible custom which immigrants 
also would do well to follow. 


87. 


hlmrrnl-s 3 per cent. 


The Kharrals are the leading nomad tribe of the £i 

a term bv which certain 


great 


Ravi ”, 
castes sought 
to distinguish themselves from the in¬ 
ferior and purely agricultural classes residing within their limits, to whom the 
contemptuous title of niklci Ravi was applied. The Kharrals overran the Ravi 
country as far as Kamalia, where the important Lakhera clan is still located. 
'Further up the Ravi, in the vicinity of dliamra, Dan aba d and Lundianwala, 
the 11 pera Kharrals held sway. The Lakhera Kharrals took to agriculture at 
an early stage : not so the 17perns, who penetrated far into the Bar and made 
it 1 heir permanent home. Cultivation in the riverain lands was left to depen¬ 
dants, while they busied themselves in the breeding and theft of cattle, the 
pursuit of tribal feuds or the assertion of their sway over lesser folk. They were 
thus mainly classed as nomad graziers when the colony lands came to be allot¬ 
ted. The Kharrals are typical Janglis with fine physique and well-marked 
features, which suggest their Rajput origin. Tlieir leading men are a bulwark 
to the administration and the rank and file, if not yet weaned from predatory 
wavs, are among the most successful of .langli colonists. 


SS. The Wattus (Rajput) received much less land than the Kharrals : 

otherwise the two tribes have much in 
u.utn. .0percent. common. But the Wattu tract about 

Gugera included little jungle and the tribe took kindly to husbandry. Their 
peaceful appearance and fair agricultural skill contrast strangely with a 
stormy history. The Wattus are polite, and hospitable, still immoderately fond 
of cattle, but comparatively unimportant in the Colony. 
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69. The Chaddhars are Rajputs of .Than", who probably came originally 

in the wake of the Sials. Their Colony 

Cbiiddiiartf, ‘85 per cent. , • ,-i i - r. 

grants did much to revive a tribe, which 
had to some extent fallen on evil days at home. The Chaddhars have a very 
substantial holding both as nomads and IJitharis. Jappa, Rajoke, Sajjanke and 
Kangar are their principal sub-divisions. By comparison with their more 
prodigal neighbours, Chaddhars are among the most estimable of the Jhang 
nomad Rajputs. 

90. The Bhattis are pure Rajputs, having their homes in Chiniot, 


90. The Bhattis arc pure Rajputs, having their homes in Chiniot, 

Khangah Dogran and Hafizabad tahsils. 
ntattis, go percent. j n former days they contended with the 

Yirks and Kharrals for the supremacy of the (tastern Bar. They are now very 
fair cultivators for the most part free from predatory habits, tractable and 
simple, if somewhat lacking in energy. But this is nett true of the Bhagsinke 
branch, who arc; more typically nomad in their characteristics. Connections 
by marriage with the Bhattis are much valued by other tribes. The tribe lias 
generally kept free from debt and depression, and the leading Bhattis are now 
substantial persons. 


91. The Khichis were associated in pre-colony days 'with the Kharrals, 
„ though not on equal terms. Their claim 

to a Rajput origin is probably unfound¬ 
ed. Their colony holding is considerable, but the Khichis arc essentially of the 
“little ltavi," a persevering, industrious agricultural tribe with little ambition 
and no great social standing. 


92. The rest may he briefly dismissed. Wasirs (*54 per cent.) were 
„ „ . . originally subordinate to the Wayhas, 

but hold a number of villages jointly 
with them: both are small nomad tribes, who grazed in the Bar under the 
protection of the Kharrals. Sipras (-47 per cent.) were Jat dependants of the 
Sials. The Harrals (‘46 per cent.), said to be Ahirs, settled by the Chenab in 
the Chiniot tabs!I, whence they made inroads into the Bar, The Harrals 
were famous graziers and cattle thieves, but poor cultivators. Khokhars (’38 
per cent.) claim, apparently with truth, a Rajput descent ; in Jhang they were 
reputed hard-working and thrifty. Khaggas (‘35 per cent.) are a semi-religious 
tribe of the Ravi with no special merits as agriculturists. Still smaller were; the 


allotments made to a number of unimportant Jangli clans, who remain to be 
noticed. The Kathias, like; the; Khokhars, claim to be Rajputs and share the 
characteristics of the Kharrals : the Kathias are a “ great Ravi " tribe, but of little 


consequence in the Colony, their allotment being insignificant. The Mujawars 
were the hereditary guardians of the shrine at Sliahkotand lived on the offerings 
of pilgrims : they received grants of land by virtue of their office, but hardly 
justify their selection, since they are constantly absent from their holdings for the 
purpose of pirimundi and take little interest in agriculture. Hauls arc Jhang 
Jats of swarthy appearance and uncouth speech: the Hauls boast a history of some 
antiquity, but are now chiefly distinguished for their defiance of law and order. 
The Tarars are a Gujranwala tribe, who leave fallen from a high estate through 
extravagance and domestic discord ; likewise the Hanjras, oldest of the Gujran¬ 
wala tribes, now forlorn and scattered, though once rich and prosperous. The 
Joiyas were notorious thieves, but inferior to the; great Ravi tribes in courage 
and enterprise, and of smaller stature. Por the remainder mere enumeration 
will suffice : Bar, JCalera, Sambal, Wasli, Lak, Wains, Bhojia, Karaoka, Dullo, 


Mona, Gujar, Hun, Cadgor, Dhariwnl, Saidhan, Mutmal, Maral, Sidhu, Dhap, 
Lota, Dhamraya, Lail, Samar, Kodhnn, Saggal, Ahir, Jota, Aura, Laddika, 


Jagga, Uthwal, Wainiwal, Dhamoka, Bural, Kbitran, Hauhar, Aulakh. Many 
of the Jangli kamins received allotments of land and are not to be distinguished, 
as regards appearance, from the ordinary nomad grantee;, though the latter are 
inclined to lord it over them and dislike their proximity on equal terms. 
Musallis, Moeliis, Tarkans, Radis, and Kumhars are among the kamins so 
honoured. 
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93. It was not at first intended to allot to the camel-owning Balochis 
„ . „ „„ x grants of land in the colony on the scale 

eventually sanctioned. They were very 
bad cultivators, the dregs of the nomad population, and the idea was that they 
should continue to combine their hereditary vocation with the business of 
agriculture, maintaining their camels in uncolonized areas and employing them 
for profit in the transport of merchandize. They would normally have received 
very small allotments or none at all. That was the course adopted on the 
Jliang and Raich Branches, where some Bhuttas and Turs received allotments 
as nomads. But the introduction of the service scheme changed all this. It 
was realized that the provision of sarwans to accompany the camels, up-keep 
of gear, production of animals for inspection and training, would strain the 
resources and curtail the profits of camel-owners participating in the scheme. 
Consequently the Balochis received, on service terms, larger allotments than 
those to which thev would have been entitled as Bar nomads, and their pre¬ 
sent state is envied even by the Janglis, who affect to belittle them. The 
characteristics of Janglis and Balochis as cultivators do not differ materially. 
But the Balochis generally give their land to tenants, especially to Arains, and 
seldom cultivate in person. They are extravagant like the Janglis, but after a 
more sordid fashion; a hardy race, but combining physical capacity with 
indolence in practical affairs : and they lack even the limited intelligence of 
ihe Jangli. Most of the Balochis live along the Ravi: the four principal 
tribes are Jatoi (T93 per cent.), Korai ('48 per cent.), Rind (’47 per cent.), 
Kaliar (‘32 per cent.). Smaller contingents were provided by the Ivarnana, 
Marth, Tur, Yaqmana, Gadhi, l’asoi, Lishari, Bhutta, Galoi, Yell and Mardana 
elans. Between these different elements it would he superfluous to discriminate 
further. 

CHAPTER IV.—Agricultural conditions. 

A. —Markets and communications. 

94. The following lines of rail¬ 
way traverse the Colony area - 

(1) The Wazirabad-Khanewal line, for 104 miles, between Sukheke 
and Shorkot Road. 

(2) The Chichoki-Shorkot Road line, for 105 miles, between Yank an a 
and Shorkot Road. 

(3) The Shuhdar a-Sangla line, for 10 miles, bet ween Balialiko and 
Sangla. 

(4) The Jech-Dodb line, for 12 miles, between Waryam and Shorkot 
Road. 

These lines all afford direct communication with Karachi, and the 

principal market towns are situated at 
suitable intervals along them. Traffic 
is, however, by no means confined to the largo centres : a brisk export trade 
is carried on at many of the less important railway stations, where traders 

establish themselves during the busy 
season. The market towns, which serve 
the colony, are enumerated in the 
margin. The hulk of the agricultural 
produce of the tract changes hands 
at the 8 new colony towns—Ly all pur, 
Gojra, Chuharkana, Toba Tok Singh, 
Jhumra, Jaranwala, Tandlianwala and 
Sangla. All possess the advantage of 
a central situation, having been designed 
with a single eye to the public health and 
convenience. Tlieir phenomenal pros¬ 
perity is consequently not surprising. 
But the older towns on the fringe of the 
colony area also revived in the new ora. 
Chiniot and Jhang retain much of their 
hereditary custom with Jangli and Ilithari grantees along the Chenab riverain : 


Railways. 


95. 


Markcta. 


.Mabket tow 
]ji thiol. 

Lyallpux 

Gajranwala... ■ 

Jhang 

Montgomery 


IN’ OH XJUli TUB CoLONl' AUEt. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 

tion, 

Factories. 

U.yallpnr 

1911. 

... 19,r>78 

11 

1 Gojra 

5,417 

6 

Toim Tek Singh 


4 

| Jliumra 

2,276 

B 

| Jaranwala 

960 

2 

^Tandlianwala 

581 

2 

' Nankana 

6,181 


) Chuharkana 

3,376 

1 

| Sangla 

3,190 

4 

„ Klmngah Dogran 

4,818 

o 

(.lhang-Magkiana 

... 25,914 

1 

iChiniot 

... 14,085 

... 

. Klim alia 

... 8,237 

,,, 
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Kamalia is now on tho railway and does business with villagers in Ike vicinity, 
who do not care to go as far as Tandlianwala or Toba Tek Singli: Nankana is 
developing into a thriving mart under the management of the Makants of its 
famous shrine : and Khangah Dogran, the headquarters of a tahsil, is also a 
place of some mercantile importance. Urban settlements other than the 
market towns hardly rise above the dignity of large villages. Samundri is 
important only as the headquarters of the tahsil, to which it gives its name. 
Shahkot and Uijkot were early foundations, intended to serve as centres of 
commerce but arrested in their growtli by the alignment of the railway, which 
paved the way for the rise of Lyallpur and Sangla at their expense by leaving 
them isolated. In the market towns industry is for the most part subservient 
to the ends of agriculture. Practically all the factories enumerated are for 
ginning and pressing cotton : there are also two cotton factories at Mark 
Balochan. PI our mills and oil presses are sometimes worked in conjunction 
with the cotton factories and sometimes exist separately. They arc also 
occasionally met with in outlying parts : for instance on the Eakli Branch 
there are some water mills supplied with motive power from the Canal. 


96. The Colony is -well provided with means of communication other 

than railways. It is intersected by 
wide District Board roads, on which 
improvements are constantly being effected. These are generally feeder 
roads, converging upon business centres. Metalling is confined to the main 
„ ,, arteries of traffic. The total mileage 

MeTAI.LKA HOADS IN Oil NTAll THIS COLONY AREA. . ,, n . _ . „ n 

metaiJod is iioay 14o75. Lor turther 
vutrid. locality. mdaihd details the table in the margin may he 

consulted. Other important roads follow' 
f Lynil]>\ir-Xarwnlu ... Ti || ve li u es of railway and principal dis- 

I Lyaiipur-Rmiukoru ... is tributaries: these latter are the pro- 

| KS&'fcSl i* l'f rt y of tlie IlTi S? tion department, 

Lyaiijjur... •{ jimuim-Kot. Khudit Vnr ... 7 who do not always allow irec access to 

I '■ ?5 the P ul, lh‘. Within village areas every 


District, 


Locality. 


Miles 

metalled. 


Lyallpur.. 


f Lyiill]>\ir-Xsirwnltt 
Lynllpur-Salinnn 
| Lyallpur-Rmiukoru 
I I.ysllpnr-Jnrnim'HlA 
] Lyallpur-Kisalewaift 
■{ Jlmuirn-Knt. Klmc.U Vnr 
.Ilinmrn-.raranwnln 
Oojrn-S.-umimlri 
Gojra-Muiigi 
Gojra-Jbaiig 
Gojrn-K liiwa 
i Jlmng.Tubn 'Irk Siiijrh 
( Cliiniot-K.<>t Klmiin Yar 
( Sniiffla-Slialikot 


colonist has a road to bis own holding 


t Suklirko-Cliul.nrkami 


l Cmjm-KMw. ;;; o connection between separate abadix is 

Jtmn ' * Jlinng.Toba Trk Sinyrli similarly established, roads of this 

., . . " c 8M^raV8w 1 tot , ' 1 “'" r ia description varying in width from 11 to 

iijranwalii ( Sukiirki-Clmkarkami ... 22 feet. None of the tasks imposed Oil 

Total the Colony officers was more difficult or 

delicate than the adjustment of claims 
preferred or resisted in respect of village roads. Prior to the acquisition of 
proprietary rights, grantees were hound on demand to surrender land from (heir 
holdings for roads required in the interests of the community or even of indivi¬ 
duals, though they might themselves reap no benefit from the new thoroughfare. 
The roads almost invariably followed the boundary lines between squares, and 
rival landowners would exercise the utmost ingenuity, and set in train the most 
protracted appellate proceedings, to secure the cancellation of an order against 
them or transfer the burden it imposed to shoulders other than their own. 
At Settlement, as each circle came to be assessed, the system of village roads 
obtaining in each mauza was examined afresh and all outstanding claims redressed 
or finally overruled. The principle that every grantee was entitled to a road 
from the village ubadi to his holding has been the basis of action tluougliout, 
and it may bo said with truth that this standard has been everywhere attained. 
Upon the acquisition of proprietary rights it is of course no longer legal to 
resume private land for roads by executive order. 


Culverts for village roads, where they cross canal watercourses, were 
erected by the Irrigation department from the proceeds of an acreage rate paid 
by zamindars. It is unfortunate that the cost of upkeep is not similarly 
leviable, because these culverts easily fall out of repair and zamindars take 
no pains suo moiu to remedy defects occasioned by accident or decay : the 
question is one deserving of considerat ion when the Northern India Canal and 
Drainage Act is next amended. 
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97. The chief vehicle of transport is the familiar country cart of the 
CarW central Punjab. Here it was an inno¬ 

vation, for the Bar nomad knew no 
moans of conveyance except the camel or potter’s donkey, and these antiquat¬ 
ed methods are still in favour with the mass of Jangli grantees. Carts are of 


Statistics op cakts. 


Yfar of 
enumeration. 

-Y umber. 

1904 

21.9G7 

1909 

30,737 

191V 

34,075 

porlant effect 

in reducing freights and 

l)i»\>osal ol‘ produc 



(1) to tho peripatetic dealer. 

(2) directly in the mandi. 

(3) to the village shop keepe 


all kinds and sizes, from the line Ludhi¬ 
ana cart, ribbed and bound with iron, 
to the common country cart. The 
rapid increase in their number, indi¬ 
cated by the statistics in the margin, 
is a very prosperous sign. The metal¬ 
ling of the main roads has had an im- 
stimulating cart traffic. 

98. Produce is usually sold in 
one of three ways 


r. 


Of these the first is the most profitable. The itinerant bannia is usually 
either the agent of a mandi merchant or an independent dealer temporarily 
stationed at a convenient locality. lie purchases as a rule only within a 5* 
mile radius of his head-quarters and attracts custom by offering full market 
prices less only the cost of carriage : indeed, he actually presents the zamin- 
dar with a small percentage, known as haqq dhart . for grain weighed and sold 
in the village. Direct sale in the mandi is tho method adopted by large 

landowners and .Tat Sikhs of the cen¬ 
tral Punjab outside the peripatetic 
radius, Muhammadan .Tats and Avains 
do not always care to face tho delays 
and risks attendant on mandi trans¬ 
actions, where the weaker party is apt 
to go to the wall. Mr. de Montmorency 
examined tho deductions obtaining in 
Lyallpur market and compiled a for¬ 
midable list of items, amounting in all 
to P73 per cent. The details of this 
interesting enquiry appear in the 


Total iU'iltu*t.iond approximate! 


Amount. 

*75 por cent, in cash. 
H eft it fa per mu urn!. 
i ebiffak per man ml. 
fi per cent, in oush. 

4 chi!fah per manful. 


I Deductions jn' Lyalt.pcii Market. 10U(l. 
Mature of deduction. 

Arth (agent** fee) 

T>d(ii (weighing fee) 

1 weighing coolie) 

■Qonf&h (charily- -Hindu) 
lhifnfi (sale fees) 

Al>izdnri (unloading grain from 

. ^ chiftalc per muuml. 

Ch-infftir dfieri (cuoli, who makes 

the heap) ... * ckiffak per maiunl. 

Jltitai (cleaning) ... lie. 1-1-0 per 1.00 hags, 

(charity -general! 
le< fop emptying and fill 
lug* 


. 4 chiftak per muuml. 
mg 


*12 per cent. 

\‘7» % 


margin. There are also carriage ex- 
. _ penses, which may he estimated at about 
nine pies per maund. .langlis and Hi- 
tbaris oft(m resort to the village shop¬ 
keeper —the least advantageous method of the three. This is duo to their 
traditional practice of paying the land revenue through the family dealer, who 
values the produce at a *“ harvest rate ” and hands over the balance, after 
deducting the Government demand together with all other outstanding debts. 
The dealer of course charges full weighing dues, carriage and mandi expenses 
as well as the market price. Even affluent members of Jangli communities 
are generally driven to local sale by their want of transport and natural in¬ 
capacity for business. 

B,— Ratxtall. 


99. The contention that rainfall can be a matter of moment in a 

tract rendered secure, like the Chenab 
K,ll,,ral Colony, by perennial canals partakes 

of the nature of paradox. Yet such is the case: and it will be a factor of 
even greater significance, when the Upper Chenab Canal is in working order 
Avith all aA'ailable sources of supply fully employed. Xow that the tendency 
of the Irrigation department is to reduce outlets and economize water, cultiva¬ 
tors look to the winter rains to supplement their supplies, particularly when 
the river is Ioav and the Canal short of its normal volume. In 1912-13 the 
winter rains were not a day too soon : crops were already withering on the 
ground, for in spite of the strictest economy the canal failed to complete its 

H 
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accustomed round of duty. That is au illustration of the rainfall question in 
a larger aspect. Rain and river are naturally connected; not only the 
canal, but the river, from ■which it originates, are the product of rain, and 
failure in the seasonal supplies may he a double misfortune. In such circum¬ 
stances crops which rely on the local rainfall, such as wheat and gram, together 
with the entire barani area, a small but expanding quantity, suffer an 
immediate check in their progress to maturity: while, if the volume of the 
river be also reduced by shortage of rain at the fountain heads, the diminished 
supply from the canal itself has to he eked out. by recourse to the most rigorous 
rotational closures. Excessive;, and consequently injurious, rains usually occur 
only during the monsoon season, if occasional hailstorms in spring be excepted. 
In August of 1908 very heavy rain caused incalculable damage to all the 
hharif crops. But a normal monsoon is as welcome as the winter rains ; apart 
from its effect in arresting ttie depredations of the holhvorm, it stimulates 
the kharif harvest appreciably, especially where command is uncertain. 

100 . In the statistics themselves two rather important tendencies are 

worthy of notice. Hirst, the rainfall 
sutt'to* oi ra.nfrtn. diminishes as the circle recedes from the 

submontane region. Here are three readings: Pueca Bulla is in the extreme 
north-east, Lyallpur in the centre, and Bhagat in the south-west of the Colony :— 


Average annual rainfall for the 10 years 1901-02 to 1910-11. 


Station. 

! Summer, April 

to 

September. 

Winter. October 
to 

March. 

Total. 


1 

lxichcj. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

Ihuea Dull a 

... I leer 

277 

lo-U 

r.yultpiir ... 

... j 0-75 

2-14 

11-89 

BboR.it 

... | 

1-22 

8-37 


Secondly, rainfall has apparently increased with the progress of coloni¬ 
zation. In the arid wastes, of which the. Bar consisted prior to its reclamation, 
it seldom exceeded 5 inches and in bad years might he nil. Irrigation and 
the growth of trees is responsible for the results set forth below. Mungi and 
Badwali lie respectively in the south-western and north-eastern portions of 
the Colony, about 55 miles apart. 

Four years' average rainfall between 1897*98 and 1912-13. 



1 

| 

1897-93 

I 

! 1901-02 

1905-06 

1909-10 


Station. 

i 

i 

_ i_ 

to 

190(1-01. 

; to 

| 1904-05. 

J 

t.i 

1903 09, 

to 

1912-13. 


i 

i 

i 

Inched. 

! Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Munpi 

i 

1 

4-57 

7’2U 

j 

1272 

9 35 

Badwali 

1 

. 1 

7-51 

9-rtt 

i 

1312 

1137 


C.— Livestock. 
Census of cattle. 


Year of enumeration. 

1901. 

1909. 

1914. 

Bulla and bullock* 

239,579 . 

215,623 

272,807 

Cnws 

152,499 

177.7G8 

171,407 

Male buffaloes 

44,283 

■49,078 

36,269 

Cow buffaloes 

121,260 

197,117 

258,031 

Young stuck, all kinds. 

232,419 

270,062 

275,370 

. 
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101. The original Bar had many of the qualities of an ideal breeding 

Cuttleliiw.ls and brenling. ground lOF Cattle—3 climate hot hut 

dry, a sandy soil with the essential 
quantity of lime necessary to hone formation, a rainfall scanty hut sufficient 
on occasion to produce grass in ah undance, vast expanses of open country for 
exercise and recuperation. And the Jangli aborigines, backward in all'else, 
were fully alive to the fact. Subsisting largely on milk or its products,' 
constantly augmenting tlieir stock by theft from* the riverain villages, these 
professional herdsmen made a handsome livelihood by the sale of (jhi, skins and 
hones. But the spread of canal cultivation and consequent contraction of grazing 
grounds changed all this: conditions presently became the very reverse of 
ideal. The increase of moisture vitiated the "climate. There were plots of 
reserved grazing ground (charagah) and their importance cannot be overrated, 
but they usually comprise the worst soil and are seldom extensive. Cattle 
driven daily along dusty lanes to these barren wastes could liardlv fail to 
deteriorate, and the stall-fed animals reared under such conditions were both 
difficult to breed and extravagant in the upkeep. That numbers are main¬ 
tained in spite of these unfavourable climatic influences, which must ever militate 
against the success of the Colony as a breeding centre, is due to other contri¬ 
butory causes, the abundance of fodder, the alertness of the population- over 
anxious to discover fresh sources of gain, the staunch adherence of the Jnnglis to 
their pastoral traditions, above nil the enormous demand for agricultural 
purposes. Among breeds the local Montgomery type naturally takes the lirst 
place : this is a famous milker, but not otherwise comparable; to the best 
Punjab breeds. .For canal irrigation subjects plough cattle to a very severe 
strain: there is at the same time no section of the agricultural community 
that does not pride itself upon the quality of its draught animals. The local 
breeds could never supply the needs of situation, even if their numbors 
had been sufficient. The additions made were chiefly of mixed breeds (flesi) _ 


anything not readily classified is called 
IMiaiini cattle. The il.issari bullock is , 


desi with a. sprinkling of llissari and 


grey 


ie einuiivi v i t-tv ii tiiv ’ ‘ 1 ' ' *■ ■ ‘ ‘ 1 v * 1 u i * v. , U i ■ XL JLJ l tell 1 1 l I 

as to colour, parti-coloured or black and white coats predominating, 
diseases —rinderpest, lucmorrhagic septicaemia, blackqunrfor, foot an 


powerful, animal, almost invariably 
in colour and a very willing worker^ I be plough. The Dlianni breed 
is smaller than the llissari but compact and active, and Dhanni cattle vary 

Epidemic 
quarter, loot and mouth— 
occasionally decimate the herds. All thesis except foot and month, cause 
heavy mortality, when they occur, 1 hough preventive inoculation by the 
Civil Veterinary department, who receive prompt reports of outbreak from 
jmltmris, is having a good effect.. Tin* department is also responsible for the 
supply of bulls through the District Boards and the dissemination, by means 
of lectures, of much useful advice to breeders. 

102. That the demand for plough cattle is met. to a. certain extent by 
, . . . ,local breeding is clear from the figures 

Import unu export of cattle. ,» , 

lor youiip; islouk— 1 lie census of 1900 
showed young stock to be more numerous in Lvallpiir than in any other 
Punjab district. However, the limitations of local breeds and breedim- condi¬ 
tions in the beginning left the colonists no option but; to import. In most eases 
they renewed their stock in the old home. Before long itinerant dealers 
discovered in the Chenab Colony a fruitful field for enterprize, which they 
exploited to the full. These dealers were mostly Aroras of the western Punjab 
and the cattle they brought were of the finest types from the famous hrecdiim 
grounds in the south and north of the Province. Tenants and menials found it 
cheaper to do business with wandering tribes of low caste, such as Chan gars 
Aleos and Odlis, who hawked about inferior cattle. A vast import trade lias 
sprung up in this way, though, curiously enough, export is also considerable. 

The District Board of Lyallpur is an 
energetic body and they have contrived 
to make tlieir annual fair one of the 
most successful shows in the Punjab. 
Some details of the number of cattle 
which change hands are supplied in the margin. But these are seldom 
full-grown animals in prime condition. There is old stock in plenty, usually 


Drill'll. 

tl l W - 

Bullocks 
1 111 H aloes 


Cattcr at tiie I.VAi.iprn taik. 

1000. 

2.G98 

3,838 

... ... :i,(ii;o 


1014. 

3,337 

7,038 

0 , 4 ,.' t 


H2 
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purchased by butchers for consumption by the Musalmans of the north¬ 
west, or for agricultural purposes by less affluent zamindars from the western 
Punjab. The young stock is, however, of good quality and commands a ready 
sale among colonists and cultivators of neighbouring districts. 


Dairying, 


103. The production of ghi has been described as the principal home 

industry of the Province, and the profits 
therefrom, though an elusive quantity 
hard to estimate with accuracy, must be very great. The Lyallpur district 
now holds an important place among the principal phi-producing tracts of 
the Province. The trade is in the hands of Kirars, who collect their supply 
from zamindars in the villages. With Janglis it was always a popular source 
of gain : in the old days Lahore city was largely supplied with ghi from the 
Bar. Milch cows of tbe valuable Montgomery breed then provided the bulk 
of what: was required. But in the era of colonization this tine strain fell upon 
evil days. Its decline coincided with the rise of the buffalo in the public 
favour. The buffalo gives far more milk, so with abundance of green fodder 
available from their colony holdings Janglis, and to a lesser extent immigrant 
colonists, found the breeding of these animals a novel and profitable venture. 
It was inevitable, too, that buffaloes should increase pari passu -with the 
spread of cultivation : if not equal to the class of animal formerly bred on the 
river betas, where larger grazing-grounds and greater varieties of food were 
available, the stall-fed buffalo at any rate thrives better than the cow. The 
Kundi breed is best. This is a buffalo of medium size with a tine skin and 
short horns, curling inwards. The Rail, animal is coarser and altogether 
inferior to the Kundi type, though much favoured in the Colony. But the 
modern popularity of the buffalo is not alone responsible for the decline of the 
Montgomery breed. The large Gujar communities, which infest the colony 
towns as they do most others in the Province, have long made a practice of 
buying up the best milkers. And this type of Gujar, if an expert in milk 
production, is a foe to the best interests of bis trade, because he takes the 
last ounce of milk and sacrifies the progeny of his herd with the most complete 
disregard to the survival of a high class strain. 


Sbeejj iind gouts. 


Sim:r and Goats. 


104. A very remarkable increase will be observed in the number of 

sheep and goats. Higher class zamin¬ 
dars consider it rather beneath their 
dignity to own these animals, which are usually kept by menials or wandering 
tribes. The statistics reflect the substantial position these communities have 
made for themselves. The cost of feeding is practically nil, because the sheep 
graze on the fallows and the goats on jungle scrub. Herdsmen sometimes 
receive Re. 1 per acre for herding sheep on plots to be sown with sugarcane and 
cotton : goats arc also valued for their manure, but to a lesser extent than 

sheep because they do more damage. 
The following breeds of sheep are met 
with : Bikaniri, Bagri, Lohi, Buti, Koli. 
They are valued for their wool and 
skin, as well as meat and milk. The 
wool is used locally for clothing and 
there is also a fair export trade—Multan 
is an important market for the best 
fleeces. Goats are not distinguishable by 
breeds. The hair of goats is largely 
used for ropes, sacks and mats, the skin for water bags. Both sheep and goats 
are largely maintained for consumption, and the butchers often have a consider¬ 
able interest in the ownership of the herds. 


Year of 
enumeration. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

1901. 

128,710 

116,089 

1909 

... 216,100 

107,258 

1914 

238,540 

152,312 


105. The increase in the number of camels belies the legend diligently 

circulated by camel grantees that 
canal-irrigated tracts are unfavourable 
to this class of stock. They have some vogue for riding purposes, still more as- 
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Yrtlr of 
enumeration. 
19U4 
1909 
UK 


Humber. 

11,569 

17,777 

25,131 


boasts of burden, and form the worldly wealth of the numerous vagrant bauds 
( . AMlx3 of Bagris and Bikaniris, who visit the 

colony in search of employment. With 
its dry climate the Bar was formerly 
one of the best breeding grounds for 
camels, which fed on the indigenous 
shrubs— ican,jhand, phog , and lana. As 
a pack animal the Bar camel had a reputation second to none. But the advent 
of canal irrigation was a critical moment for those who lived by camel 
breeding. The Bar camel became unhealthy and infertile. Grazing grounds 
vanished and the ravages of surra reduced the herds. The wisdom of locating 
four camel service corps in the colony has been hotly debated. However, the 
discovery of a cure for surra largely changed the aspect of affairs. Camel 
grantees are encouraged to take their animals far afield to surroundings more 
congenial than the colony affords : the colony camel has at the same time taken 
kindly to green fodder and now readily devours toria, taramira, turnips, gram, 
massar, moth, rauoan, gawara and bhusa. The abundance of fodder probably 
accounts for its survival in such numbers under apparently adverse; conditions. 
A much less hardy animal no doubt than bis progenitor of the Bar, the colony 
camel is at any rate still an important agricultural asset. After a period of 
acclimatization it would seem to be returning to its own. The backbone of its 
existence is tbe demand for replacements in the grantee corps -for reasons not 
here relevant the corps does not breed its own stock —and the immense carrying 
trade. For there are whole sections of the agricultural community, unaccus¬ 
tomed to carts, who habitually use camels to carry agricultural produce from 
the held to the market or the threshing floor. It is these means that enable 
camel-breeders to subsist and maintain the large number of animals shown in 
the returns. 

10G. The number of horses returned in the latest census is a sure sign 
1T , , of prosperity. The possession of a horse 

Horses and mules, . x i-i, • , , e 

is regarded by zaimnaars as a patent of 
respectability, and it is not uncommon to find as many horses in the village 
as there arc squares. Ilorsc-hreeding is greatly encouraged by the efforts of 

the Army Remount department, who 
have control of some 51 horse, 38 pony 
and 71 donkey stallions. There was 
some prejudice among Janglis to the 
use of foreign stallions, now happily a 
thing of the past. Horses bulk very 
large at the Lyallpur Bair, some 0,450 
animals having appeared in 1914 as 
against 2,918 in 1911 and 2,105 in 1908. The strain of country bred is steadily 
improving, thanks to the Army Remount department: all classes are alive to 
the profits of the trade and not only the Janglis, whose love of horseflesh is 
proverbial. Mule-breeding is partly a service concern. Mow that con¬ 
ditions are strictly enforced, many of these grantees keep two mares in case one 
should miscarry. Bor mule-breeding small mares of moderate quality, 13'2 or 
14 hands in height, are required ; animals of this description are in fairly 
constant demand. Private mule-breeders are increasing in numbers ; in 
1913-14 out of 1,100 mules born only some 550 were bred by service grantees : 
the profits to be made from mule-breeding deserve, and will doubtless receive, 
wider recognition still. The census returns for mules read rather strangely at 
first sight. Tlu; fact is that the Army Remount department buy up all pre¬ 
sentable mules at G—9 months old : in 1903 they took 130 ; in 1913, 840 ; and 
they hope before long to secure 1,000 annually. What the returns really 
indicate is a steady" rise in the number of animals annually available for 
military purposes. 

107. Donkeys have increased from 23,037 in 1904 to 26,791 in 1909 and 

34,5G9 in 1914. The donkey is an ixnpor- 
Dollkeys ' tant transport animal, especially where 

the use of carts is not customary and in the towns. They are mostly owned 


Year of 
enumeration 

J901 

19i>9 

1911 


HOUSE* AND MULES. 

Horses. 

... 23,941 

... 37,033 

... 43,801 


Mules. 

1,190 

875 

793 




by potters, who maintain an extensive carrying trade at harvest time. The 
rapid increase in their number is only another instance of the general influx 
of wealth, in which all classes participate. 

D.—Soil. 


Classification of soils. 


Circle. 
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Crlif. 

cent. 

cent. 

Cl'Ilt. 

CPllI . 

cent. 

cent. 

1 cent. 

■ Cent. 

cent. 
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000 
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•m 

13 
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•00 
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Gugera Brandi, circle II 
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8983 
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•37 
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•e 

■or* 
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Kakli Brandi 

•171 
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•05 
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•03 
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108. This table shows the classes of soil prevalent in the Colony and 
. , .. the proportions, in which they occur. 

Cl%lSv.S «'I Mill, T J ‘II 1 * * 

It is based on a survey made some lime 
years ago. The tract as a whole is remarkably uniform in the matter of soil 
and the light loam, of which it is mainly composed, is peculiarly suited to 
canal irrigation and of great fertility. A broad distinction may lie’ found in 
the inferiority of the Chenab to the ltavi basin : this is due to the admitted 
excellence of Jlavi silt. The same cannot he said of the Chenab deposits, and 
it might have been supposed that the constant accumulations of Chenab silt 
from the canal would produce rapid deterioration. That is as vet happily not 
the case. It is true the soil has lost its virgin quality and consequently very 
high rates of yield are less common than in the early years of colonization. 
But other restorative processes are at work, more labour is available, greater 
attention is given to manuring, noxious substances have been eliminated, and 
it may be said generally that there is at present no abnormal deterioration. 
The characteristics of each class of soil are noted below:— 

(1) Maira. — This is a soil of light composition, wifli a perceptible ad¬ 

mixture of sand but no injurious salts, which retains moisture 
well, ft does not require excessive; tillage and has shown extra¬ 
ordinary fertility in spite of the heavy strain, to which Colony 
land is habitually subjected by a somewhat shortsighted peasant 
try. SS'3 per cent, of the Colony is maira : it covers by far the 
largest area in every circle and is the characteristic soil of the Iract. 

(2) Kallaralhi is eulturable soil with a taint of alkaline salts. "With 

kallarathi soil the process of percolation is slow : water is apt to 
remain on the surface: it is this fact which renders it congenial 
to rice. With copious irrigation kallarathi crops do well. The 
behaviour of this class of soil under continued canal irrigation 
is a critical question : kallar is undoubtedly spreading and the 
remedy is as yet uncertain. The subject is discussed separate¬ 
ly in the following paragraph. At present 5 - 07 per cent, of 
the Colony is classed as kallarathi. 

(3) Tiohi is a stiff soil of close texture, entirely free from sand or 

nlkalines, with very durable qualities, which produces splendid 
erops. It mostly occurs along drainages or round depressions 
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and is of all soils the most coveted and the most profitable. 
The constant surface drainage from higher land in its vicinity 
is the cause of its excellent quality. 2‘57 per cent, of the 
Colony lands are rohi. 

(4) Retli soil ( - 2 - 38 per cent, of the tract) contains an excess of 

sand, hut no kallar. Patches occur in the true Bar, but it 
prevails mostly along the Chenab high bank, which borders on 
the three Jhang Branches and the Rakh Branch. Relit soil 
requires constant irrigation and results are precarious. 

(5) Rarri (*2 per cent.) is hard soil, bare of vegetation, off which -in 

its uncultivated state water runs easily. It often contains 
kankar or kallar. On cultivation this class of soil is ranked as 


rohi , maira or kallamthi as the case may be. 

(G) Tibbi is the name given to sandhills and land intersected by 
ravines. Towards the fringes of the desert it, occurs most com¬ 
monly. Sandhills are easily excavated and so rendered cultur- 
able; the operation frequently discloses excellent soil. The 
amount of land classed under this head is very small. 

(7) RapjHir has a layer of good soil on the surface not more than a 
lew inches thick, bottomed by pure river sand. It is formed 
by the deposits of silt on sand during floods. Only T)8 per 
cent, of the Colony lands fall into this class. Tt occurs mostly 
on the Jhang Branch, and Mr. de Montmorency considered 


it to he scarcely worth the expense of irrigal ion. 

(8) Shor is soil so impregnated with saltpetre as to render it unfit for 
cultivation. The amount of land so classified is fortunately 
almost, negligible. 

(0) Missi ('02 per cent.) is a fine clay soil with an admixture of 
sand, which makes it easy to work. Tt is excellent soil, reten¬ 
tive of moisture and therefore well suited to unirrigated 
crops. 

The area classed as ghairmumkin is that covorcd by roads, canals, water¬ 
courses, railways, drainages, village sites, eie. 

100. Prom the foregoing remarks if. will appear that 5T1 per cent, of 
,, ,, „ the Colony lands are either kallamthi 

07* shor and tho ovil is on tho increase. 


By the courtesy of Mr. J. IT. Barnes, Principal of the Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, who has supplied me with notes of his observations, I am able to 
attempt an analysis of a situation already serious and likely to become more 
acute, unless moans can be devised to improve it. 


The soil of the Colony is an alluvial deposit, formed, like the rest of 
the Punjab, from rock debris by the abrasive action of water, carbon dioxide 
and temperature changes. The presence of earth salts is explained by “ weather¬ 
ing”. This is a natural process: astbe rock masses are broken up large surface 
areas are exposed to air and water : chemical changes taka place, which result in 
the formation of salts, chiefly sulphates, chlorides and carbonates of alkali metals 
and alkali earths, sodium, potassium, calcium and magnesium. Weathering 
is greatest where comminution is greatest, for instance in sandy tropical 
countries, since disintegration proceeds most rapidly in extreme temperatures. 
On the other hand abundant rain will wash away the soluble salts into the 
sea or other low catchment area, while even a slight slope may suffice to 
displace them—a fact, which perhaps accounts for the greater frequency 
of saline matter in the Chenab and Ravi river beds as compared with 
the high Bar. Nor is this all. In many places irrigation water, applied 
in excess, has washed the saline matter through to the sub-soil wafer- 
table, and where the sub-soil water is close to the surface these salts are, by the 
evaporation of the water, deposited and form a very persistent species 
of kallar, impossible to deal with except by drainage on a large scale. Irriga¬ 
tion trlus tends to accelerate the weathering process and with the rise of the 
water-table saline matter must undoubtedly come to the surface in greater 
quantities. A peculiar feature in the appearance of kallar is its occurrence in 
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isolated patches. These patches are always associated with beds or pockets of 
denser soil in the form of clay and kankar. 'The clay beds represent the still 
backwaters of the deposit period and their effect is to produce unevenness in 
the evaporation of water from the surface and eventually the growth of salts, 
where the evaporation is greatest. 

110. It will be clear from this summary of soil conditions that the Colony 

u ...... presents all the features favourable to 

an increase ot earth salts—insufficient 
rainfall, little or no laterhi movement, whereby the salts might gravitate to a 
lower level, sandy soil, a wide range of temperatures to assist w eathering, and 
lastly surface irrigation, which is bound to affect the sub-soil water level. It 
is also clear that the removal of these salts is anything but a simple problem. 
Mr. dc Montmorency, in his first Upper Jlmng Branch report, paragraph 3, 
wrote : “ For the cure of kallar in virgin soil copious water, and for the cure of 

kallar in old land a reduction of supply, seem to be the factors indicated.” 
That is far too wide a generalization, for though water, freely applied, may 
dispose of saline matter for the time being, it is still present between the sur¬ 
face and sub-soil water and will reappear when the sub-soil water reaches the 
surface. To he certain of its successful removal drainage water must be 
discharged into the rivers or the area of evaporation and salt deposit limited. 
Each case has, in fact, to he decided on its merits. Flushing is sometimes 
successful with light sandy soil. On the JJahlak distributary, for instance, at 
allotment the kallar deposits were so extensive that whole villages had to he 
abandoned. It was decided to give an extra supply of canal water to the 
mamas most effected—with very promising results. The auxiliary pipes 
have now been removed from several of the mamas, when; conditions have 
become normal, and even where they still remain there has been some reduction 
in kallar already. Unfortunately the permanence of these improvements cannot 
be guaranteed : it is not enough to force salts into tin; soil by inundation : where 
the water-table is rising the salts may rise again by capillary attraction. 
There is also tin; risk of removing beneficial as well as noxious salts, for all 
salts are not injurious. The removal of kallar is, in fact, a problem far too 
complicated for empirical and unscientific treatment. 

111. Mr. Barnes is liimsdf conducting experiments on lines designed 

Mr. Burnt's' experiment,. 1 </ H,ec * ? he contingencies alluded to 

above. 'J heir object is to discover the 
cheapest and most efficient method of lateral and subsoil surface drainage in 
a light soil, extending to some depth, where there is surface irrigation with a 
water-table far below the reach of capillarity. The method employed is first 
to irrigate the saline lands and then draw off the water employed in irrigation. 
To achieve this the land is mole-drained at a depth of 2 feet 6 inches or 3 foot 
by the aid of steam tackle, 'the mole holes so formed discharge at a gentle 
slope into an open tank made to take the drainage water, which will then 
evaporate by the sun’s heat, leaving a saline deposit. The quantity of salt 
removed will he ascertained by chemical analysis. Mr. Barnes’ operations are 
still incomplete, and it is unfortunately not yet possible to estimate the results 
of < lie experiment. 


F.—C LLTIVATIOX. 


112 . 


Introductory. 


The standard of cultivation is high, but the intense conservatism, 

characteristic of all classes, is a serious 
obstacle to progress. Each cultivating 
caste has its own tradition, and zamindars are at one only in their comparative 
disregard for modern methods. The extent, to which foreign implements are 
employed, Avill receive separate notice. Xo doubt time will bring changes 
in this, as in other, matters. The diffusion of weeds, for instance, everywhere 
much facilitated by the network of small village watercourses, is an incon¬ 
venience which will he eliminated, or at least greatly reduced, with the Growth 
of population. At present the large size of the holdings precludes systematic 
w eeding ; even the most laborious of cultivators find it beyond their powers, 
except in the case of sugarcane and vegetables. Janglis and Balooliis are less 
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diligent than the immigrants in the eradication of weeds. Ak, bathu, poll, 
piazi and daryai are the principal pests of this description. Piazi appears 
in poor or exhausted soil and spreads with alarming rapidity. Ak is too 
familiar to require more than a brief notice : on canal banks it has some pro¬ 
tective value, elsewhere it is a nuisance as ubiquitous as it is difficult to 
destroy. The poll thistle, which flowers in May, is now covering the country 
and its removal is almost beyond the capacity of manual labour. The system 
of kiarabandi, or field partition, is described elsewhere. The ridges between 
fields, as well as the watercourses, protect the crops. Near nbadis or village 
roads more elaborate fencing is adopted. This may take the form of a brush¬ 
wood hedge or mud walls, the latter erected by wandering Pathans in the winter 
months. Rows of trees, lcikar, her or shisham, are also employed. Borders of 
sanhukra and jowar are often sown round sugarcane or maize as a defence against 
intruders. The amount of labour given to the preparation of fields for crops 
varies very widely. Tor sugarcane and other valuable crops ploughings are 
numerous enough : gram, chari and bajra require and receive less. But this, 
as well as other matters connected witli cultivation, cannot be reviewed 
exhaustively in this place. 


113. Ploughs now number 125,013. The increase in recent years shown 
T , . . , in the margin is more than cominen- 

ImpUmi'litB of asmi'ultiiro. . •, , . .. ... 

surate with the expansion ot cultna* 
tion. The effect of this increase in ploughs is to circumscribe the area 
assigned to a plough and so make for improved cultivation ; whereas former¬ 
ly about IT acres would lie worked by a single plough, 10 or 12 acres now 
usually suffice. Country models still hold the field : two types are in general 
use, the niunna or slant-handled plough of the Man j ha, and the hal, which has a 

straight handle. Of imported inverting 
„ , Flo runs. ploughs the “ Rajah ” is most popular: 

1 r.ir nf Sntmher. J . , n ,, • , 

tuum>‘ra1ion % AVI til cl pair of average cattle the Rajah 

...... will plough a furrow 5 inches deep by 

7.j inches wide: with larger draught 
11,110 ••• ••• ••• u5 - SiH power it will go as deep as 8 inches, 

oil ... ... ... 125,018 The “ Most on ” is a light draught 

plough, much less efficient than the 
Rajah but advancing in the public estimation. There are about TOO Rajah and 
200 Meston ploughs in the colony. Crops are still harvested almost entirely 
by hand, but reaping machines arc by no means uncommon. There are 111 in the 
Lyallpur district, of which 8G were used in the raid harvest of 1914. The 


Xumher. 


100,370 

115.8JH 


ridges between fields interfere somewhat with their smooth working and a more 
serious objection is the inability of the local lohar to repair them. The intro¬ 
duction of reaping machines is opposed by labourers, who lose employment 
thereby and very often also some of the gleanings they would otherwise obtain. 
The chain harrow meets with approval, but is much too expensive at its pre¬ 
sent price. The Agricultural department is experimenting with cheaper 
substitutes. Chaff-cutters, spring-toothed harrows, horse hoes, and Gujrat 


hoes are all used to a certain extent. With these, exceptions indigenous im- 
fdements are the universal rule—the soharja for crushing clods after ploughing, 
the jandra or rake for levelling, the datri or sickle for reaping, besides others 
which need no special mention. 


114. The soil is always irrigated before sowing {muni) and ploughed 
. up a few da vs later. After this the 

actual process ot sowing begins, in one ot 
three ways, by drill ( pora ), broadcast ( chhalta), or along the furrow made by 
the plough ( kera ). The first method is best, but as it requires skill and 
experience it is consequently least in favour, holdings being as a rule too large. 
Kera, which, like pora, protects the seed from the force of the wind, commands 
a fair following, though laborious. Broadcast sowing is almost universal, 
because it is the cheapest and most expeditious proces. Pora and kera are to 
be commended, where moisture is deficient in the soil: here, owing to muni, 
conditions are favourable to chhatta. A proverb presents the case in a nutshell; 
Pora badshah, kera wazir, te chhatta faqir. Sugarcane is of course grown 
from cuttings, taken from the ripe canes and buried in a heap (%) until re- 


I 
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quired. Zamindars have recently begun to sow cotton and maize in lines, using 
the native plough or other implement for interculture. Much better results 
are secured in this way ; as regards maize the process is easy enough, but 
cotton needs a certain amount of attention to ensure good germination. 

115. The importance of manure is now generally recognized. It was 
, not always so : the virgin soil of tho 

Use of uiumire. -r, • i j l ■ i j j 

Bar yielded crops m abundance and 
zamindars were spared much of the labour usually expended upon crop pro¬ 
duction. But these palmy days could not last for ever. In duo course the 
process of exhaustion asserted itself and colonists had to resort to artificial means 
of fertilization. Intensive cultivators (Arains, Kambohs and Sainis) were 
naturally in the van; for the valuable crops they favoured—melons, tobacco and 
garden produce—manure was in fact indispensable from the first. Maize, senji 
and sugarcane are similarly treated. Jat Sikhs and Musalmans have followed 
suit, but Avith less ardour than the intensive cultivators : cotton and maize are 
the crops to Avhich they usually apply manure, Avheat and toria seldom. 
Janglis produce more manure on account of their partiality for cattle, but 
employ it least systematically, and mainly on fodder crops (jowar, turnips, etc.). 
Colonists can only hope to manure one or two acre's in each holding, and the 
cost of cartage results in preferential treatment for fields fairly close to the 
village site. The Jangli practice of keeping cattle in paddocks away from the 
abadi enables them to give a Avider range to their operations in this con¬ 
nection. 


116. The dung of cattle is of course the 

In earlier 


Methods o£ immuring, 


most universal of manures, 
days, Avheu the jungle had 


been denuded of brushwood and brought 


under the plough, dung cakes Avcro largely used as fuel, but with the progress 
of arboriculture the supply of Avood is rapidly increasing : dung cakes are, 
however, still .always used to heat milk. Farmyard manure is stored in heaps 
on the Avaste land outside this village abadi —an excellent practice from the 
sanitary point of view, but one calculated to result in loss of material and 
deterioration iu quality. Storage in pits is best of all, but at present little 
knoAvn. Farmyard manure may consist of cattle dung alone, or mixed with 
the ashes from the cliuhla, sAveepings from roads and floors, bedding such as 
sugarcane leaves or Avaste bhusa , and the dung of animals other than cattle. 
Reference has‘already been made to the custom of folding sheep and goats for 
a time on selected fields. Other forms of manure are not very commonly 
used. The valuable lnanurial properties of the earth, upon Avhich cattle have 
been standing or dung cakes dried, is sometimes recognized by expert cultiva¬ 
tors : the same is true of old walls, w hich may contain valuable salts, or mounds 
consisting of soil very finely deposited and consequently useful as a soluble 
plant food. Town sAveepings fetch one rupee a ton in Lyallpur, a fact which 
sufficiently attests their merits, Green manures are of the greatest service in 
renovating light sandy soils : this practice, fostered by remissions of Avater-rate, 
is gaining ground: all that is really required is a Avider knoAvledgc of its 
undoubted advantages. San hemp and gawara are occasionally used in this 
way. Toria stalks, formerly universally list id as fuel, aro now often ploughed 
in for the benefit of the succeeding crop. Bone manures have been used Avith 
good effect by Rai Sahib ScAvak Ram. at Gangapur. 

F.— Chops, 

117. 


Introductory, 


The table opposite shows the percentage of crops by circles. In each 

case the average for the last five years is 
quoted. The Chenab Colony Gazetteer 
and Assessment Reports contain a mass of information on the subjects of crops, 
which need not be reproduced here. It is, however, important to determine tho 
causes responsible for the preference given to certain crops in certain areas. 
The circles are sometimes sharply distinguished in this respect and tho fact has 
an intimato relation to the assessment. Export is for the moment dislocated 
owing to tho War and a period of fluctuation in the price of wheat, toria and 
cotton has set in. But these accidental and temporary conditions hardly affect 
the validity of the conclusions to bo drawn from recent tendencies. 
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118. Wheat is hv far the most important colony crop and the principal 

staple in every circle. Its increasing 
niioat, 444 ver cent. popularity is due to high prices and con¬ 

stant demand. It is a very robust crop and, though occasionally damaged by 
hot winds and hailstorms, seldom fails. It can be grown on every class of soil 
and requires very little water. The better class of zamindar is also very partial 
to it as an article of home consumption, and the best wheat is always withheld 
from the market for this purpose. 

Lyallpur wheat is well thought of by exporters and it would command a 

higher price, if it could be shipped 

Varieties of wheat. *- , , ■* j. i j. 

separately and measures taken to pre¬ 
vent its adulteration with water and dirt in the mandis. The principal varieties 
are led kasarivali, ehitti, glumi and vadhanak. The first of these has all the 
virtues : it commands a good price, succeeds in most, seasons, requires compara¬ 
tively little water, lias a strong straw and does not shell too quickly. As it also 
keeps well and is comparatively safe from weevils, it is the most universally 
favoured. Choni is a beardless wheat with weak straw. Its yield is good and 
little water is required to mature it, hut it ripens too quickly and shells rapidly 
on maturity. Vadhanak is a tall, heavy wheat. It needs more water than any 
other class, and its weight causes it to blow down easily, if heavy rain or winds 
occur at harvest time. Otherwise it is a sound wheat, heavy in the ear, and 
produces llour of good quality. Wheat land is ploughed 0 or 8 times by the best 
cultivators and 3 to 5 waterings suffice for a crop. One good rainfall will serve 
the purpose of two waterings from the canal. 

119. Toria has only recently come to tine front. Conditions are in 

fact verv favourable to this crop. It 
7,»”. '"’ rcc ’ 1 ' flourishes on (lie light loam, of which 

the Colony is so largely composed. Two waterings after sowing suffice to bring 
it to maturity and it only occupies the ground 31 months. Once sown it 
requires little attention and it ripens at a time, when zamindar s need money to 
meet the kharif demand. It is a speculative crop and appeals to the gambling 
instinct, inherent in all tillers of the soil. Its delicacy is notorious : tela, frost 
and rain all militate against it. Of late, however, fortune has favoured the 
zamindar : partial failures occurred only in 1.905 (from tela) and 1.911 (from 
excessive cold) : autumn rains have assisted early sowings and high prices 
stimulated supply. The large areas every where devoted to toria make it one of 
the most important crops ; in two circles, Gugera Branch IL and the Extensions, 
where camel grantees are numerous, its prominence is partly due to the value 
it possesses in the green state as fodder for camels. 


120. Cotton is popular everywhere, though outturns fluctuate on 
„ c . . account of periodic failures. In 1905, 

u 1906 and 1911 boll worm was responsible 

for the damage : in 1908 excessive rain reduced the crop by at least one-half. 
During June and July cotton depends on the early summer rains to cheek (he 
increase of bollworm. Upon 1lie subject of this pest Mr. Madan Mohan Lai, 
Assistant Professor of Entomology, Lyallpur, recently formulated the follow¬ 
ing conclusions as the result of research : “ The bollworm in all oases disappears 

rapidly and steadily after rain. It is easy to understand the action of rain in 
this ease. Affected buds, flowers aud early bolls are weak : they are washed off 
the plants by rain and the bollworms inside them are drowned upon the ground. 
The process is very much facilitated when a good shower of rain is preceded 
or followed by a breeze, which shakes the plants.” Unfortunately an early 
monsoon is rare at Lyallpur, though rain in August, which has no direct 
influence upon bollworm, is common enough. Recent high prices and the keen 
demand from millowners have largely counteracted these natural disadvant¬ 
ages, and cotton has now regained a prominent position in the crop returns. 

Cotton is the staple kharif crop and next in importance to wheat. On 

Quality of Coio»y cottou. vir £ in soil > with hardly any preparation, 

outturns of 10 to 15 maunds of cotton 
per acre were commonly reported. Latterly the yield has dwindled to a 
general average of !■ or 5 maunds. This crop is remarkable for the wide 
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range of foreign varieties, with which colonists have experimented—details 
arc recorded elsewhere. The best Indian varieties do not occur. Those 
found are somewhat lacking in colour and fibre. They - command Id. 
to l^cl. per fb. h\ss than higher class cottons. Settlers naturally favour 
the varieties, to which they were accustomed in the old home. Red 
Multan has many votaries, especially among colonists from the western Punjab, 
but yellow-flowered Hansi cotton is perhaps commonest of all. Fibres are 
short and coarse or long and silky, the latter being the most desirable. Yellow 
cotton is not favoured by exporters. The colour of the cotton produced in the 
Colony is not particularly good. This is due to the practice of “ damping ”, 
i.e. keeping the unginned cotton in pits to increase the weight. Moisture is 
thus admitted and the fibre deteriorates both in colour and strength. The 
xamindar is seldom to blame, except for carelessness in picking and storing. 
With greater care in its treatment by factory owners and exporters Colony 
cotton would not suffer from some of its principal drawbacks. These are the 
presence of peppery leaf, the mixture of good and damaged fibre, which results 
in a cotton spotted with yellow stains, and the admission of seed into the finish¬ 
ed article, which increases weight at the expense of quality and ultimately 
discredits both producer and product. 

121. Gram emulates the modern popularity of toria. It is an un¬ 

doubted fact that Bar land has become 

(irftm, Tier cent. 

more suitable to grain. (i-rain is some- 
times sewn and matured with the aid of rainfall alone. More often it is sown 
in toria with the last watering and matured without further- assistance from 
the Canal : too much canal water is in fact rather injurious. It requires little 
attention and flourishes on a. light soil with inferior command. These causes 
suffice to account for its position in the crop returns. In the proprietary 
villages gram is very successfully raised on sailab land inundated from the 
overflow of the Reg nalci. 

122. Maize is grown for home consumption. Though well suited to 

. „ . ,. , the Colonv. its unpopularity with cx- 

porters has caused it to decline. A 
fixed area under maize is, however, a tradition with Punjab cultivators: 
possibly wheat may replace it as an article of diet with the increase of wealth, 
but maize will always have a steady vogue aud occupy as it does at present a 
definite portion of each circle. 


Sugar, 2 jifr i-i-nt. 


123. Sugar is an alien growth in the Colony. "Requiring as it does 

constant attention, good soil and regular 
water, it finds favour only with expert 

cultivators from the central Punjab, though Janglis produce it in small 
quantities for fodder. Tts practical exclusion from all hut three circles is thus 
explained. G ugera Branch circle I is fortunate both in the quality of its soil 
and the class of its colonists : the Rakli Branch has even better cultivators, 
but slightly inferior soil: -Tliang Branch circle II I is mainly composed of sandy 
loam, fit chiefly for rabi crops, but it was largely colonized by lloshiarpur 
Arains and other mid-Punjab cultivators of good repute. Elsewhere the .Jangli, 
Baloch or western Punjab element predominate and sugar is a negligible 
quantity. The Colony soil and climate is not particularly favourable to sugar¬ 
cane, the juice extracted being inferior both in quality * and quantity to the 
output of some other localities, whore this crop is raised. Katha, a thin 
yellow cane, is more popular than the, other varieties ( ponda , ka.hu, metha, 
dhaula) : it is less affected by cold, more immune from the depredations of 
insect pests, requires less water and produces a sweeter juice, though thin canes 
take louger than thick to strip for the press. A cry great labour is expended 
upon the preparation of soil intended for sugarcane, 10 to 20 ploughings, 
and 4 or 5 levellings with the sohaya. Water is applied 15 to 20 times in all. 
Iron mills ( bclna ) are universally employed for pressing. 

124. Rice is confined to stiff kallarathi soil, impervious to water, hut 

Rice, r> per i-p.it. copiously irrigated. These conditions 

obtain chiefly on parts of the Rakh 
Branch and in the proprietary villages subject to inundation from the Deg na a. 
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Fodder crops, 17'1 per cent. 


125. Fodder crops include the 
following :— 


Khar if.— -Jowar, chari, moth, rawan, sanwak, gawara. 

Itabi. — Senji, mainan, turnips, oats, sarshaf, taramira, rnelhra, 
kasumba. 


These are grown almost entirely for home consumption. Jowar-chari and senji 
are the most important. Jowar-chari is generally preceded by wheat: manure 
is not usually applied and 2 or 3 ploughings suffice. Senji is extensively sown 
in October and November in cotton or maize with no special preparation—tin; 
results are often astonishing. Turnip tops are given to cattle in the green state, 
the roots remaining in the ground : these latter are dug up subsequently and 
similarly disposed of. The almost universal taste for cattle-breeding postulates 
a substantial area under fodder crops in all circles. Variations are slight: avg 
may, however, detect a distinct fall in the returns for circles like the llakli 
Branch and Giigera Branch circle I, where the immigrant abadkar, avIio is con¬ 
tent to limit iiis live stock to the exigencies of agriculture, is in the majority, 
and conversely, the presence in force of the Jangli element, staunch adherents to 
the pastoral tradition, especially Avben the proximity of large grazing grounds 
enables them to keep more head of cattle than their brethren in more circum¬ 
scribed areas, produces an opposite result. The figures for Jhang Branch II, 
Gugera Branch II, the Extensions and Proprietary villages arc thus explained. 


Miaoellnneouj crops. 


120. Miscellaneous crops include bajra (!) per cent.), which is peculiar 

to the Jangli and Ilithari tribes : barley 
(-0 percent.), a crop of little importance, 
seldom groAvn on the best land and generally for fodder: and melons, which 
command a ready sale and only require light sandy soil. Indigo is used for 
dyeing, mn and sanlcukra in the manufacture of ropes. Tobacco is cultivated 
mainly by Arains and .1 at Musalmans for home consumption. Vegetables, of 
which the principal varieties are carrots, potatoes, cabbages, peas and onions, 
occupy a considerable area. Fruit gardens arc maintained on small plots by 
large oivners : oranges (country and Malta), plums, pomegranates, limes, 
apricots, peaches, loquats, grapes, pears, and mangoes are among the fruits 
favoured. Oats are practically confined to Cavalry Stud Farms and Army 
Remount allotments. 


127. Chenab colonists are greatly interested in seed selection, having 
„ , . . the leisure, affluence and acres to ox- 

r'CCll Bel lection. * . • , i i » . p i i 

pernnent Avitli exotics. Oi course the 
amount of attention given to this branch of agriculture varies with different 
tribes and castes : all are not as careful as Arains and Ivambohs. Little diffi¬ 
culty is experienced as a rule in saving seed from one harvest to another, and 
the offices of the village shop-keeper are seldom requisitioned. To pass to 
concrete instances, American cotton has made A'erv considerable Avav, the 
output last year being estimated at 10,000 bales. Egyptian cotton is, hoAvever, 
a failure, Avhile the Assam variety, though attractive to the eye on account of 
its large bolls, is not a commercial success and occurs very rarely. Oranges, 
Kabuli melons, Mauritius sugarcane, and Avestern lucerne are all successful 
innovations, not to mention potatoes, roses (for attar), jute and linseed groAvn 
for fibre, and turmeric. Of late much progress has been made towards the 
introduction of pure Avheat varieties : Punjab type no. 11 is grovving in 
popularity. This Avas introduced by the Agricultural department, Avliose 
services at Lyallpur in this connection are of the greatest value to zamindars. 


Rotation of crops. 


128. The beneficial results of periodic rotational changes in cropping 

are generally recognized by colonists, 
but AA'bere custom and tradition vary so 
widely, it is difficult to lay doAvn hard and fast rules of procedure. The most 
elementary principles are often violated by absentee landlords, avIio aim at 
nothing but pecuniary profit, and far too much reliance is placed in the 
fertility of the soil, which is still buoyant enough to survive the most pernicious 
abuses. Briefly, zamindars expect to mature cent, per cent, of tlieir holdings, 
and so far they have very largely succeeded. This does not mean that every 
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field bears a crop in each year, but that deficiency in one direction is made up 
by excess in another. For instance, a field occupied by sugarcane in one year 
is probably fallow the next : on the other hand, maize may be succeeded by 
senji and two crops secured in the same year. Large owners sometimes divide 
their lands into kharij and rabi chaks, each chalc for a term of years bearing a 
crop only in its allotted harvest. Thereafter, the order is reversed and rabi 
crops are grown, where the kharij harvest appeared before. This procedure is 
commonly followed on a small scale by lesser men. 

129. The Colony is unique in the large area devoted to cereals, a fact 

, which makes it very difficult to keep up 

Examples of rotation. M \ , < . -i 

soil lertiLty through, the growth in ade- 
quale quantities of leguminous crops, such as gram, senji, gawara, moth ; these 
with their root nodules leave the soil richer in nitrogen than before. Senji, mainan 
and reioari, however, sometimes grow wild in wheat and their presence lias a res¬ 
torative effect. But wheat and ioria are fortunately not very exhausting to tho 
soil in which they grow. Chari is the most injurious crop in this respect; 
bajra and cotton arc nearly as bad. Sugar and mai^e also exhaust soil, but 
their ill effects are neutralized by heavy manuring. Common examples of 
rotation are kharij fodders after wheat: cotton after wheat or ioria : turnips, 
gram and senji in cotton and toria with the last watering given to the standing 
crop : wheat, gram and barley in tlic “ wadh ” of maize, millets and kharij fodders. 
Cotton may not follow cotton, but wheat may follow wheat : sugarcau^ some¬ 
times succeeds maize and senji, or maize wheat, or gram ciiari, or chan wheat, 
but not wheat chari. Mixed crops are very common. Jowar is almost invari¬ 
ably grown with gawara or a mixture of pulses. Pulses are similarly blended 
with cotton, and mash or mung with maize. Senji is often sown in September 
with cotton and attains a fair growth before the cotton pickings are over. 
Gram and barley and gram and wheat are also sometimes mixed and sarshaf 
is often sown, broadcast or in lines, together with wheat. 

130. Crop distribution, as between kharif and rabi, affords an interest- 

ing study. Fluctuations were to be 
' mri/nm ,a expected, Imt not tbo steady decline in 
the popularity of the kharij crops, which has been so marked a characteristic of 
Colony returns in recent years. Thus the percentage of kharij crops to the 
total matured area fell, between the years 1902 and 1908, from 33 to 28 on 
.fliang Branch I, from 30 to 25 between 1902 and 190S on Jhang Branch It, 
from 30 to 21 between 1903 and 1908 on Jhang Branch III, from 36 to 27 
between 1903 and 1908 on Gugera Branch T, from 26 to 21 between 1906 and 
1910 on Gugera Branch II, from 30 to 23 between 1907 and 1911 on the Bakh 
Branch, and from 3-1 to 21 between 1907 and 1911 in the Extensions and 
Proprietary villages. Government, would like to see a closer approximation 
between the kharij and rabi area, though it would require radical changes iu 
the schedule of occupier’s rates to produce a material increase in the kharij area 
without at the same time diminishing the present income from occupier’s rate. 


The causes for this tendency to concentration on the rabi harvest are 
, ... . . somewhat obscure. The immigrant 

i.unses of the preference for rabi crops. , 1 ^ 

castes nave a keen, eye to business ana 
adapt themselves with commendable alacrity to the fluctuations of the market. 
"With Janglis it is rather different: tradition counts for much aud tradition is in 


favour of a substantial area under kharij crops. The decline in kharif areas is 
thus partially explained by economic considerations. The popularity of cotton 
received a set back after repeated failures and has only recently revived : sugar 
just holds its own : toria and gram are advancing for special reasons already 
described: wheat has an assured position, from which it is not likely to bo 
displaced. Soil throughout is certainly more favourable to rabi crops. But 
these are contingent factors, on which too much stress should not he laid. The 


real cause lies not so much in any special characteristic of the cultivating com¬ 
munity or in climatic considerations, as in tho exigencies of water-supply. 
Zamindars are unanimous in tho opinion that increased sovority in tho applica¬ 
tion of waribandi to kharij crops lies at the root of the matter. The annual 
closure of the canal in April limits the supplies of water for early sugar and cotton 
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sowings at a critical period. The Financial Commissioner stated the ease suc¬ 
cinctly in paragraph 17 of his review (f tho Bakh Branch Assessment lleport • 

“ It. is sometimes supposed that the cultivator Js stupid or perverse in 
abstaining from cultivating a larger proportion of crops in t-he autumn when, tho 
river being full, the canal carries maximum supplies. But it is an undoubted 
fact, which is fully borne out by statistics, that notwithstanding these favour¬ 
able supply conditions the kharif waterings available do not suffice to mature 
even the limited area of kharif crops with the same certainty as the limited 

tabi supply matures tin; large area of winter crops. Kharif crops 

cannot stand long rotational closures and, owing to evaporation and absorption, 
a cuscc cf water in the hot season has a duty far below that of the same volume 
in the rain. If is, therefore, not a ease of the kharif supply being left unutilised. 
It is rather that the rabi supply is being more and inert! economized and 
made to go further.” 

G.— -Texaxcles. 

Varieties of tenure, shov-buj percentages under each head. 


Name* o i circle. 

Auction pur¬ 
chaser*. capi¬ 
talist* find 
proprietary 
well-uwncrs. 

Yeotnen. 

JVaMtnts. 

Inn mi lari grunts ; 
allotment* to 
kamint, lum - 
hardens, camel 
chaudtis, the 
Army Remount 
department, ca¬ 
valry regiment* ; 
allotments on 
mule-breeding 
conditiuiiH. 

Jhang Brnucli, circle I 

5 3 

64 

83 3 

ivo 

.IhHiic Hrnui'li, circle II 

r.t 

‘.vs 

78 9 

5-9 

Jbaujt Brunei., circle III 

7 3 

3 1 

83 1 

6 5 

Gugera liraucli, circle I 

117 

13 5 

GO 7 

6 1 

Gngcrn liraucli, circle IT 

23 

25 

86 7 

8-6 

Rakl. branch 

Si 

9 7 

75 0 

(V9 

Extensions 

<vn 

ne 

81-1 

r.t 

Wiiom: Colony 

71 

82 

78 3 

0 ! 


131. This table, from which the Proprietary villages are, for obvious 

reasons, excluded, shows the varieties 
of tenure in the Colony. The process 
of colonization, which resulted in this distribution, is described in paragraphs 4 
to 11. As regards the proportions in which the different classes occur, the 
circles do not vary widely from (lit! average for the whole Colony; all have 
their contingents of yeomen, auction purchasers, capitalists and peasants. 
Nazarana grantees appear in force in Gugera Branch circle I ; peasants, on the 
other hand, arc most numerous in Jhang Branch circles I and III and Gugera 
Branch circle II. InGugera Branchcircle .il the presence cf the camel service 
grantees gives a characteristic, complexion to the returns, the extensive 
peasant allotment consisting largely of camelmen, while the miscellaneous grants 
are swelled by the holdings of their chaudris. With these exceptions the statistics 
exhibit no abnormal features. As a rule the classes arc. isolated in \ illages pecu¬ 
liar to their oWn kind, hut. peasants and yeomen often received grants in the 
same mauzas and share a single abadi. At present colony mamas still hear the 
impress of their original character and may he readily identified as peasant, 
yeoman, etc., almost at sight. What will happen when every colonist is a full 
proprietor, restrained in the exercise of his right of free alienation only by the 
Land Alienation Act, is largely a matter of conjecture. Nazarana grantees 
Were of course always at liberty to purchase after a term of years and the due 
fulfilment of certain conditions : auction purchasers were proprietors outright, 
tout peasants have only recently been authorized in this connection (vide para¬ 
graphs 20-28). It has always heert A matter of common knowledge that many 
tabge holders severed their connection with the Colony immediately upon the ae- 
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quisition of proprietary rights by the sale of their colony holdings. Signs are not 
wanting in the peasant world of an inclination to follow suit. It is too early 
to forecast the probable effects of this tendency ; no doubt it will result in the 
elimination of unsubstantial persons, who never were and never would be 
serviceable colonists ; it will enable natural leaders to improve their status and 
rise abo\e the common herd : but it must also surely help to the further 
disintegration of a society already weak in communal feeling and make motley 
agglomerations of some well-established settlements. 


Vt-i ji :cu, cjqntaliBts anil auction purchasers. 


132. The scheme of colonization was framed primarily in the interests 

of the peasant farmers, who now compose 
78‘S per cent, of the whole Colony. 
Yeomen, capitalists and auction purchasers were introduced in suitable pro¬ 
per! ions to act as leaders of society. Yet even this moderate infusion of large 
holders (15'3 per cent, of the whole Colony) must, in the light of subsequent 
experience, be pronounced a failure. The yeomen were at least agriculturists 
by origin. The grants to capitalists and auction purchasers, on the other hand, 
were not confined to zamindari families and the condition of personal resi¬ 
dence, upon which in the ease of yeomen some insistence was laid at one 
time, never existed for them. These gentry came to regard their Colony 
holdings as nothing more than a source of profit, upon which as little as 
possible was to be expended, and in the public view, so far from obtaining 
acceptance as natural leaders, they wore often looked upon as parvenus, who 
had bought themselves into a society whose interests they did not share. As 
far hack as 1895 Captain Pophani Young remarked on the unsatisfactory charac¬ 
teristics of the nazarana classes. In 1991 their shortcomings were frankly 
admitted. Deputy Commissioners were loth to forego the services of leading 
men in the old districts ; exemptions from personal residence had to he freely 
granted; “ reward ” grantees were generally past their prime and unwilling to 
cud their days away from the associations of home, amid the bustle and discom¬ 
fort of colonial life ; those who came generally failed in the rule of local 
magnate, and the Colony officers realized too late that a yeoman class was not 
to be created by conscious selection but in the sterner process of evolution, 
whereby thrift or capacity could secure, its proper opportunity and be fittingly 
rewarded. Lt would, however, he unfair to brand the entire community with 
1 ho stigma of ineptitude; there are bright exceptions to this tale of disappoint¬ 
ing achievement. But the account as a whole shows an adverse balance. 
Nearly all the large grantees are now proprietors, though few of them reside and 
some never visit their holdings at all. The attention, which their a badis receive, 
differs widely. In the older circles each grantee lias a separate homestead on 
his owu squares ; later they were assembled in a joint village site. Some of 
Ihcse settlements are the merest ruins, others are creditable collections of 
brick buildings. The quality of the tenants and the degree of permanence in 
their relation to the landlords varies accordingly. But generally speaking the 
characteristics of these mauzas are the same throughout the Colony--endless 
dissension when the grantees reside, a negligible khudkasht area, a migratory 
and discontented tenantry. 


133. Peasants include immigrants from other districts, Bar nomads, 

, compensatory grantees of tlie Cbenab 

Peasants. -ii» - ". 

and. Ilavi riverains, and pensioners, 
grants varying from a few killas to 2 squares. The peasant allotments have 
proved as signally successful as the nazarana grants were unsatisfactory. The 
majority of the peasants are now proprietors. Their abadis usually present a 
most attractive appearance. The influx of wealth into the Colony has 
stimulated the growth of pukka houses and enabled zamindars to provide them¬ 
selves with many of the luxuries, as well as nearly all the necessaries, of life. 
Attention is given to arboriculture and fine mosques and dharmsalas are a 
feature of these flourishing settlements. The .Tangli vuiazas are models of 
cleanliness, in no way inferior to the rest. Of pe nsioners the majority arc old 
soldiers, and as they have their pensions as well as grants of 2 squares each, 
they are an affluent body. Contact with the civilization of cantonment has 

K 
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givon them tastes and standards superior to those of tho untutored zamindar , 
Their villages are consequently in good order as a rule—the income from 
pensions contributes materially to the -well-being of fauji villages. They are 
not enthusiastic cultivators, but personal relations with the pensioner class, 
when they are not too importunate with their grievances, can be very agree¬ 
able. 


H.—Rents. 

Cultivating ocaipancy (showing percentages of circle areas under each head). 



C 30 

t * £ 
c 

Produce bent?. 



Circle, 

• C a _ 

S3 “ 

u a 
o £ 

T -ti ’3 

1 5 ? « 

a i Jz 
be - ■** 

O 

Half pruiliiee 
with bull* 
tli’ii) mill. 

At other 
rates. 

Cash rents. 

Ilenti at. 
revenue rate. 


Per cel t.- 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

I'er rent. 

Fer Crist. 

Jhang Branch, circle I 

... f»(» 

20 

G 

5 

3 

Jhang Branch, circle II ... 

«•. D i 

22 

11 

4 

G 

Jhang Branch, circles III 

...: dt 

25 

8 

5 

5 

Cugera Branch, circle I 

.... 55 

35 

2 

5 

3 

Gugera Branch, circle II 

... 1 49 

41 

1 

« 

* 

Bsikli Brands 

...: cc 

2 $ 

LHjleri- 

G 

7 

5 

Extensions 

... | 43 

i 

45 

3 

6 

3 

Proprietary villages... ,. 

... 1 39 

48 

7 

*> 

4 

Average for the whole Colony .. 

... 5o 

63885 

33 

2 

6 

4 

134. In nearly 

every circle the majority of 

grantees cultivate in person. 


Khudkas/i/. 


This is due to the preponderance of 
peasant holdings in the Colony. Per¬ 
sonal cultivation, involving as if does personal residence, is and must be the 
bedrock of every colonization scheme, since it is only by creating for the 
colonists a permanent link with the soil they have received that stable develop¬ 
ment can be assured. Immigrants invoke the aid of their relations or a hire¬ 
ling, known as mnji or arthri. This personage' is sometimes a superior being of 
zaminclari status, sometimes a chuhra or cliamar. Payment is made in kind, 
ranging from one-fifth to one-eleventh of the produeo with food. A chuhra arthri 
may be employed to cart manure, lmt not the sanji of a cultivating caste. The 
maintenance of the proportion cultivated in person is so far satisfactory. There 
wort; signs of a decline in the Jhang Branch circles, but the latest returns 
afford no ground for criticism. The Rakh Branch, now 22 years old, lias a 
good reputation in this respect, which augurs well for the Colony as a whole. 
The fall in Gugora Branch circle II and the Extensions is due to special cir¬ 
cumstances. Ilere Paloeh camel grantees, who generally cultivate vicariously, 
form a large section of the peasant population. There ’is, it may be further 
observed, a close relation between khvdlcasht and the presence or absence of 
tenants in adequate numbers. Grantees inav forego the labour of cultivation 
for personal reasons- luxury, disinclination for physical effort, the attraction 
of the old home ; but unless tenants are forthcoming, hhudhashl is the onlv 
course possible. 

135. 


Produce rents. 


Of produce rents half hatai with half demand is the prevailing 

example; where this occurs, landlord 
and tenant share the produce and pay 
all the Government charges in equal proportions. This is the normal produce 
rent on nahri land; others exist in infinite variety, but over much smaller 
areas ; for instance, two-thirds hatai with three-fifths demand ; one-third hatai 
with the whole, two-thirds or one-third of the demand ; one-fourth hatai with the 
whole demand. The more favourable rates are granted when virgin land has 
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to bo cleared and levelled, or the soil is of poor quality, or the tenant has some 
claim on the generosity ol’ the landlord, or the area rented is irrigable only by 
jhallars. Leases at revenue rates without payment in hind are generally con- 
lined to eases where the landlord’s relatives assisted from the outset with 
financial aid or personal service in developing a grant. 


136. 


l.'asli rnnts. 


Cash rents call for detailed analysis alike on account of the steady 

rise in rates and the increasing area of 
prevalence. On land so rented the 
tenant pays not only the canal charges, but land revenue, owner’s rate, malikana 
and cesses as well. Subject to this proviso, he is at liberty to cultivate as 

much or as little of the tenancy as lie desires with what crops he may choose. 

The significance of these rents was at first somewhat minimized by the assess¬ 
ing officers, and they were in fact largely negligible in the early stages of 

Colony history. A salutary rule, in operation long before the passage of the 
Colony Act, prohibited Oovernment tenants from leasing their land for more 
than a year at a time—its object being to encourage personal residence. In 
those days tenants believed, and rightly, that cash rents were regarded with 
disfavour by the authorities as indicating unwillingness to settle permanently 
iu the Colony. And they wore naturally anxious to avoid offence at a time 
when all breaches of colony conditions were seriously regarded. But with the 
acquisition of proprietary rights personal residence was no longer compulsory, 
while the new Colony Act presently gave enlarged powers to occupancy tenants 
and tenants-at-will to alienate their holdings by means of sub-leases. The 
increase iu the area of prevalence is thus largely explained, while for the 
enhanced rates the recent rise in prices is chiefly accountable. 

Jtents of this description are most commonly found in auction purchaser, 
, .. , ...... , capitalist and yeoman holdings, owned 

by absentee landlords. These gentry 
allow their agents a free hand, and the agents only too often pursue their 
private interests to the detriment both of estate and owner. Lands are fre¬ 
quently leased for a number of years at a time and payment taken in advance. 
Sometimes the agent is himself lessee and sarbrali lumbardar, receiving his 
salary in the form of a concession rate. In such cases it is obvious that the 
nmls recorded must be a long nay short oL‘ (he real net profits. 

Tn peasant mauzas their existence is due to other causes. "Whether 

grantees give out a portion of their hold¬ 
ings on cash rents, and the terms on 
which they lease it, depend on various considerations of caste and custom. 
Aram villages have usually a superfluous population of landless dependants, to 
whom—it must be recorded to their credit— the richer members of the com¬ 
munity are usually generous enough. Sikhs, on the other hand, have a keen 
eye to profit and generally make a good bargain even with their own co-reli¬ 
gionists. The pressure of population on the soil has naturally much to do with 
a right understanding of this complicated question. To this may be attributed 
(ho greater frequency of cash rents on the Itakh Branch, as compared with 
other circles: the Gujramvala portion, however, has always suffered severely 
from plague and even now tenants are not always available. Custom exercises 
a larger influence than one would expect—and cash rents are a modern innova¬ 
tion. Thus Janglis, unmoved by considerations of profit or policy, are averse to 
the presence of alien immigrants in their midst, though Balochis have no such 
scruples and admit them freely. The Gujramvala Jats, again, maintain 
traditional relations with their tenants and the fact gives a characteristic com¬ 
plexion to the returns from their localities, w here cash rents are of little account. 

137. Prom this medley of conflicting tendencies it is no easy matter to 
, . , isolate the true competition rents or 

deduce general principles. In no single 
instance can the statistics he accepted as an assessment guide without scrutiny. 
It cannot be stated in general terms that good or bad land is habitually leased 
iti this way, though quality of soil, and still more conditions as regards water- 
supply, are cogent factors in determining rates. Cash rents seldom rule high 

k2 


In |)OU»iint holding. 
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in tail villages and remoteness from mandis naturally has a depressing effect 
In one village a widow had leased land at concession rates lo her paramour ; 
in another a guardian was wasting the substance of his ward and only reim¬ 
bursed a nominal sum by way of discharging his duties. There is certainly a 
tendency to make over inferior or, in the ease of a large grant, superfluous land 
to relatives on easy terms. But it must not be supposed that fluctuations 
from the normal are always in the direction of reduced rates; per contra 
it is not uncommon for a lessee to make a bad bargain and abscond rather 
than fulfil his contract. Again, in (lugera Branch circle II a whole set of 
rents had to be ruled out as being in the nature of debt adjustments between 
zamindars and money-lenders under cover of a fictitious lease, known as a 
theka ; these obtained chiefly among Baloeh and Jangli grantees—a class habi¬ 
tually careless in money matters. 


In most of the early assessment reports these subtle distinctions were 
.. imperfectly appreciated with the result 

that the value ot the statistics quoted 
was seriously impaired. The table below reproduces the only reliable figures 
to be gleaned from the first five reports. It is the custom for tahsildars to 
dispose of lands belonging to minors by annual auctions at the instance of 
the District .1 udge : the areas are not extensive and public opinion among 
caste fellows often confines the bidding to a narrow circle; nevertheless the 
results of these auctions may he taken as genuine indications of the real letting 
value of Colony land. 

S' 


Cash rents on Uie Rakh Branch. 


On the Rakh Branch cash rents were subjected to a stricter scrutiny 

and all but competition rents excluded. 
The figures pertaining to this circle, 
here displayed, are the product of the investigation and a very valuable index 
to recent tendencies. Statist ics are shown for 12 years, ail hough, dubious 
transactions were only eliminated in respect of the last 3—it was impossible 
to pursue the enquiry further. The outstanding features are the steady rise 
in rates and increase in the area of prevalence, maintained, it will he observed, 
even with a new assessment impending. There can be little doubt that the 
Rakh Branch statistics foreshadow a very important part for cash rents in 
the economic history of the Colony. 


Areas leased by auction on cash rents for manors. 

Statistics of cash rents, Eahh Branch. 

Circle. 

Year. 

A errs 
rented. 

Average 

rate 

per acre.* 

Year. 

Area rented in 
acres. 

Average per acre.* 







Ks. A. P. 




Rs. A. P, 








1900-01 ... 

2,903 

0 0 0 





1901-02 ... 

2,218 

6 10 0 

Jhang Branch, circle II ... 

1900-10 

834 

13 0 8} 








1902-03 ... 

2,730 

7 13 o 

.. .. III... 

1909-10 

500 

12 3 8j 








1903-04 

4,804 

8 14 8 

Ougera Branch, circle I ... 

1909-10 

1,007 

13 4 8J 








1904-05 ... 

0,249 

9 9 1 

„ ,, .. ir... 

1910-11 

411 

10 4 81 








1905-00 ... 

6,835 

11 0 3 

Rakh Branch 

1907-08 

131 

11 7 3t 








1906-07 ... 

9,235 

11 3 li 


1909-10 

1,029 

12 7 3} 








1907-08 ... 

12,371 

10 8 lu 


1911-19 

4,199 

15 8 2J 



' 





1908-09 ... 

15,509 

11 5 11} 

Extensions and Proprietary 

K 09-10 

209 

8 11 5* 




villages. 




1C 09-10 ... 

28,132 

10 1 2}f 

„ 

1910-11 

195 

11 9 10} 

1910-11 ... 

28,557 

13 o 2;+ 

l> » 

1911-12 

277 

9 13 7} 

1911-12 ... 

36,212 

14 9 OJt 


*To the rents actually received the amount of Und revenue, owner’s rate, malikana and cesses paid by the 
tenant for the landlord has been added. 


fTruc competition rates. 
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CHAPTER V.-Fiscal History. 

A.—Assessment of agricultural land and Government waste. 


138. We learnt in paragraph 3 something ol the Bar in its original state. 

„ . . Tlie assessments over the greater part of 

this inhospitable region were necessarily 
of somewhat primitive type. Waste lands were assessed to land revenue 
by means of a grazing tax, known as tirni, a heritage from the Sikh 
administration. Its object was to make cattle breeders, who did not otherwise 
contribute to the public exchequer, share in the burden of taxation. Tirni 
assessment differed in each of the districts concerned, Jliang, Montgomery and 
Gujranwala, and therefore requires a somewhat detailed examination. Culti¬ 
vation in the Bar itself was confined to the depressions, where the drainage 
from higher ground collected. This was known as kasht barani and assessed 
to fluctuating rates of land revenue. Towards the beds of the Ravi and 
Clienab the population was more permanent, centreing round scattered wells 
or regular riverside villages. For these more formal assessments were devised, 
which will also require specific notice. 


139. In (lie history of the tirni administration in Jliang four stages 
.. „ may be observed : first, unlimited graz¬ 

ing with no record : secondly, unlimited 
grazing with a record of cattle taxed and fines for trespassers : thirdly, grazing 
limited to blocks of jungle (the chak system) with collections for unregistered 
(naubaramad) cattle by chakdars : and finally, grazing limited to clinks with 
collections of naubaramad tirni by contractors. The Sikh regime was simply 
to realize a fixed capitation fee from sadar tirniguzars, who farmed the tax 
and collected it from their adherents. Upon the ensuing changes the power 
of tlicso sadar tirniguzars declined very considerably. Enumeration was first 
attempted in 1860, with punitive rates for illicit grazing. The chak system 
was introduced in 1871s graziers being assigned to the blocks of jungle by 
villages or rahnas. The chak contracts were leased annually, w hen the old 
sadar tirniguzars usually reappeared as chakdars. The last stage was reached 
in 1884 with the introduction of the Multan system. Separate contracts 
were given for each rahna after careful enumeration ; these contracts held good 
for five years and wore usually taken up by lumbardars. Foreign cattle 
were provided for by separate contracts, one of which went to each chak : 
these fell sometimes to the old sadar tirniguzars , but more frequently to profes¬ 
sional contractors. 


140. 


In Montgomery the changes in 


Tirni in Montgomory. 


tirm assessment proceeded on 
rather similar lines. Up to the regular 
settlement only camels, buffaloes, sheep 
and goats paid the tax. Agricultural cattle were exempt from taxation and 
so were cows and buffaloes, the property of bona fide cultivators. In taxing 
rows the first Settlement Officer lost sight of the main excellence of the Sikh 
system : in process of time even agricultural bullocks came to bo taxed. 
Collections were made in the early days through the heads of the grazing 
community ( sadar tirniguzars ) and village lumbardars, who were each allowed 
5 pier cent, on the takings. In 1872 the chak system ivas introduced. Chaks 
or tirni 7tiahals were demarcated and every village of graziers assigned to a 
chak. Such villages were known as tirniguzar and the contractors could 
enumerate their cattle and levy rates accordingly. Trespassers from ghair 
tirniguzar mauzas were liable to treble the ordinary rates. Contractor’s at 
first received no assistance in the collection of their dues : but after 1876 the 
principle of non-intervention seems to have been infringed, with the result 
that the contractors began to exercise oppression and became obnoxious to the 
people. The system of chak farmers was accordingly abandoned in 1879, and 
tirni collected direct from villages through the agency of lumbardars and 
tirni zaildars, who were remunerated by percentages on collections. From 
1887, the Multan system, already operative in Jliang, was applied to Mont¬ 
gomery. Each grazing hamlet now contracted for five years to pay a fixed 
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annual sum. That the tax was a substantial source of revenue is clear from 
the follow in'); statistics of collections :— 


Its. 

18G9-70 ... ... ... ... 00,415 

1886-87 ... ... ... ... 1,12,188 

1897-98 ... ... ... ... 1,41,330 

141. Host of the Government waste, which now forms the Colony area 

, in the Guiramvala district, was oriarin- 

T%rn\ m (iinranwalsi. v, i Ii i ° - 

ally under the Forest department, and 
by them regularly leased, as a rule to neighbouring villages, for grazing 
purposes. Tirni , however, was not unknown. The system here was to exempt 
an area for pasture proportionate to the needs of each village and -assess the 
remainder to a nominal sum, one or two annas per acre, on account of the 
profits from grazing and firewood. For the year 1893 the total assessment on 
pasture land came to Its. 32,763 in Hafizabad, which then included the present 
Khangali Dogran tahsil. 

142. Cultivated lands were assessed to land revenue in regular form. 

,, .... For the chatd estates in the Jvachi and 

Bar circles ol Jhang and Chmiot Mr. 
Steedman invented his semi-fluctuating chahvxiri system. A fixed assess¬ 
ment was announced for each village and distributed over the wells in cultiva¬ 
tion : but liability for payment in the case of each well depended upon the 
existence of a crop matured with the aid of well water. There were no annual 
measurements : the assessment merely lapsed, if the well fell into disuse, and was 
subsequently reimposed on its restoration to service. The chahwari system was 
admirably suited to the rainless uplands and it was employed with slight modi¬ 
fications in the recent re-settlement of the Jhang district by Mr. E. It. Abbott. 

143. The Montgomery portion of the Colony formed part of 2 tahsils 

. , . . v . and 5 assessment circles, as set forth in 

the margin. For the Bet circles the 
system of assessment adopted in 1894, on Mr. Fagan’s recommendation, was a 

fixed demand on wells, calculated on a 
mucus*, mstiuct, w. basis of the area of crops which the 

Tahsil. Circle. wells could mature in the year with- 

C Sandal ior. out tll( “ a ; ifl oi ‘ river water. Any crops 

Montgomery ...j matured in excess of the estimated well 

L areas were liable to a fluctuating assess- 

I" Sandal liar. merit at a rate uniform for all crops, 

Wujrora ...-! Dost. 1>ut varying in different tracts from 

j Fo. 1 to lie. 1-4-0 per acre. Outside 

^ 1 ’’ "'ell areas three classes of crop rates 

prevailed : crops w ere classed as superior, medium or inferior, and the corre¬ 
sponding rates were Me. 1-8-0, He. 1-2-0 and annas 12. In the Bar circles the 
assessment was wholly fixed, except fora certain elasticity as regards old wells 
falling into disuse or new wells coming into service. Similarly there was a 
fixed assessment for the Deg circle, but crops actually irrigated from the Deg 
canal were assessed at fluctuating rales. A small fixed assessment was also im¬ 
posed on waste land in all circles except, the Deg. 

144. Government waste leased for cultivation from harvest to harvest 

A^eutoi Ucashtiaraiii. ' vas , assessed „ at the rate of Re. 1 for 

each acre of crops matured, with a 
double charge on land cultivated without permission. The income from these 
kasht barani leases varied w ith the rainfall, without w hich surface drainage 
was impossible. 


Tirni iu (icjranwala. 


Well imsfiwmeiits in .lining. 


Tahsil. 


Montgomery 


Sandal liar. 


f" Snmlal liar. 


145. The advent of the Chenab Canal superseded all these arran^e- 

Eariy Colony awemnents. meats. There was a new assessment on 

Colony lands, which will now he ex¬ 
plained in detail. It was a fluctuating assessment upon matured areas, 
Government dues being remitted on all failed crops: the demand was 
in fact adjusted to the outturn of every field in every harvest, for each 
field was separately assessed. It was a uniform assessment, in that the 
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same rates Avitk a few minor exceptions applied to the whole Colony. 
That aspect of the assessment which concerned itself with remissions on 
failed crops was known as “ unlimited kharaba The history of this system, 
its defects, the popular discontent excited thereby, and its final abolition, are 
described in paragraphs 179—184. The assessment proper was composed of five 
main divisions, each subject to the kharaba principle ; on the irrigation side— 
occupier's rate and owner’s rate ; on the revenue side—land revenue, malikana 
and cesses. The Irrigation department were the assessing agency for all these 
dues. Elsewhere a consolidated land revenue and occupier’s rate, supplemented 
only by vialikana, had been found perfectly satisfactory. In the Chenab 
scheme the component elements were separated and the separation rigidly 
maintained : it was a system admittedly complex and subsequent years have 
witnessed many attempts to simplify it. These will be dealt with in the proper 
place; meanwhile the main heads of the first assessment will be described 
seriatim. 


Occupier’s rate may be briefly dismissed: it is the charge for water 

, supplied by the Irrigation department 

Occupier a rate. V- i ' i j ■ , 

and is also known as abiana or water- 
rate. The schedules applicable to the Chenab Colony are shown in Appendix II 
and their salient features fully described in paragraph 00. 

Owner’s rate, otherwise khush-haisiyati or water-advantage rate, was an 

irrigation charge, credited to that de¬ 
partment. It amounted nominally to 
lie. 1 per acre assessed, but was remitted for the first 10 years after the date 
of allotment. In the case of proprietary wells amalgamated with colony 
estates half owner’s rate only was remitted for a period of ten years from the 
date on which the mavza began to lie irrigated. Owner’s rate was of course 
only leviable on nahri land. 

Land revenue was annas 8 per acre on all classes of cultivation for the 
. . first 10 years after the dale of allotment. 

Thereafter Government was empowered 
to raise the land revenue, ns might be deemed fit. The Rakli Branch secured 
a longer date : here the rate of land revenue could not be altered till kharif 1912. 

Malikana was a fee paid in recognition of the proprietary rights of 
... Government. It was never levied from 

auction purchasers, and it A\as remitted 
with the first payment towards acquisition of proprietary rights in respect 
of tenants authorized to obtain such rights by purchase. The rates for malikana 
on nahri flow' land were as follows : for the first 10 years after allotment 4 
annas per rupee of laud revenue and ow ner’s rate combined, thereafter G annas. 
Owner’s rate being regarded for the purpose of calculating malikana as due 
from the outset, actual collections were accordingly for the first 10 years after 
the date of allotment 6 annas per acre, thereafter 9 annas. Barani cultivation, 
not being liable to owner’s rate, paid malikana at the rate of 2 annas per acre. 

lor the purpose of calculating cesses, as in the case of malikana, 
fv owner’s rate was assumed to have been 

due from the outset. In the first in¬ 
stance cesses were levied at the rate of 4 annas per rupee, or 25 per cent, of 
land revenue and owner’s rate combined. They Avere sub-divided as follows :— 

Per real. 

Local rate ... ... ... ... ... 12J 

Palwnr fuml ... ... ... ... ... 7A 

Lumbar dari foe ... ... ... ... ... 


Total ... 25 

By Punjab Government notifications nos. 87 and 104, dated 2nd 
1906, on the abolition of the patwar fund, they were futlier reduced to- - 

Per cent. 

Local rat:* ... ... ... ... ... ] 0-417 

Lumbanh.iri fee !•« ••• ... ... ... 5 


April 


Total 


15-417 
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More simply expressed the local rate now amounted to 20 pies per rupee, 
while the lumbardari cess was 5 per cent, of the land revenue and owner’s rate 
combined. Actual charges per acre from this time were therefore as follows :— 

Its. A. P. 

Local rate ... ... ... ... ...0 2 6 

.Lumbar (lari fte ... ... ... ... 0 1 


O 2 
~ r; 


n 


14G. 


l)ato of ullutmcnt. 


Total ... 0 :1 

The term “ date of allotment ” requires some elucidation. On the 

Rakh .Branch owner’s rale was imposed 
separately by estates 10 years after the 
date on which each estate first received irrigation. The enhanced rate of 
malikana, on the other hand, was imposed by holdings, 10 years after the first 
free crop in each holding. This required an intrieale record of dates for each 
holding and estate, the inconvenience of which proved intolerable. On the 
Jhang and Gugera Branches the dates for the enhancement of malikana, 
imposition of owner’s rate and permissible revision of the assessment were 
synchronous for whole sections, these sections being in fact the assessment 
circles as now constituted. An average date of allotment was assumed for 
each section, and within 10 years of this date no enhancement, or alteration of 
the, revenue charges could take place. The earliest allotment on a section 
might thus secure a longer respite from increased taxation, hut latecomers 
could in no ease claim immunity on the day of reckoning. 

147. It was the policy of Government to afford colonists every means 

Freni-row of establishing themselves in their new 

' homes, and with this object a proviso 

appeared in every set of conditions to the effect that the whole demand on 
account of land revenue, occupier’s rate, malikana and cesses would he remitted 
during the first year, and one-lialf the demand during the second year, after 
allotment. In the interpretation of this rule the Colony officers enjoyed a 
certain discretion. Tor one reason or another the crop immediately following 
allotment was frequently no crop at all: in such cases the initial remissions 
dated from the first harvest, which could reasonably he designated as such. An 
accurate estimate was no easy task : hut (lie attainment of (lie permissible area 
in crops matured was generally found to he a safe standard. The liberal treatment 
tlyus accorded to settlers went far to assure the stability of the new Colony. 

148. The proprietary mauzas in the Colony area now fell into three 

... categories. Many isolated wells were 

1a\U'V in proprioturv ullftjrc?. ^ 

amalgamated with Colony mcmzas and 
assessed in accordance with the principles just described, save that they were 
exempt from malikana. Those situated in Jhang and Gujranwala, which 
retained an independent existence, were deal!; with by the Settlement Officers of 
those districts and fall outside the scope of this report. Tifty-eight Proprie¬ 
tary mauzas were transferred to the Lyallpur district on its formation in 11)04 
or shortly afterwards and became a, part of the Chenab Colony Settlement. 
These mauzas have had a somewhat, chequered fiscal history. Mr. Pagan’s 
assessment of the Ravi tahsils in Montgomery expired in 1004-05. It was 
replaced by a consolidated fluctuating assessment for land revenue and cesses 
combined, amounting to Re. 1-2-5$ per acre, on all classes of cultivation. 
This was intended only for mauzas irrigated partly or wholly from the Lower 
Chenab Canal. But by an inadvertence it was introduced into mauzas wholly 
outside the irrigation boundary. Sanction was, however, accorded to the 
change with the proviso that any mauza preferring to retain the old system 
could do so. As the functions of the Canal officers in respect to the assessment 
of land revenue charges are confined to cultivated lands within the Irrigation 
boundary, the confusion of systems prevailing in these mauzas may be better 
imagined than described. A careful analysis in 1913 yielded the following 
summary of the situation :— 

Number of 
ma u sag. 

(1) Fluetating land revenue assessed wholly by the Irrigation department 10 

(2) Fluctuating- land revenue assessed partly by Revenue officers 

and partly by the Irrigation department 


24 
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Number of 
mantas. 

(:!) Fluctuating land revenue assessed wholly by Revenue officers ... S 

(4) Fluctuating lain) vpvenue assessed by Revenue officers ami fiveil 

assessment ... 5 

(5) Fixed assessment only ... 11 

It Avas not till their re-assessment in kharif 1914 that these mauzas 
returned, to a normal state as regards land revenue charges. 

B.—LAND REVKXUE IN TOWNS. 

149. Town sites sold by Government in the Clienab Colony have been 

liable to the payment of land revenue 
Jntioauaorv. since 1895, under the authority of 

Government of India resolution, ’.Revenue and Agricultural department, 
no. Ill—223-12, dated 7tli October 1895. Rrior to this, in the first two 
foundations, Shahkot. and Dijkot, now relegated to the status (if villages, sites 
■were sold free of rent and land revenue in pursuance of the provincial practice, 
which exempted village and town sites from assessment. The urban areas now 
liable to land revenue in the Colony are as follows :—Lyallpur, Sangla, Gojra, 
Jhumra, Toba Tek Singh, Samundri, .laranAvala and Tandliamvala. The rates 
levied under the resolution of 1895 are, hoAvever, applicable only to building 
sites : agricultural land, even within urban areas, is governed by the ordinary 
rules of assessment set forth in Chapter VI and more particularly paragraphs 
173 and 174 of that chapter. The unwonted presence of land revenue in these 
toAvns is apt to cause confusion between rent and revenue, for which reason tho 
following definition of the poAvers and duties of local bodies with reference to 
these two charges is desirable : — 

(a) Land revenue is a Government charge due to Government on 

all sites sold, and its payment is a condition of such sale. 
No sale outright or permanent alienation of Government land 
can take place Avithout a reference to Gov ernment, and sites 
not permanently alienated are not assessable to laud revenue. 
The rates of land revenue are fixed by Government, and local 
bodies have no poAver to vary them. Deputy Commissioners 
alone are responsible for its collection. 

(b) Tho custody of Government land in Colony toAvns vests in Munici¬ 

pal and Notified Area Committees. They are at liberty to lease 
sites aud appropriate the rent, e. cj. shops, quarters for menials 
or tjualas, places for noxious trades, brickfields. The amount 
of rent is a matter for the discretion of the local body andesites 
so rented are not liable to land revenue. 

150. The urban areas liable to land revenue in the Colony toAvn Avere 

llau-s of land revenue in urbun areas. classified Under til l’t.0 heads . 

(i) Intra-mural sites. 

(ii) Extra-mural sites, factories. 

(Hi) Extra-mural sites, bungalows. 

The assessment on intra-mural sites Avas fixed at 5 per eent. of the 
purchase money, subject to a maximum of Re. 1-8-0 per maria. Factory sites 
sold prior to March 10th 1901, Avere assessed at Rs. 3 per acre : for those 
purchased subsequently to that (late the rate was Rs. 20 per acre. Bimgaknvs 
Avere originally assessed at Rs. 3 per acre, but from lltli June 1901 (Financial 
Commissioner’s letter no. 3592 of that date) the rate Avas raised to Rs. 10 per 
acre. Government sites have always been exempt from land revenue. 

151. In the case of intra-mural sites the land revenue originally 

included cesses, ^th of the demand being 
credited under this head: from 1906 
13 per cent, was substituted for 5 t.l 1 , the method of assessment being otherwise 
the same. Lyallpur received special treatment: here 15 per cent, of the 
demand Avas credited to cesses. BungaloAvs and factories are similarly circum¬ 
stanced in this respect, cesses being charged at the rate of 15y 5 a - per cent, in 
addition to land revenue. It is not at present proposed to revise these rates 
independently of the land revenue assessment. 
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Term of thfi present assessment. 


Inti’a-mural sites were sold subject to the condition that the rates 

of land revenue be revised at the expiry 

lit assessment. P . i , *» , * 

ol the next general assessment or alter 


30 years (Financial Commissioner’s letter no. 2407, dated 1st April 1896). In 
the case of bungalows tbe assessment at Its. 3 per acre is due for revision at the 
next general assessment of the district: those assessed at Its. 10 are liable for a 


term of 10 years from t-lie allotment of each site. The Financial Commissioners, 
having decided, in their no. 145 S., dated 11th June 1914, that the present 


piecemeal assessment of the Colony, which was completed in 1914, cannot be 
regarded as a general reassessment, it follows that intra-mural sites and 
bungalows are not yet ripe for reassessment. The Tandlianwala sites are 
an exception : they were sold under the authority of the Financial Com¬ 
missioner’s letter no. 506 S., dated 16th September 1910, and a reassessment 


may be made at any time: but in the ease of Tandlianwala also the 
Financial Commissioners decided in their no. 145 S., dated 11th June 1914, 


that separate action was not necessary. The treatment of factories was 
analogous and in effect the same : in the deeds of sale it is provided that the 
mtes of land revenue are fixed for the terms of the current, and next general 
assessment of the district, or for a period of 30 years, whichever is less. 


C.—G BOUND RENT. 


153. It is necessary at this stage to mention the assessment to ground 
„„ x , rent (karaya teh zamini) of residential 

lho .system uesenneu. ** j~* 

sites in the Colony towns and villages, 
because, though now abolished, it is not easily distinguished from the land 
revenue charges just described. Its object was to secure a return to Govern¬ 
ment from the vagrant hordes, who ministered to (tie needs of the agricultural 
classes, shopkeepers, dealers, brokers, menials, artisans and the like—tbe flotsam 
and jetsam of the Colony population. The right of Government to tax persons, 
who exploited the prosperity of tbe newly settled, tracts for their private 
advantage, will hardly be disputed. Without some organized scheme of allot¬ 
ment, moreover, these persons would have swarmed promiscuously round every 
abadi, reproducing the squalour and congestion of the old homes, which it was 
the ambition of the Colony officers to avoid. Ground rent was accordingly 
levied In fee of the right to occupy a definite assigned residential area. It was 
treated as laud revenue and rules were framed for its collection under the 


-Authority of section 59 (1) (c) of the Land Revenue Act. Rupee 1 per harvest 
for 4 marlas was the rent fixed in the ease of the shopkeepers and 4 annas for 
other residents. Grantees of land and their relatives, as also menials not cultivat¬ 


ing otherwise than in the ham-ins’ square, were exempted, among others, from the 
tax : actual manufacturers of goods sold were classed as “ other residents ” and 
so obtained tbe benefit of tbe lower schedule. The assessment was made by tbe 
field staff and checked by muharrirs at tahsil headquarters: collections were in 
the bands of lumbar&an, who received tbe usual pachotra for their services. In 
the towns karaya was only charged on sites leased to menials, not those sold 
outright for shops, factories or dwellings. The proceeds of the tax were credited 
to Government. 


154. There was much to approve, much also to criticize, in the levy of 
„ . , , , ground rent. Illicit squatting and the 

subsequent acquisition ot prescriptive 
rights in the ground occupied was thereby prevented: encroachments were 
brought to light and promptly dealt with. But in its operation the system was 
onerous in the extreme. It conflicted with the established customs of rural 
Iudia : it necessitated vexatious interference with the internal affairs of the 


village community: it gave full play to the petty tyranny of the patwari : it 
threw a heavy burden upon the district administration without commensurate 
returns : it undoubtedly impeded the flow of labour to the newly colonized 
areaB and the free settlement of the menial classes, whereby the high cost of 
living, so potent an evil in the early days, would normally have been reduced. 
In effect, its continuance was eventually admitted on all sides to be neither 
politic nor desirable. 
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155. The Colonies Committee, who considered the question of ground 

rent exhaustively, were for its abolition, 
n .ibo > 1 , 0 ,, finding the disadvantages of the system 

out of proportion to the benefits conferred and the friction it excited sufficient 
justification for the pecuniary sacrifice involved in the course they recommended. 
The Government of India confirmed this view and karaya is now no longer 
levied. According to present arrangements in the villages shopkeepers, tenants, 
artisans and menials are not permitted to acquire proprietary rights in the 
residential areas they occupy and remain the tenants-at-will of Government. 
Their occupancy is subject to the management of the luvibardars, who may 
charge rent according to the karaya rates heretofore prevailing or other scale, 
or remit it altogether, or for rent substitute a cess under section 35 of the 
Colony Act. The income both from rent and cess is to he paid into the common 
village fund. Procedure in the towns is analogous. Government; no longer 
realizes ground rent for itself but local bodies, as set forth in paragraph 110, are 
authorized to lease Government lauds, of which they are the custodians, for the 
benefit of the Municipal or Notified Area Fund. 

CHAPTER VI.—The re-assessment of Agricultural Land. 

A .— I NTROl) Ut'TOn 1. 


The system of assessment. 


15(3. Upon the main issue- the method of assessment the orders of 

Government followed the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Colonies Committee. In 
many ways the situation obtaining in the Colony suggested a fixed assessment,: 
there was a permanent water-supply subject to definite and not very violent 
fluctuations : internal distribution w as efficient and cultivators highly trained in 
the business of irrigation, from which they derived their sole means of subsist-' 
euce. But the absence of any guarantee on the part; of the Irrigation de¬ 
partment to supply the quantity of water required, and the want of a module 
which would record supplies upon a volumetric; basis, constituted an insuper¬ 
able objection to the introduction of fixed assessments, save in limited areas. 
Therefore, though the idea of fixed assessments as a practical measure was not 
wholly abandoned, the fluctuating system was for the present retained—purged, 
however, of its most objectionable features. Thus holding-to-holding kharaba , 
alike for zamindars and officials a positive Inducement to corruption, was abo¬ 
lished altogther on nahri cultivation except in a few special east's, and in the 
assessment itself every qualifying circumstance received the fullest possible 
consideration. Differential treatment, both as regards land revenue and water- 
rates, was the key-note of the system now launched upon the Colony. That it 
secured to Government, albeit after amort; elaborate and vexatious inquisition, 
larger returns than would have result ed from fixed assessments, was of course in 
its favour. But it s undoubted popularity with the agricultural classes is at once its 
best feature and its crowning justification : anti, strangely enough, the approval 
of the cultivator in the fields was based upon a misconception of the nature and 
principles of revenue policy. For what constituted its chief attraction in his 
eyes was the knowledge that no revenue was leviable where no crop had seen 
the light, that lie could speculate upon seasonal variations and turn them to his 
own advantage : whereas no such elasticity had as a rule characterized the fixed 
assessments, to which lie had been accustomed in the old home. 


157. 

Its main priuoiitlas. 


The main principles of the new assessment, as set forth in this 

chapter, may be briefly summarized as 
follows :— 


(1) Retention of tire fluctuating system for land revenue, malihana 

and cesses, as well as occupier’s rate. 

(2) Differentiation of nahri (flow and lift) land revenue charges by 

assessment circles, by villages and by individual squares, in 
consideration of soil conditions, capacity of cultivators, and 
other factors which usually affect such assessments. 

3) Adoption of acreage rates, not differentiated as in the case of 
nahri land, for other classes of cultivation. 

(4) Abolition of owner’s rate. 


L2 
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(5) ltemission of the assessment, wholly or partially, for failure 
due to causes boyond the control of the cultivator or the Irri¬ 
gation department-. Abolition of hoi ding-to-holding kharaba 
in the case of nahri crops, except where the supply of water 
from the canal is still unsatisfactory. 

(G) Retention of the Irrigation department as the assessing agency, 
both for irrigation and land revenue charges, within the irriga¬ 
tion boundary and of the revenue staff outside the irrigation 
boundary. 

(7) Provision for the subsequent introduction of fixed assessments. 

B.—Classes of cultivation. 

158. The first colony assessment was marked by its uniformity. The 

nominal 8 annas rate was imposed with- 

Introductory, . 

out regard to soil conditions or the 
means of cultivation. Willi an enhanced demand this uniformity could no 
longer be maintained. Cull'n ation was therefore classified under six heads 
and assessed at fluctuating rates adjusted to the circumstances of each class. For 
nahri cultivation, as composing the bulk of the colony, produce estimates were 
prepared as usual and appropriate rales deduced. The assessment of nahri land 
is described at length in another part of this chapter. Chain , barani, sailab and 
abi were arbitrarily assessed, the areas so classed being comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant : cultivation falling under these heads is briefly discussed in flic following 
paragraphs. The rates imposed and average areas annually matured in each 
class are tabulated below :— 


Classes of Cultivation and Bevcnue Bates. 


Class. 

Fluctuating revenue rate 
per aero. 

Average area 
annually matured 
in acres. 

Nahri (flow) ... ... 

Annas 12 to Its. 10* 

J, 710,576 

Nahri (lift) 

Half flow rates* 

10,633 

Chain 

lie. l-4-0t 

3,092 

Barani ... ... ... 

Annas 12f 

21,4111 

Sailalt ... ... ... 

lie. It 

4,091 

Abi ... ... 

Annas 12f 

508 


* IVr acre sown, except where hohling-to-holiling kfatraha survives, 
f lVr acre matured. 

159. Chain occurs mainly on the fringes of the colony area. Else¬ 
where the depth of water-level precludes 
Cha “" the construction of wells for the pur¬ 

pose of cultivation. In the Proprietary niait/as chahi was the principal means 
of cultivation ; it was for this reason that the permissible limit of canal irriga¬ 
tion was fixed at 50 per cent, of the mauza area. The best well culti¬ 
vation is probably superior to nahri. The area immediately round the well 
cylinder receives the hulk of the manure. Cultivation is generally dofasli, 
wheat on maize, methra on cotton etc.—the rotation of crops is very irregular. 
The unmanured portion of the well estate is renovated by fallows. In a tract 
where scanty rainfall and excessive heat render well irrigation in the summer 
months especially arduous, rabi crops naturally occupy hv far the larger portion 
of the well-irrigated area. Wheat, carrol s and turnips accordingly take the 
first place, while the principal clmiii staples in kharif are jo war and cotton. 
There was a slump in well irrigation at the advent of the Chenub Canal : nahri 
cultivation was easier and tenants descried to the new allotments, where the 
settlers offered them favourable terms. The fortunes of the Proprietary 
mauzas, never of much consequence, fell to a low ebb and only revived with 
the extension of canal irrigation to their own lands. Latterly there has been a 
distinct movement along the Ravi to supplement canal irrigation, especially 
when supply is short, by the erection of new wells or the repair of old ones, and 
care lias been taken to allow the full benefit of all the concessions provided by 
Government as rewards for enterprise of this kind (Settlement Manual, para- 
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graphs 505—508). The new chahi rate of land revenue, Re. 1-4-0 per acre, is 
admittedly low, because it was the intention of Government to encourage well 
irrigation by a light assessment. 

100. The same is true of the barani rate (12 annas). Profits on this 

. class of cultivation are much lower and 

more precarious : probably one-fifth of 
the area sown fails, on the average, to produce a crop. However with an 
increased rainfall the barani area is rapidly expanding : on the Rakli Branch, 
where the annual rainfall amounts to as much as 15‘44 inches per annum, it at¬ 
tains an average of 7,283 acres. Towards Jhang barani cultivation might with 
greater propriety be described as surface drainage cultivation. There is little 
or none, not situated in a depression. The chief harani crops are bajra, wheat, 
gram, til, moth, jowar and muvg. No rotation is practised : ploughing is 
liberal, but manure not applied at all. 

1(11. Sailab cultivation occurs along the T)eg and Ravi only, where tin; 
j river floods, on receding, leave large 

expanses, which retain moisture long 
enough to produce a crop. The Ravi water becomes available in one of three 
ways— {i) by pouring down creeks on an old river bed (bvdh), over the shelving 
banks of which it spills and floods the adjacent low lying alluvial land: (ii) by 
being headed up against a bank at a sharp bend,' when the Hood water will 
sometimes overtop the bank and inundate the neighbouring lands, such a flood 
being locally known as a dhak or chat : (in) by chhars or artificial channels, 
which generally have their heads on creeks or old river beds. This form of 
cultivation is nearly all rabi and the principal crops are wheat and gram : on 
the Deg, however, where soil is hard and impermeable, rice is largely grown in 
the kharij season. Re. 1-0-0 was the rate fixed for sailab cultivation. 

162. Cultivation watered by lift direct from the river and Deg nala or 

fh . from creeks and pools in the vicinity is 

classed as abi. It is by no means exten¬ 
sive. The process is costly, as the water may lie 15- -20 feet below the surface 
in Hie cold weather : there is much uncertainty in it : the quantity of water in 
the channel or depression is variable : the jhallars are, moreover, often injured 
by Hood water and the necessity for repairing them adds to the cost of produc¬ 
tion. Abi cultivation is mainly practised in kharij, when the supply of water 
is abundant : rice and jowar are the principle staples grown, in rabi wheat and 
turnips. It is assessed at 12 annas per acre. 

C.—Assessment of nahri ctltivatiox. 

163. The physical contours of the colony area were exceptionally 

, , . , favourable to canal irrrigation. Tlie vast 

alluvial plain, or winch it consisted, had a 
fall of some 181 feet from north-east to south-west, though level to the naked 
eye. Us central portion formed a sort of watershed, whence the ground sloped 
gently to the river beds which bounded it on either side. The limits of the upland 
country were marked hv high hanks, known as dhayas, sometimes abrupt and 
conspicuous, sometimes ill-defined and evanescent . These dhayas do not pre¬ 
serve a uniform distance from the river. The Ravi dhaya begins to be most 
pronounced at Bahlak, where it joins the river; thereafter it pursues a devious 
course, till at Mohlan, where it passes out of the Colony area, it is no less than 
21 miles away. Another dhaya actually invades the Colony opposite Chiniot 
and for a distance of over 50 miles forms a serious obstacle to the peaceful 
penetration of the Chenah riverain by the Jhang Branch distributaries. The 
presence of the Budli nala is an added complication. This is an old bed of the 
Chenah, which first becomes prominent near Biudi Bhattian. Between Amipur 
and Jaura the Bhowana Branch crosses it in an aqueduct. Bower down it 
serves the purpose of a canal escape and drainage area, until at length it 
vanishes altogether. 

There is, with these exceptions, little to interrupt the steady flow of water 
from ihe Chenah Canal over the length and breadth of the country. High land 
generally goes to form the charagah : otherwise if it is allotted and the quality 
of the soil justifies the experiment, jhallars are set up and worked with success. 
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There is a fine jhallari tract near Buehiana, which includes the estates of Rai 
Bahadur Gan "a Ram and Munshi Sirdar Ahmad. But as a rule cultivation is 
confined to lands irrigable by flow. The size of the area matured with the aid 
of canal water was largely determined by geographical conditions ; but there 
were other factors hardly less significant. To nearly all the area commanded 
by the canal Government possessed an undisputed title: the absence of 
private rights in land ensured to the Irrigation department unprecedented 
freedom in the development of their project, while the square system facilitated 
the distribution of water in a manner never before contemplated. As for the 
zamindar, he needed little incentive to avail himself of the new sources of supply. 
The depth of the underground water-table generally precludes well cultivation ; 
the scanty rainfall affords little hope of a crop without artificial irrigation, 
while the soil, light, loose and porous, lends itself, as no other, to a system of 
irrigation by canals. The actual supply of water, though dependent on the 
river and the discretion of the distributing officers, is available for the colonist 
to manipulate as he pleases. He can spread it over a large area and count on 
the uncertain rainfall to assist it to maturity, or concentrate upon a smaller 
plot and assure himself of reduced, but less precarious, returns. 


104. The extent and importance of the nahri cultivation, estimated 
. , . , . ... at an annual average of 1,740,570 acres 

matured by flow, was such as to demand 
the utmost circumspection in regard to its assessment, and the full apparatus of 
settlement procedure was accordingly called into operation. Bor every circle 
except the last a produce estimate was prepared with the usual schedules of 
prices and outturns, and revenue rates were evolved after due consideration of the 
circumstances relevant to the situation. The rales were differentiated by circles, 
villages and squares, separate tables of rates being fixed for each circle. They 
were imposed on sown areas for the most part and in special cases on areas 
matured. Lift and flow irrigation were distinguished by a broad difference in 
principle. These arc the bare outlines of a process, which will now be described 
in detail. 

165. 


Half asset* estimate deduced from rout* in kind. 


aooiajomv/iiiJ u v/ji umuiij l ill cm l OUUobljll 

reports. The average nahri area matured by flow' during the previous five ye 
was usually taken as the basis of the estimate. The prices and out turns assn 


Colony rents were discussed at some length in paragra phs 134 to 137. 

They present, as was there observed, no 
li( tie variety. !n the evolution of the half 
assets rate, however, the prevailing rent in kind need alone he considered. 
This is known as half batai, landlord and tenant paying all Government charges 
in equal shares. The method of calculation was originally laid down by Sir 
James Wilson in paragraph 17 of liis review of Mr. de Montmorency’s * first 
assessment report on Jhang Branch circle I, and followed in all subsequent 

rears 
assum¬ 
ed were then applied. The resulting total was modified by certain deductions, 
for insi since one half the value of turnips and a fixed percentage for kaniins’ 
dues. This and other fodder deductions were as a rule necessitated by local 
conditions. In Jangli mamas the turnips have largely disappeared before 
batai takes place ; other fodder crops habitually suffer from the depredations 
of tenants and tho landlord seldom secures a full share. Nor is this all. The 
landlord is entitled to one half of the gross produce, reduced, for the reasons just 
enumerated, by an amount equal to ono-tentli of his share of joicar, straw, senji , 
mainan and chart. But half the occupier’s rate must also he deducted from 
the landlord’s share, for this proportion of the occupier’s rate, actually paid by 
the landlord, should in theory be paid by the tenant. Similarly it was the 
custom for the tenant to pay half the owner’s rate, malikana and cesses for the 
landlord ; so these payments had to bo added to the landlord’s share. By this 
process the landlord’s true profits were elicited, and half of them, divided by 
the aroa on which the estimate was based, gave a half assets rate per acre. 


166. In the table opposite the rates of yield are shown by circles, 
antes of y!da. omittin g the Extensions and Proprietary 

villages, for which no valuation was pre¬ 
pared. The figures represent maunds per acre for the most part; less important 
crops are, however, in some cases valued by means of an acreage rate in rupees, 
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Statement showing outturns assumed per acre. 
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price and outturn being amalgamated for tlie sake of convenience. So far 
as the first five circles are concerned, little comment is necessary : tho rate 
fairly represents the relative fertility of those circles as compared vvitli each 
other. The Rakh Branch statistics indicate at first sight a more stringent 
valuation, particularly in respect of wheat, sugar, and toria. Any increase in 
the rates of yield for these important commodities must needs affect the produce 
estimate very considerably. In order to show bow fully the high rates of yield 
for the Rakh Branch were justified by actual conditions, the results of certain 
crop experiments in this and the other circles are placed side by side in the 
margin. Now crop experiments may not be conclusive evidence, but they 

constitute an independent tost, which 
aveiuge ori-Tuiis peb acbk uy cKoi* KXi'KKiMKST?. cannot be ignored altogether. The 

figures leavo little doubt that the Rakh 
arch. S mM.~ Torin * Whcat - Branch really has the advantage of its 

neighbours iu capacity for crop prod ue- 
Md'). Aida. Aida. lion. This is not the place for a lengthy 

Jimng Unwell, circle, I ... i4» iu n o disquisition on the causes of tile pheno¬ 

menon ; they Avill be found in its central 
jiiMigh Brand.,dreic, ii ... me, (i:i -Hi position, with every modern appliance 

for economizing labour and increasing 
jiiauf' Braucii, cireio hi ... 14*48 c*Ki 9*2 fertility available close at hand, the high 

class of its cultivators nurtured in the 
GujjcrH Branch circle, i ... 20*18 8*o 12*7 best agricultural traditions of the pro-. 

vince, its fine irrigation system, perfected 
Ongcrn Hran.ii, ciivio, 11 ... 1407 6*52 10*95 by over 20 years of forethought and 

elaboration, its wealth in livestock and 
Rukii nnuieii... ... 18*2 si ia*7 abundant population. Few of these 

attributes as yet belong to the never 
circles, or prevail there to the same extent as on the Rakh Branch: 
Gugera Branch circle I, a fine tract, where the results of the experiments on 
sugarcane and toria would have justified the adoption of higher rates of yield, 
is penalized by its more recent colonization and less stable conditions as regards 
water and population ; in the case of the Rakh Branch there was nothing to 
prevent the closest adherence to the stat istics of crop experiments and no 
further excuse should be required for the higher schedule finally approved. 

Market prices and prices sanctioned. 

! I S<*I1KI>IT.KS OF PRICES SANCTIONED 111 1 


Name of commodity. 

1 

Average 
market price 
at Lvallpur 
(11 vears, 
1808-00). 

the Financial Commis 

1910 .Thung 

Branch I, 1911 

11. Ill and Gugera 

Gugera Brunch II. 

Branch J, 

SION'EUS. 

1912 

Rakh 

Brunch. 

Average 
market price 
at Lyal’.pnr 
(8 years, 
1910—12). 




A*, per uni. 

As. per mil. 

As. per md. 

As. per md. 

As. per md. 

Wheat 


• • • 

41 

34 

3G 

40 

49 

llarloy 

■■ • ill 

« • • 

81 

22 

22 

24 

35 

Grain 

«*• 

• • • 

39 

28 

28 

28 

35 

Cotton 

• • 


84 

74 

80 

9G 

137 

Jowar 

i • • • ■ • 

m 

33 

24 

26 

28 

44 

Majra 

a • • « • • 


3G 

28 

28 

30 

39 

Maize 

Ml Ml 


30 

99 

24 

25 

30 

dur 

"* ••• 


GG 

57 

57 

64 

76 

Toria 

Ml 


G4 

r.u 

52 

57 

74 


167. Brices were based on mandi returns, not as usual on grain-dealers’ 
p rice8i hooks. This procedure Avas dictated by 

the favourable situation of the tract as 
regards market towns, where the bulk of the produce changes hands. Tlio 
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trade through shopkeepers is an uncertain guide : the shopkeepers change too 
frequently, being often merely the agent ( gumashta ) of a mandi dealer, and the 
villages themselves are of comparatively recent date. No consecutive data 
could be obtained approaching the mandi returns for accuracy. The difference 
betweon farmers’ and mandi prices was estimated at from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Allowance had also to be made for the fact, to quote Mr. Noel Paton in the Indian 
Trade Journal of June 17th 1909, that “it is proved in Lyallpur on a cycle of 
years that wheat prices are lowest at harvest time and rise continuously there¬ 
after up to January and February.” And this is true of toria as well as wheat. 
Large grantees and Sikh peasants within easy roach of the markets hold up 
stocks for a rise and profit by changes in the market; but the bulk of the 
colonists sell within three months of threshing. Only substantial landowners can 
command efficient storage or enjoy freedom from the domestic exigencies, which 
compel immediate sale. Prices were first fixed in 190G. They were revised 
in 1910 and the new schedule was applied in the three Jhang Branch circles 
and in Gugera Branch circle I. The inadequacy of these figures was criticized 
and in the meantime prices were expanding. The situation of the Colony 
certainly justifies high estimates: competition is keen among the European 
merchants resident at Lyallpur, and famine in the Province redounds only to 
the advantage of the Ohenah colonists, who secure good crops even in years of 
scarcity elsewhere. A fresh schedule was consequently approved for Gugera 
Branch circle II, and yet another for the Ttakk Branch. That, these schedules 
were fully justified by the trend of the mandi prices appears from the above 
table, in which they are compared with average prices in, the Lyallpur market 
for selected years. The principal staples only are quoted in this table, hut 
details for every commodity are shown in the assessment reports. Fodder crops 
and straw in particular received an enhanced value in the latest assessments. In 
recent years of scarcity there has been a busy export trade in bhusa, stimulated 
by concessiou rates on the railway. The fodder crops were estimated with due 
regard also to the prolits from stock breeding, for which sufficient allowance 
was not made in the first reports. 

168. The menial castes, without whom the work of colonization must 
Kamii ij, dues have been seriously hampered, were 

encouraged to settle by the allotment, 
in every peasant mauza , of a menials’ square, to he annually distributed by 
lumbardars in small plots to the recognized village servants for cultiva¬ 
tion. The menials’ square was a valuable supplement to the customary re- 
muueration in kind from the common heap, of -which details appear in the 

margin. This statement of functional 
distribution is necessarily somewhat 
vague. Every tribe, every district has a 
dili'erent tradition and the scale of pay¬ 
ment lluetuates so widely that no esti¬ 
mate can he attempted: it must ho 
remembered too that the dues often 
reward services of a domestic as well as 
an agricultural nature, thus the tarkhan 
supplies all household furniture, the 
chuhras keep the compound clean, 
the kumhar is the village grave-digger. 
Some causes of this diversity in custom 
may he brielly indicated. Janglis are 
heavily taxed because their menials, 
attached to them from time immemorial, 
have multiplied in the new era of pro¬ 
sperity ; alsp, being largely without carts,. 
Janglis still rely on the potter’s donkey 
for transport when they wish to dispose 
of their produce otherwise than to the local Khatri. Hence it happens that 
Janglis, by nature openhanded and lacking in business acumen, are often 
mulcted in the whole gamut of charges. The Jats and Arains from the central 

M 


Henials receiving payments in kind for agricultural 
Services. 


Class, ■ Nature of service. 

I 


J,uhar ... Manufacture and repair of irou iia- 

I pH mcnla of agriculture. 

Tarkhan ... I Manufacture and repair of wooden 
| implements of agriculture. 

Chuhra, chamar | Carting manure, winnowing, repair 
i of walla, rough field work. 

Kunihar ... 1 Carriage of grain ; supply of earthen 

! vessels, especially for jhallart. 

MachM, jhinwar I Supply of food and water to lahour- 
erB in the field, messenger. 


Certain services, also rewarded by payments in kind, 
belong to no class in particular, such as ; (1) winnowing 
(udhai), for which wandering changars are mostly em¬ 
ployed ; (2) weighing (dharwai), generally the special 
function of the village shopkeeper; (3) reaping, the lava 
may be drawn from almost any clas* ; (4) cotton-picking 
(ehunai), in which women and children participate as 
well as menials of all kinds; (6) sugar roflning —the 
jhclca maintains the furnace necessary to tbie process. 
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Punjab arc more prudent, and sometimes cut their payments very fine, for 
instance by dispensing with the dues for winnowing, weighing, cartage of gram 
and manuring. Kazarana grantees, again, have some difficulty in obtaining 
their proper complement of menials, and the problem is intensified, when each 
grantee resides in a separate hamlet, as they often do ; this and the absence of 
kamins’ squares in their mamas tend to increase the scale of charges for them. 

The percentages deducted in each circle from the produce estimate 

on account of kamins’ dues are shown 
lVrcentngPB deductfi. j n (j le annexed table : they were deter¬ 

mined with careful regard to the tribal composition of the circles and the 
prevailing custom in tin’s connection. Nevertheless Sir Michael Pent-on, in 
his review of the Itakli Branch assessment, (paragraph 7), considered it- very 

doubtful whether kamins really enjoyed 
KAMn * 1Ht:5 ' as much as 10 per cent, of t-lus pro- 

^ ducc. It is a nice question, how far 

Cvce ' deducted. the beneficiaries from the common heap 

. _ reallv share in the cost of production 

jhnng urnndi, i- and how far they are remunerated for 

» •• - 11 • • 13 personal and religions services properly 

„ in... ... speaking outside the account. The vai 

, _ . . . T (barber and marriage broker), inian 

rnasjnl or aharmsalm cannot by a stretch 
*• » ” 11 12 of (.he imagination he said to servo the 

Kaiih Branch ... ... io ends of agriculture, though generally 

paid by a share of the produce. Suffice 
it to say that the deductions probably erred on the side of liberality, and the 
fact increases the margin of caution with which file assessing officers framed 
their estimates. 

109. "With the recent rise in prices the value of these payments in kind 
„ . ... ... . to menials has material]v appreciated, 

so that their position is now one o± very 
substantial prosperity. Even outcast chuhras and chamars are frequently 
owners of several head of cattle, not to mention their partiality for the lesser 
orders of livestock. In the occasional unrest which disturbs village society, 
they easily hold their own by the familiar devices of boy cot and combination. 
Prom time to time there has been talk of economic revolution in the 
Colony, of reductions in the ranks of kamins through plague, of a rise in 
the price of daily labour, or the rival at t vac. I ions of some other rapidly 
developing agricultural tract. There need be little anxiety now that 
labour will he tempted from its present allegiance. Most of the Colony 
mauzas are no longer infant communities, but well-grown organizations where 
economic conditions have attained a certain fixity. Jangli dependants are 
not likely to leave the communities, to which they are united by ties as ancient 
as they arc intimate, while immigrant grantees are at pains to secure a similar 
permanence in their relations with the menial classes by careful management 
of the kamins’ square and minor conciliatory measures. Moreover, the rapid 
increase in population will probably relax any stringency, which may appear 
to he impending. 

Half net assets and revenue rates. 


Circle. 

Percentage 

deducted. 

Jbnng Branch, circle 1 

T ; 

12 

I ;i 

tt »* »» 1.1 ... 

.. HI - 

lit 

Gugeni Branch, circle I 

10 

„ „ II ... 

12 

Kaiih Branch 

10 
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170. In this table the half net assets, deduced by the method described 

. in paragraph 165, are shown together 

with the revenue rates as sanctioned 
and announced. The pitch of the rates, as applied in each circle, will be 
considered in a later chapter; all that is hei\; intended is to present in com¬ 
parative form the difference between the final rates and the half assets estimate. 
These statistics leave little doubt as to the moderation of the assessment, which 
nowhere exceeds So per cent of the legitimate demand. Fertile Bakh Branch 
the percentage is as low as 71—it was not the intention of Government to take 
undue advantage of the; high produce estimate necessitated by the special 
circumstances of the Itakh Branch. A difference will also be observed between 
the sanctioned and final rates. A certain latitude is permitted to'an assessing 
officer in the distribution of the revenue rate : indeed, it is inevitable for slight 
discrepancies to occur. In two eases only does this point require further 
comment; elsewhere it is negligible. In the Itakh Branch circle this final rate 
fell short of the sanctioned rate by 3 annas: there were extensive reductions on 
appeal and the difference here was deliberate rather than accidental. In the 
other instance the divergence from the sanctioned rate was similarly due to 
a special reason. For the Extensions and Proprietary villages a revenue rate was 
fixed arbitrarily, after due consideration of the conditions obtaining in these 
and other circles in the vicinity. The Extension and Proprietary villages do 
not differ mat erially as regards capacity to pay land revenue, hut they are 
subject to different schedules of occupier's rales (vide Appendix II and para¬ 
graph 00), an arrangement which leaves the Proprietary villages at a. disadvan¬ 
tage to the extent of S annas per acre. Thai was a distinction, which could 
not be ignored by the assessing officer, and the redaction in the final revenue 
on Proprietary villages was designed to counteract the effect of the higher 
schedule. 

171. The principle of differentiation was a legacy from the Colonies 

iiifiei'oiiimtion of the revenue rate. Committee, who 'framed _ tlieii* recom¬ 

mendation m the following words: - 
“ Land revenue should he differentiated for assessment circles, for villages, and 
for holdings, in respect; of soil capacities, the agricultural qualifications of the 
cultivators, and any other factors which usually affect land revenue assess¬ 
ment;.” That finding was a. natural and inevitable corollary to Hit*, theory that 
the Government demand was to be adjusted to the* outturn of’every field in every 
harvest. In the application of tin; principle soil capacity ivas the chief 

criterion. Against Colony soil as a whole little can be said! Yet the most 
promising expanses of country are often marred by blocks or patches of inferior 

land.sandy, saline or what; not. Such soil could not with any show of reason be 

assessed at the same rates as t he best pieces. Conversely, there are few villages 
where the assessment could not be legitimately increased for the squares 
abutting on the abadi site upon the sole ground of their enrichment through 
manure. So sharp is the transition from good to bad that even single m'luzas 
could seldom be uniformly assessed without disregarding fundamental soil 
distinctions. Other considerations presently began to be discussed : there were 
wide differences between cultivators as regards agricultural performance, for 
instance between the Janglis, prodigal and careless, stramgers to any but the 
most elementary forms of husbandry, and the best immigrants from the central 
Punjab with their tireless industry, thrifty habits and admirable traditions as 
t illers of the soil: and apart from individual idiosyncrasies there was the fact 
of chronic absence or regular residence, of personal or vicarious cultivation, 
remoteness or proximity of markets, excess or defect in rainfall: holdings again 
vary in size from a few killas to a whole village. These differences were often 
illustrated by the cash rents, which might exhibit the sharpest contrasts within 
Ihi' limits of a single viauza. Upon one point, however, it was not permissible 
to differentiate. In this connection, paradoxical as it may seem, deficiency or 
abundance in water-supply is not a vital issue. The Irrigation department in 
theory guarantee no water at all: in practice their aim is to supply to each 
holding enough to mature 75 per cent, of its area. Supplies in excoss of this 
are reduced : if deficient, they are augmented up to the permissible limit. It 
would be incorrect to say that the question of water was wholly ignored, 

m2 



especially as regards tail mauzas: a ncihri assessment could hardly be carried out 
on such lines. But the assessment generally assumed that each mauza was 
provided with an adequate supply of canal water, as is actually the case. The 
appointed remedy for mauzas short of their scheduled supply was the retention 
of kharaba, not a reduction in land revenue—but this is a question to be con¬ 
sidered by itself hereafter. 


172. In the end the square was taken as the unit of assessment (any 
„ t . .. area smaller than this would have been 

an impossible refinement) and the prin- 
ciple of differentiation received the fullest play. The work of differentiation prov¬ 
ed the heaviest item in the task of the assessing officers : yet, despite the labour 
involved, the differential system is one of the most satisfactory features of 
the settlement. Reduced rates on inferior land eased the burden of an 


imposition, which might otherwise have proved too onerous ; at the same 
time, the best squares being also distinguished. Government has boon en¬ 
abled to take a fuller demand than would be possible by the application 
of more uniform rates. In many instances zamindars were invited to propose 
their own schemo of differentiation and mutual jealousies have generally helped 
to produce very accurate returns. The introduction of the differential system 
increased the range of appeal from the mauza to the square—consequently the 
volume of appellate work in connection with this settlement lias probably 
passed all previous records; hut that is no index to its popularity, which 
stands unchallenged, or the accuracy of the assessment, which, owing not a 
little to this salutary measure, in the long run probably left no single settler 
with a reasonable ground of complaint. 


Classes of Land Revenue on nakri flow cultivation by Assessment Circles. 


ClllSJ. 

JllUltg 
Hrancli 
! circle I. 

Jliang: 

eirolc II. 

j 

.llmng | 

Hranwl Ongcra 

circle 111, Bvaurli, 

Blmngn circle I. 

Extension. 1 

Otigera Brandi 
circle 11, Dnngali, 
■Valirn, .Viipeivala, 
Killiumvalat, 
Baidak Extensions 
and Proprietary 
villages. 

jRakli Branch, 


! Us. A. 1>. 

K«. A. 1'. 

1 

1U A. r. i K*. A. 1*. 

Its. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 

Town lands ... 

1 



1 

... ( 


10 0 0 

h 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 4 0 0 

4 0 0 

GOO 

;i 

3 4 0 

3 4 O 

3 4 0 j 3 8 0 

3 12 0 

5 8 0 

! 



! I 


( 5 0 0 

111 ... I 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 1 3 4 0 

3 8 0 


j 



I 


(430 

1 



1 


f 4 0 0 

IV ... j 

2 12 0 

2 12 0 

2 12 0 j 2 12 0 

3 0 0 





| 


(380 

V 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

1 

2 8 0 1 2 4 0 

2 8 0 

poo 




1 


(280 

VI 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

200 j 200 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

VII 

1HO 

18 0 

18 0 | 18 0 

1 8 0 


VIII 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 | 


... 


173. The sanctioned rates, shown at the bead of paragraph 170, are average 
., , circle rates. Their application to the area 

Classification oi naart lnud. , .*• A ,, . 

under crops was not altogether simple. 
The method of distribution was calculated to give the amplest effect to the 
scheme of differentiation just described and the multifarious contingencies 
therein comprised. Schedules of rates, adjusted to suit the special character¬ 


istics of each circle, were drawn up and the cropped area ranged under the 
various classes in such a way that the average circle rate was not substantially 
exceeded. In this classification the merits of each square as au assessable 
medium came under the closest scrutiny. There was no distinction as regards 
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crops, but the rates varied by villages, and generally by squares -within villages 
Mauza& held by a single owner were not usually admitted to differentiation, 
and some mauzas presented so uniform a character that differentiation by 
squares was neither desired nor deserved. But this was unusual. More 
frequently a mama would fall into two or more classes, in which case it would 
be described as belonging to the class, in which the largest portion of its area 
fell. The classes of land revenue approved for each circle are set forth above. 
The classification applied only to nanri land, both flow and lift: on other kinds 
of cultivation differentiation was not permitted and the rates shown in para¬ 
graph 158 were uniformly applied. 


Some peculiarities will be observed in connection with the Bakli Branch. 
The cash rents on agricultural land situated within the limits of Lyallpux, 
Jhmnra and Sangla were found to be so high as to justify a special assessment. 
Becent statistics of annual rent received read as follows :—Bs. 30, Its. 27 and 
Its. 41 per acre respectively. These lands were devoted almost entirely to 
market gardens, the produce of which finds a ready sale in the three towns, and 
the sanctioned rate w r as well below half net assets. Bor the other Colony towns 
no special rates w r ere fixed. Again, in the Illrd, lVth and Yth classes on the 
Bakh .Branch two sets of figures are shown. The rates were originally its. 5, 
Bs. 4 and Bs. 3 : but intermediate classes were created later to facilitate in 
their operation the reductions ordered on appeal (vide paragraphs 170 and 189). 


Separate schedules were not prepared for the Extensions and Proprietary 
villages: the classes employed in tit esc mauzas were identical with those fixed 
for neighbouring circles. lienee all but the Bhangu Extension are shown as 
amalgamated with Gugera Branch circle IT, while the Bhangu itself is classed 
with its neighbour, Jliang Branch circle III. 

174. Land irrigated by lift from the canal is assessed at half flow rates, 
. . , ...... .. , that is to sav the rates fixed for flow 

cultivation in a particular mauza or 
square are reduced by one-half for any portion of the mauza or square irrigated 
by lift. Tliis was generous treatment, because jhallars arc not used to 
cultivate inferior laud. The concession was duo to the special difficulties 
attendant on lift irrigation and the need for encouragement. It is not easy 
to got tenants for jhallari cultivation with flow land everywhere available, and 
there are large losses in fodder and kamms’ expenses. The Irrigation depart¬ 
ment are very partial to jhallars, because they consume less water than would 
be taken in the ordinary course for flow cultivation. The average amount of 
nahri-jhallari land annually matured is 10,653 acres. 


175. Occupier's rates are fully discussed in paragraph 60, The 
, . , , difference in the schedules respectively 

ictupier s ru t. applicable to Colony and Proprietary 

mauzas has also been noticed in connection with the assessment of the latter 
mauzas ( vide paragraph 170). It is only necessary to add ft passing reference 
to the Lower Schedule of occupier’s rates. This was a direct outcome of the Colo¬ 
nies Committee’s deliberations, as expressed in their finding on this subject : 
“ That water rates should bo different iated, and varying schedules applied to largo 
areas, which on the average present marked differences of soil.” There was some 
significance in the introduction of the lower schedule at this particular juncture. 
It coincided with the abolition of unlimited kharaba, as will be presently ex¬ 
plained, as well as the enhancement of the land revenue charges. The coin¬ 
cidence was not accidental : the changes echo the keynote of the fluctuating 
system, as it was intended that they should, namely the adjustment of the 
Government demand to the outturn of every field in every harvest. 


176. Owner’s rate was abolished with the imposition of the new r demand. 

, Beference has already been made to the 

* UL '° Tae - complexity of the fiscal system, as 

initially applied to the Chenab Colony, and the admitted need for greater 
simplicity. The imposition and subsequent abolition of owner’s rate may be 
taken as an illustration of this tendency. The first Colony assessments were 
purely experimental. There was a nominal rate for land revenue, supplemented. 
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in view of the enhanced profits, which might he expected to accrue to landlords, 
by a charge known as owner’s rate and amounting to Re. 1 per acre. Half 
of this charge was remitted in old proprietary holdings for 10 years from the 
commencement of irrigation : in Colony villages it was remitted altogether for 
the same period, being duly imposed thereafter. But with the progress of 
events the real proprietory profits began to emerge in a truer light and there 
were sufficient data available for an adequate land revenue assessment. 
The necessity for owner’s rate ceased to exist; that is why it has no place 
in the new assessment. 

D.—Malikana and cesses. 


177. 


Muliliiurja. 


Malikana remained a fluctuating charge, assessable for all classes 

of cultivation at the rate per acre of 
G annas for each rupee of land revenue 
but subject to a maximum of 12 annas. Proprietary laud was of course 
•exempt from malikana : likewise land in respect of w hich permission to pur¬ 
chase proprietary rights has been obtained, from the date of the first instalment 
paid towards such purchase. 

178. Cesses w ere fixed at 13^ per cent, of the land revenue, and in 
CWi> addition (hereto, 5 per cent, being 

lumbardari fee and 8£ per cent, local 
rate. This was also, as before, a fluctuating charge, applicable to nil classes 
of cultivation. 

E.— The system oe Khakaba. 

170. The first Colony assessments wore upon matured areas and Gov- 

Tlie system i>{ Imliling-to-liuUlhig Htn, ala —its merits eminent dllCK WOTH remitted Oil M.1L 

a,,fl failed crops. To this end every field in 

every holding was inspected each harvest. This system was known as ,r unlimit¬ 
ed ” or “ holding-to-hohliug ” kharaba. So hmgasany uncertainty in the supply 
of canal water existed, or any inequality in its distribution, a remedy had to 
he provided for those adversely affected. But inevitable as it w as in the ab¬ 
sence of careful differentiation in the revenue payable on lands which varied 
as to quality, command and situation, the system was neverthlcss recognized 
to he defective even in theory. Kov was it satisfactory in actual practice. It 
afforded both landholders and officials a positive inducement to corruption, for 
there can he no doubt that affluent colonists were able to secure larger reduc¬ 
tions than their weaker brethren. The inspecting officials were also loth to 
admit; crop failure on a large scale, which might convict them in the eves of 
their superior officers of inefficiency in the manipulation of the water-supply. 
Upon this subject the recommendations of the Colonies Committee fore¬ 
shadowed the conclusions eventually adopted, though they were not unanimous 
as to the magnitude of the evil. The Government of India diagnosed the 
situation more explicitly, when they found in flic system of unlimited holding* 
to-holding kharaba a serious incentive to popular discontent and decreed its 
abolition. 

The final disposal of this question was among the mailers re¬ 
ferred to the commitee of Canal and 
Revenue officers, which met at Simla 
on the Kith and ISth July 1910. The proceedings of this committee were 
confirmed by the Punjab Government in the Chief Secretary’s letter no. 1833- 
S (Rev.-Irr.), dated 10th August 1910, to the Senior Secretary to the Financial 
Commissioners. Upon the subject of kharaba their conclusions wen; as 
follows - 


180. 

Finding of tbn Simla Committee of 19)0. 


“ U T1h‘ Committee, recommend that tin- present system of Marabu should be abolish¬ 
ed in all cases in which the irrigation supply is satisfactory. The decision in 
each ease would be arrived at by the Deputy Commissioner (or Settlement 
Officer) and Executive Engineer in consultation, and would ordinarily be 
based on the fact that the canal-irrigated area is on the average not less 
than ths permissible area and does not vary so greatly front year to year as to 
bring it in any year markedly below that area. " Whew the Revenue and 
tomul officers disagreed in the ease of any village; as to the question whether this 
standard had been reached, it would be assumed that the irrigation supply 
was still unsatisfactory. 
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2. J 11 tin? case of villages, the irrigation supply of which is tin satisfactory, the 
Committee consider that khnrnhy should he continu'd until the Executive 
Engineer and the Deputy Commissioner (or Settlement Officer) agree that 
it has become unnecessary.” 

181. This extract describes the arrangements sanctioned for the 
ricMiit position us recants hoidinjjpto-iioMing period of the. nei\ Settlement, It must 

kiamu. be clearly understood that holding-to- 

holding kharaba lias never been abolished, and still survives, for classes of culti¬ 
vation other than nahri, e.g. chahi, barani, sailab and abi. Tor nahri cultivation 
it was at first restricted only as each Colony circle came under assessment. Rut 
with effect from rain 1012 it was abolished" to the extent contemplated for all 
remaining circles simultaneously. It now survives only where the revenue and 
Canal officers in consultation are agreed as to its necessity or have been uuahle to 
consent to its abolition, and the list of mauzas so favoured diminishes annually. 
Its complete disappearance is only a matter of time : by rigorous reduction of 
outlets, where supply is in excess, realignment of watercourses, where command 
is defective, and the introduction of modules, which tend to secure a constant 
supply, the Irrigation department are rapidly achieving what appeared a few 
years hack only as an ideal impossible of attainment. The new assessment is 
on sown areas practically everywhere. The effect of this is to stimulate econo¬ 
my in the use of water, reduce overcropping, and consequently to assist ex¬ 
hausted soil in the process of recuperation. Kharaba remissions on the Itakh 
Branch in the years 1909,1910 and 1911 amounted to 8'(i, 9 62 and 15-14 per cent, 
for kharif and 147, 3’48and T71 for rabi respectively. Conditions were much 
the same in the other circles. The increase in the area, subject to land revenue, 
occasioned by the abolition of liolding-to-holding kharaba . was thus very large. 
There is nevertheless no general desire to revert to the old system, though dis¬ 
sentient voices are sometimes raised against the new order of things. In such 
circumstances, and considering the manifest imperfections of the old regime, 
the abolition of holding-to-holding kharaba cannot he regarded otherwise than 
with approval. 

182. The general principle underlying the assessment in the Chennb Co- 

, ,, . buy is that persons assessed should have 

min-r kharaba v< > miss;i>n*. ., “ . . , , , . . 

the means of meeting the churns against 
them in (lie produce of the crop assessed, and that, if there is no crop, there 
shall he no assessment. In the event of complete failure, due to causes beyond 
the control cither of the cultivator or the Irrigation department, the. assess¬ 
ment is entirely remitted, while compensation for partial failures is provided 
by means of partial remissions. Tin 1 system of liolding-to-holding kharaba, as 
indicated above, survives, so far as nahri cultivation is concerned, only in certain 
selected mauzas. But outside these areas claims for remission on account of failure 
from causes outside the control of the Irrigation department, or cultivator may 
still he presented in respect of any nahri crop, and considerable areas are annually 
exempted for short supply, hail, floods, excessive or unseasonable rains, locusts, 
blight, had germination, high or inferior soil and other miscellaneous reasons. 
These remissions, like liolding-to-holding kharaba, apply both to land revenue 
charges and occupier’s rate. 

183. Rule 20 of the rules applicable to the Lower Chenab Canal, 

Current piMmlui'o ns veprartU Jclmraba r< uiUsiniH ISSllod under section /,) ot the A <)l‘t 1 lei'll 

•uuimnrizi'ii. India Canal and Drainage Act (Act 

VTfl of 1873), as amended by notification no. 587 It. T., dated 9th May 1913, 
embodies all the provisions described in the preceding paragraphs. The sub¬ 
ject is important enough to justify its quotation in full. It will he Observed 
that, whereas liolding-to-holding kharaba is controlled by the zilladar, the 
power to grant other remissions rests with tho Divisional Canal officer. The 
Simla Committee of 1910 formulated the new procedure in regard to wide¬ 
spread calamities affecting large areas. In such eases Deputy Commissioners 
are now empowered to convene a meeting of Executive Engineers before or 
after final crop measurements with a view to determining upon a propor¬ 
tional reduction of the demand or a special kharaba enquiry by holdings ( ride 
Revenue Standing Order 61, Canals). 
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I.— (1) In the ease of some estates or defined parts of estates, for which the Deputy 

Commissioner and Executive En- 
<^ aim for rcn ’" il110 " 3 - gineer agree that the water- 

supply is precarious and unsatisfactory, the zilladar is required to grant 
remissions on the following scale :— 


(a) No remission shall be given-- 

(t) in respect of crops which have been cut or grazed prior to inspection ; 

(it) when a. light rain is charged for crops grown on the uuulh of a 
previous crop; 

(Hi) when a special rate has been fixed on a kharif distributary for a 
first watering to start a rub t crop ; 

(to) when a crop is equal to or better than m 8-anna one. 

(b) when a crop is equal to or better than a t-anua one, but worse than an 

8-anna one, half remission shall bo granted. 

(e) when a crop is worse than a 4-anna one, full remission shall be granted. 

In the case of mixed crops not specially classified the remission will 
bo dealt with in accordance with rules 23 and 24. 

(2) Any' cultivator not satisfied with the remission granted by the zilladar may 

prefer an appeal within 10 days of the communication to him of the 
zilladar’$ order. No appeal shall be allowed in respect of a crop which 
has been cut or grazed. 

(3) Appeals against the decisions of the zilladar may be presented to the Deputy 

Collector, Sub-Divisional or Divisional Canal officer and should lie 
promptly enquired into and decided. The decision given on appeal by the 
Divisional or Sub-Divisional Canal officer or Deputy Collector, as the case 
may be, shall be final. 

II.—In the case of estates not specified above, claims for remissions, which mav arise 
from failure or stoppage, of supply or from other calamities of a special and 
isolated character, shall be presented to the Divisional or Sub-Divisional 
Canal officer or Deputy Collector before the crop is cut and within 10 da vs of 
the occurrence of the calamity. The unit of remission in such cases will be 
the field number. If the claim is admitted, the Divisional Canal officer may 
remit to the limit of Its. 1 OH in each individual case, provided that the ag¬ 
gregate remissions for any village do not exceed Kb. 1,000. If the Divisional 
Canal officer considers that higher remissions should be granted than those 
above specified, the sanction of the Superintending Engineer shall be required, 
rending the decision collection shall be suspended. 

Remissions are only admissible if there has been complete failure or destruction 
of a crop due to causes beyond the control of the cultivator. If the failure is so 
nearly complete that the cultivator recovers nothing but the seed and the 
bare cost of cultivation, it shall be treated as complete. 

III.—In the case of a widespread recognized calamity affecting large areas, where the 
total remissions of occupier’s rate are not likely to amount to more than 
Ks. 25,000 in any Canal Division, no further sanction is required, if the 
Deputy Commissioner and Executive .Engineer concerned are in agreement; 
where remissions are likely to exceed that sum or where the Depuly Com¬ 
missioners and the Executive Engineer are not in agreement, the case will be 
reported to the Superintending Engineer, who has power, in consultation 
with the Commissioner, to sanction up to one lakh of rupees in any division. 
Proposals for remissions in excess of the sum agreed to by the Superintending 
Engineer and Commissioner and cases, in which these officers are not in agree¬ 
ment, will be reported to the Chief Engineer for decision by him in consulta¬ 
tion with the Financial Commissioners. 

If it is believed that over a considerable area an average crop in a particular 
season- - 

(a) is more than a 4-anna but less than an 8-anna crop, half may be remitted ; 

(b) ' is less than a 4-anna crop, the whole may be remitted. 

Notes— 

(a) Where there are two schedules of occupier’s rates on a canal, this 
implies that a normal or 10-anna crop in an estate subject to the 
lower schedule yields a smaller outturn than a normal crop in an 
estate subject to the higher schedule. 
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(A) A normal crop should be regarded as one giving a, yield equal to that 
adopted by the Settlement Officer for that crop in framing his half 
net assets estimate. 


IV.—Claims for remissions of ordinary charges, other than occupier’s rate, payable 
for the use of canal water, shall be admitted only on proof of actual loss 
caused by the stoppage of supply; on proof of such loss, the whole or any 
portion of the charges may be remitted as hereinbefore provided* 

V.—If a claim for remission of ordinary charges other than occupier’s rate be reject¬ 
ed hy the Divisional Canal officer, the claimant may prefer an appeal to the 
Superintending Canal oHimv” 


5'alud and tnlaf crops. 


184. The assessment is remitted in the ease of nabud crops, that is 

where the send has failed to germinate, 
and there is no limit to the amount of 
the remission in such cases. The patwari is not allowed to enter the name of 
any crop, until it can actually be seen upon the ground. Once entered, a crop 
is liable to assessment unless a claim for kharaba is preferred and admitted. 
There is, however, an intermediate stage, at which complete remissions are also 
given iu the following circumstances. A crop, which has failed soon after ger¬ 
mination, is known as a talaf crop. Questions regarding such crops must be 
decided before cjirdaicari, and all crops, in respect of which a remission is claimed, 
must be inspected before the claim is accepted. 


F.— Exemptions rnon Land Revenue charges. 


185. Certain agricultural lands are exempt from land revenue, 
■malikana and cesses:— 

(1) Army Remount department—710 acres allotted in different parts 

of the Colony for the supply of fodder to stallion stables. 

(2) Cavalry Regiments—8,989 acres allotted for Stud Farms. These 

grants were subject to 

Allotments to tlie Army Remount tlepnrlment, Cnvnlry R Condition that Re. 1 
Regiments, Agricultural and Irrigation departments. pgj. jjj.j.g () -q aCCOUnt of 

owner’s rate should be 
paid 11 years after allotment. With the abolition of owner’s 
rate this condition became inoperative. 

(3) Land allotted to the Agricultural Farm at Lyallpur —vide letter 

no. 17, dated 15th January 1908, from the Under-Secretary to 
Government, Revenue department, to the Junior Secretary to 
the Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

(4) Land allotted to the Irrigation department, whether for tlie 

purpose of tree plantations or ordinary departmental uses— 
vide letter no. 183, dated 31st August 1903, from the Revenue 
and Financial Secretary to the Junior Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner. 


186. There are obvious reasons for mitigating fclic burden of assessment 

in the case of public departments direct- 

The case of camel service grantees. ■ i ■ • ± • i • n 

ly or indirectly maintained m the m- 
tercsls of the agricultural community, and the Stud Farms are hardly less 
entitled to preferential treatment. A substantial concession accorded to the 
camel service grantees, however, requires a more detailed explanation. The 
conditions of tenure are detailed in paragraph 11. Various circumstances 
combined to render these terms far less acceptable than was originally expected. 
The camel men were excluded from the general scheme, which was to confer 
proprietary rights upon the rest of the Colony in process of time. They would 
thus in the ordinary course have continued to pay malikana after other abad- 
kars had ceased to do so. Their condition was not comparable with that of 
mule-breeding grantees, because the latter are nearly always lumbardars, who 
hold an ordinary grant, untrammelled by service conditions, in addition to the 
lumbardari square. But apart from this the camel men Avere hard hit by the 

N 
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advent of canal irrigation, nhieli had a most adverse effect upon camel breed¬ 
ing. This aspect of the question is dealt with in paragraph 105. The price of 
camels rose, casualties were frequent, and punitive measures were necessary to 
keep the corps at full strength. The camel men, always an unruly element, 
fell into a chronic state of discontent. Cultivating vicariously, or with the 
least possible expenditure of personal effort, prodigal in the management of 
their domestic affairs, they could hardly be assessed without regard to their 
economic difficulties. The course finally adopted was to waive the payment of 
malikana in the ease of camel grantees, so long as the service conditions are 
maintained. 


G.—Tuf. agf.xcy or Assessment. 


Inside the Irrigation boundary. 


187. The assessment of land revenue charges inside the Irrigation 

boundary remained as before with the 
Irrigation department. It was felt that 
the Revenue staff could not, without a considerable addition to its strength, 
undertake the assessment of canal dues over large areas and make the necessary 
enquiries as to the condition of the crops in each irrigated field. There was, on 
the other hand, a very real connection between the distribution of water and 
the measurement of irrigated areas. The transition from the daily operations 
of the Irrigation department--patrolling of canal hanks, inspection of outlets, 
repair of breaches, collection and supervision of labour, observation of excess 
or deficiency in supply—to aetuarasscssment was easy and the canal agency the 
most economical, since their officers were constantly on tour in the irrigated 
tracts, while the district officers were fully occupied with other onerous duties. 
The responsibility of the Deputy Commissioner in this as in all other matters 
likely to elleet the welfare of the people under his charge was, however, fully 
affirmed. The Deputy Commissioner has a right to point out what may appear 
to him to he defects in Canal administration, to obtain information with regard 
to alleged grievances and to he informed concerning the remedy proposed. 

Rules of procedure to In; adopted in connection with the assessment of 
land revenue, malikana and cesses by the Irrigation department have been 
incorporated in the Irrigation Manual. They are partially reproduced as 
Appendix III-A to this report. They apply only within the Irrigation 
boundary and all classes of cultivation'fall within the scope of the rules. The 
Irrigation department lias been supplied by the Settlement officers with copies 
of ihe orders determining the assessment and detailed village assessment papers. 
Information concerning exemptions from malikana and the grant of proprietary 
right is provided from time to lime, as occasion demands. The completed 
demand statements are forwarded by certain dates, fixed for each harvest, to 
the Collector of the district, with whom the responsibility for collection rests 
(vide paragraph 215). 


188. Forty-nine proprietary villages and one Colony mauzn, included 

Otioiiii' tin' irrigation iiou.idniy, iu the Cheuab Colony assessment, are 

situated wholly or partly outside the 
Irrigation boundary. As the Canal department do not operate outside the 
Irrigation boundary, the assessment on lands so situated is conducted by 
the Revenue staff. The assessment is fluctuating and revenue, rates are 
identical on both sides of the Irrigation boundary. Outside this limit all 
cropped land is classed either as chain, a hi, harani or sailab. Each method 
of cultivation is described in paragraphs 159 to 102. The abolition of the• 
old fixed assessments was necessitated by the desire to establish a uniform 
system throughout the whole Colony area and the exigencies of the situation 
in the mauzas concerned. Sailab cultivation with the aid of flood water from 
the Ravi or the Deg is already a precarious business, • not likely to improve 
with the proposed diversion of the Deg: abi is similarly affected : and the mauzas 
themselves are decimated from time to lime by migrations to neighbouring 
Colony tracts These arc conditions clearly indicating a system of fluctu¬ 
ation, which is at the same time most favourable to the interests of Government, 
because when flood water is plentiful, sailab and abi cultivation is both exten- 
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sive and successful. Rules for the assessment of fluctuating land revenue and 
(jesses outside the Irrigation boundary by the Revenue staff appear as Appendix 
IIT-B to this Report; of which appendix schedule 1 shows the mauzas wholly 
or partially subject to the rules. 


H.—Reception op the new Assessment. 


189. The table in the 

Objections and appeals. 


margin 


OBJECTIONS AND APPEALS. 


Circle. 


Object iom 


Appeals. 




Total. Al '‘7 t - 

Reject¬ 

ed. 

' Total. A,r 7 l - 
ed. 

Reject¬ 

ed. 

a Imrijr Branch, circle 

1 ... 

, 312 13 

20!) 

82 

S2 

..‘hung Brunch, circle 

11 .. 

. 3u8 3 

305 

05 

0 o 

.ihniig Brunch, circle 111 

l.'tO 

150 

30 

30 

iliijrera Brunch, circle I ... 

273 5 

20H 

81 

81 

. Injtein ISruni'h, L'ircli 

ft 11 

272 S 

2<i 1 

-IS 

49 

Unlit llram'li 


. 1,1 SO 405) 

777 

033 {£33311 

102 

intensions ami J*n 


■ 71 ... 

71 

29 

2\) 


Urv villust* 


shows the number of objections and 
appeals lodged in respect of each circle. 
The objections were decided by the Set¬ 
tlement officers under section 52 of the Land Revenue Act, appeals by the 
Commissioner of the Div ision. Since access to the higher court is only by 

way of an appeal against 
an order on an applica¬ 
tion for reconsideration of 
the assessment, many of 
these objections were pro¬ 
bably formal. But, apart 
from this, the unpopu¬ 
larity of the new demand 
must he frankly admitted. 
The volume of objections 
was largely engineered 
by interested parties and 
the vernacular press 
enlisted in support of 
the disaffection. Certain 
newspapers even resorted to false statements of fact and erroneous statistics. 
Jt is needless to say that the complaints in most cases indicated, not reasonable 
grievances, but only the natural tendency of the zamindar to leave no stone 
unturned in the pursuit of his private advantage. A characteristic attitude 
was that adopted by the camel men of ffugera Branch circle II, who received 
grants, to which their only title was the generosity of Government, on 
levins, for the fulfilment of which they showed the greatest diselination, 
who cultivate vicariously and spend with the most reckless improvidence: 
what the camel grantees objected to was a singularly light assessment, coupled 
with a gratuitous exemption from the payment of imlikana. The immense 
capital expenditure Ivy Government on canal irrigation, the transformation of a 
waste and howling wilderness into a land of prosperity and plenty, its allot¬ 
ment in holdings out of all proportion to standards in the old home, the 
remission of legitimate Government dues for an initial term of years, the even¬ 
tual imposition of an assessment reconcilable with every precedent, that could be 
adduced—all this failed apparently to impress the rural population with a sense 
of their good fortune. Objections and appeals were for the most part rejected 
in limine. The acceptances on the Rakh Branch, where the appellate work 
surpassed all previous records, have a special meaning. This circle was sub¬ 
jected, for reasons elsewhere fully set forth, to a heavier assessment than the rest. 
As an act of clemency, pure and simple, some reductions were made on appeal. 
Prior to this a number of objections had also been accepted by the Settlement 
officer on revision, but for technical reasons: in announcing the new demand 
the sanctioned rate was inadvertently exceeded by a considerable margin, and 
the excess was accordingly dissipated in the disposal of objections. By 191T 
the popular feeling against the new assessments, which reached its climax in 
1913, when the Rakh Branch circle was being dealt with, had totally subsided, 
and the assessment of the Extensions and Proprietary villages, though just as 
high as the earlier demands, was not only Avell received, hut even evoked 
favourable comment. The ease with which the new demand has so far been 
met— for coercive processes are most sparingly employed—and the complete 
cessation of disquiet among the populace at large are proof in themselves, if 
proof were not already at hand in the sustained prosperity of tins Colony, how 
disingenuous was the earlier agitation and how entirely wanting in any just or 
tamable basis. 


x2 
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'Estimated annual assessment. 


Lund revenue 


Haiti ana 


(>1,28,21(5 

8,17,0'.)!) 


70,24,008 


is assumed to be annually assessable. 


I. —Financial Results. 

190. The statistics in the foregoing table show the annual collections 
, , anticipated under the bead of land 

Financial results; laiul reveuue. x mi i i 

revenue proper. They are arranged by 
circles and tlie returns for each class of cultivation are separately distinguish¬ 
ed. By the addition of cesses and malikana the total assessment amounts 

to no less than Its. 70,24,008. De- 

Eshmated annual assessment. ^ tails of this prOCCSS appear ill tl 10 

abstract marginally appended. These 
Lam! revenue ... ... (>i, 28 , 2 K> statistics are based upon a careful 

<>>.*•» ... ... ... 8,i7,o!)!) survey of existing conditions in each 

Haliiana . 79 .GG 3 circle; in fact, as_ compared with 

-actual performance in recent years, 

TrU1 7 o, 24 ,oo 8 they err on the side of caution. Of 

the total allotted area 95 per cent, 
is assumed to be annually assessable. That is at first sight an unwarrantable 
assumption, since the Irrigation department only profess to supply water for 
75 per cent. The efficiency of the Canal is, moreover, an inconstant factor, 
subject to wide seasonal variations, and the Triple Project, though designed not 
to encroach upon (lie supply of water earmarked for the Lower Chenab Canal, 
must necessarily invest every estimate of future returns with an air of un¬ 
certainty. The new assessment, it might also be argued, is onerous enough to 
affect sowings appreciably. These arc doubtless weighty considerations. But 
on the other hand chahi and harani cultivation is constantly increasing, and 
recent improvements in the internal regime of the Canal itself have vastly 
augmented its value as an instrument of crop production. The history of the 
Colony is one of steady expansion in the area sown, despite the fact that the 
volume of water available, while it fluctuates within definite limits, has re¬ 
mained substantially the same. Every year water is used to better advantage, 
every year larger and larger areas are reclaimed—so keen is the struggle for 
wealth, so inviting the means thereto. That these tendencies have asserted 
themselves in the older circles is proof of the future that may be predicted for 
the newer. In short, though it must be distinctly understood that this 
estimate of financial results pre-supposos the maintenance of the water-supply 
at its present level and the absence of abnormal widespread calamities, though 
in the ease of a fluctuating assessment, such an estimate must of necessity be 
approximate only, a return of Rs. 91,28,24(5 may reasonably be expected in an 
ordinary year under the head of land revenue. 

Cesses are calculated at 13£ per cent, of the total land revenue. 

Malikana is excluded altogether, save 

(>00833 and vuihknna, . . P , . , 

on areas in respect or Tv/ncli proprietary 
rights can never be obtained, that is land allotted for mule breeding, inamdari 
leases, lumbardari and menials’ squares—which areas comprise 100,281 acres. 
Camel service grants are exempt from malikana (paragraph 180), otherwise 
they too would have been included in the area assessable. Malikana is 
also still paid on upwards of 250,000 acres, allotted to peasants and nazarana 
grantees; but acquisition of proprietary rights in this area is only a matter 
of time and is even now rapidly proceeding, so the malikana paid at present 
is not reckoned as part of the total demand leviable in future. 

J. —Teiui op Settlement. 

Dates of imposition and provisional term of the new settlement. 


Oecsss nnd malikana. 


New demand imposed from Term of Settlement expires after 


■Hump- Urnncli, circles I, II, III ... ... ') t> i ■ > 

Gupera Branch, circle I ... ... | ( Eaii ’ 19il 

Bhiingu Extension ... ... ... I Kharif, 1915 

Gupera Crunch, circle II ... ... j Rabi, 1912 

Nnltrn, Nupewala and Killinuwnla Extensions i Kharif, 1913 
llalilak Extension ... ... ...I") ... .. 

Proprietary manias ... ... ... j ) Eharif, 1914 

Dangali Extension ... ... ... Kharif, 1916 

Itakh Hraucli ... ... ... iioK 1913 


> Kharif, 1920. 


Kharif, 1921. 


... | Kharif, 1922. 
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Term of Settlement. 


191. A provisional limit of 10 years lias been announced for the new 

assessment, except in the case of the 
Extensions and Proprietary villages, 
which were classed for the sake of convenience with the neighbouring circles. 
It is of no great consequence that some of these small areas receive by this 
arrangement a very short term of assessment. The results for the whole 
Colony are shown above. It remains to consider whether this provisional limit 
is to he confirmed or extended, and the point is one upon which the orders of 
Government arc required. 


For (lit; lUkli Branch circle. 


The llakli Branch assessment may justly he described as full and fair 

according to every recognized canon of 
Settlement policy. It was based upon 
a produce estimate neither excessive nor over-cautions, but frankly reflecting 
existing conditions (vide paragraphs 166, 167 and 170). There were liberal 
reductions on appeal and the final revenue rate was only 74 per cent, of the 
half assets : compared with the cash rents (paragraph 137), its moderation is even 
more obvious. The Itakh Branch is a finished product of colonial enterprize, 
its mamas arc flourishing settlements with an abundant working population, 
some of them imposing collections of brick buildings- mosques, tlharmsalas and 
schools, besides private residences- -which attest the high level of the general pros¬ 
perity. The perfection of the irrigation arrangements is most marked, while 
the agricultural classes, in only one other circle so extensively recruited from 
the best sources, will bear comparison with the natives of any district in the 
Province as regards skill, industry and intelligence. The colonists of this favoured 
region lay stress upon their early hardships, the, absence of roads and railways, 
high cost of the necessaries of life, scarcity of labour and the like. J'or this 
they have been amply compensated by 20 years of concession. rates. Par loss 
consideration was shown to the other assessment circles, and in the face of this 
generous treatment no claim to further preference is worthy of acceptance. 
Grantees on the. llakk Branch would probably like to have their assessment 
revised after 10 years in the hope of reduction. That is not a course justified 
by the circumstances of the ease. I would recommend that the present assess¬ 
ment be left undisturbed for a term of 20 years. 

Elsewhere conditions arc somewhat different. In regard to the term 

of Settlement the remaining circles are 
For Uu; Jiiiing :«» l Uuguru Brnufii eirdra, KxtrWions similarly circumstanced, and should re- 

a«d 1’roiirictnrv villugus. . ._, 

coive similar trealment. Here only 10 
years of concession rates intervened before the imposition of the enhanced de¬ 
mand. The new assessment was, however, short of what might have been legiti¬ 
mately imposed, though for this there were, sufficient reasons. Colony villages 
hardly reach maturity under 10 years : in I he adolescent stages there arc serious 
inroads upon the resources of the colonists: the family and all its appurten¬ 
ances have to he transported from the old home, cattle and implements bought, 
the new homestead founded upon a firm footing. Growth may be stunted or 
development arrested hv periods of economic pressure with labour recalcitrant 
or unobtainable; the watercourses take (ime to settle down to the steady per¬ 
formance of their allotted round; communications are not established in a day. 
The present assessment, by avoiding abrupt advances on previous rates, secured 
for these circles the observance of* one of the guiding principles of settlement, 
policy. But in 10 years more they will be ripe for the full and fair assessment 
just imposed on the Bakh Branch. For these circles J propose f hat the pro¬ 
visional term of settlement he confirmed, as shown in the preceding table. 

192. The provisional term of 30 years fixed for the new assessment was 
. coupled with a condition as to the in- 

troduction, m the interim, of fixed 
assessments. In the first four circles the orders ran as follows :— 


“ That provision be made for the substitution of a fixed land revenue 
demand hereafter or consolidated contract land revenue and water rates, 
whenever this is desired by the people with the approval of Government.” 
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Eor the Rakh Branch and Extensions the wording was :— 

“ Government reserves the right to introduce fixed assessments for lane 
revenue or occupier’s rate or both at any time compulsorily, at rates which will 
produce a demand not exceeding that yielded hv the fluctuating assessment.” 

CHAPTER VII.—The reassessment by circles. 

A.— Jhaxo Branch, Circle I. 

Principal .statistics, Jhang Branch, Circle I. 


• 

Tribal distribution. 

| i Number of mauzas 

Percent ago 
| of whole 

circle. Population (1911) 

162 

115,781 

1 


| Total area 

258,129 acres. 

Immigrant (fio'4 per rout.) 

1 

Sikhs and Hindus—Ludhiana Jat ... ; 

1868 

1 

Allotted area 

1 

205,526 „ 

„ Amritsar ,, 

165 

, Matured area (uverage of five years) 

191,139 „ 

„ Other „ 

Jat Musalmaus ... ... ... j 

10 52 

112 

i 

Proportion of matured to allotted urea ... 

91 per cent. 

Araitu ... ... ... ... i 

37 

Half assets rate ... 

11». 3-10-0 

Other Musalman- ... ... ... 1 

1 

•IS 

Keveuuc rate (>m//<i flow) 

„ 3-1-7 

Indigenous (310 percent.) 1 

1 


Proportion of revenue t) half assets rate... 

85 per cent. 

Hitharis ... ... ••• i 

Jauglis ... 

6 6 

2.V7 

Total now demand 

11s. 6,21,768 

Hahxhis ... ... ... ; 

2-3 

Date of imposition 

1tahi, 1911. 


193. This circle was assessed by Mr. de Montmorency with clmraeter- 
„ , . , , istic. cave and deliberation ; no other, 

.Ihaiitr Hrnnch, circle I. , ’ 

perhaps, was so thoroughly explored 
by its assessing officer. Jhang Branch circle I is bounded on the north bv 
proprietary villages of the Cheuab Hitliar, south and east by the Rakh Branch 
drainage. Its only physical feature of any importance is the Budh nala, 
which enters the circle soon after crossing the Pabbarwala distributary and 
thenceforth breaks the level ])lain into two distinct tracts. In the vicinity of 
the Budli the face, of the country is changeable and uneven, full of ravines, 
with here and there a thin layer of clay on river sand. The worst portion of 
the circle is this between the Pabbarwala distributary and the Bhowana 
Branch. Elsewhere, except for the 9 tail villages of the Xasraua distributary, 
which are generally sandy, good loam predominates. Considered as a whole, 
however, Jhang Branch circle I is not remarkable for its soil; in fact, its 
percentages of kallarathi and rcili land (O'OO and P2 respectively) arc unusually 
high. 

Statistics of tribal distribution show immigrants in tlic proportion of O.rT 
per eenl. to the indigenous percentage of 3PC. This, at any rate, places the 
circle in a more favourable light : still more the fact that 35T8 per cent, 
of the whole is held by Amritsar and Ludhiana Jat Siklis, the flower of the 
Punjab peasantry. "With a good sprinkling of Musalman Jats and Amins— 
the former mainly from Amritsar or Hoshiarpur and the best of their class -the 
immigrant allotment may be regarded as well above the average. All these 
hold land south of the main Branch. The Ohiniot tahsil is given over to 
Jauglis and Jhstng Hitharis of various tribes. Communications by road and 
rail are good, and the markets of Gojra, Ly all pur, Chiniot and Jhumra arc 
convenient ly near, though not actually within, the circle boundaries. 'With a 
water-table only 15 4G feet below the surface in the Chenab riverain, well 
irrigation should be more extensive than it is : at present only about 116 
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acres of chahi crops are matured annually. Barani is better, rainfall being 
considerable in these parts. However, to all intents and purposes nahri culti¬ 
vation need alone be considered, and the proportion of matured to allotted area 
(94 per cent.) is eminently satisfactory. Crops are normal: sugar (1-4 per 
cent.) should be higher for a circle, constituted as this is : cotton (8 per cent.) 
is well up to the mark and gram (G'2 per cent.) rather above it : wheat 
and toria are the principal staples as usual. 833 per cent, of the allotted 
area is held by peasants, which is an earnest of progress and prosperity, and 
the pressure of population is already considerable. Jhang Branch I is an 
old established circle, and the imposition of a revenue rate amounting to 
Its. 3-1-7 only can have no possible ill effect in a tract so well provided with 
the means of successful agricultural development and so conveniently situated 
as this. 


B.— Jhang Branch, Circle 11. 
Principal statistics, Jhang Branch, Circle II. 




N umber of mauzas 

220 


Percentage! 


Tribal distribution. 

of whole 




circle. 

Population (1911) 

132,678 

. . 


Total area 

353,658 acres. 

Immigrant ( J7'iio per cent.) 






Allotted „ 

253,146 „ 

Sikh and Hindu Juts 

ID'47 



„ „ Kainbohs 

0T7 

Matured,, 

220,248 „ 

Jut Musalinuns 

11-42 





Proportion of matured to allotted area ... 

00 

O 

Amins ... 

59 



Others ... 

8'39 

Half assets rato ... 

Rs. 3-1-3 

Indigenous (52 05 per cent.) 


Revenue rate (nahri flow) 

„ 2-9-7 

Hitlmris—Hindu 

2-88 

Proportion cf revenue to half assets rate... 

84 per cent. 

„ Musulmun ... 

2093 

1 - 

l£p| -1Ji 




Total new demand 

Ra. 5,76,683 

Janglis ... 

25-11 



Kalocliis ... 

37 

Hate of imposition ... 

Main, 1911 


194. This somewhat misshapen circle is definitely inferior to Jhang 
„ „ , . , Branch I. There the dhaya only touched 

Jhang Brnneli, circle II. ,, f ° ^ % 

the Irmgc: iiere it invades the very 
heart of tlic circle and practically cuts it in two. In character the natural 
divisions, into which the tract is thus split up, are diametrically opposed. The 
Bar land is level and easy to irrigate, if not so uniform in quality as elsewhere, 
for from (tojra downwards it changes from the usual loam, friable and fertile, 
to a sour, impermeable type of soil, stiff! in texture, and without inordinate 
labour comparatively unproductive. Beyond the dhaya difficulties of a differ¬ 
ent kind assert themselves; there are blocks of good maira, but they are 
surrounded as often as not by sandy tibba or hard land of the kind 
just described. Villages in or adjoining the budh have a most variable 
character, worthless rani or rappar alternating with occasional pockets of the 
best rohi or maira. This region is also ill-provided with markets and means of 
communication, whereas the Bar tract lias at least the Hallway, with (tojra and 
Toba Tek Singh stationed at convenient intervals. The tribal composition of 
Jhang Branch IT is unsatisfactory, though the pressure of population is not 
inconsiderable. Immigrants occupy 47'35 per cent, only, a smaller area than 
in any other circle, except the Extensions : however, quality is in this case 
superior to quantity, for the personnel is good and the immigrant allotment is 
nearly all in the best country—the Bar being mostly apportioned to Jat Sikhs 
(15'47 per cent.), Kambohs (6T7 per cent.), Jat Musalmans (1142 per cent.) 
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and Arains (5 - 9 per cent.). Norik of the dhaya Jhang Ilitlmris, Janglis and 
Balochis hold the field. Criminal, slovenly and indolent, the Baloeliis perhaps 
touch the limit among colonists for general ineptitude. Neither are the 
Janglis and Uitharis equal to tlie best of their kind—for instance those on the 
Buraia Branch—these aborigines of the Chenab riverain being listless and 
unenterprising folk. So much for soil and population. Other agricultural 
statistics are not more reassuring. Only 87 per cent, of the allotted area is 
matured annually : this testifies to the difficulties of command and germination 
suggested by the foregoing remarks on the physical character of the circle. 
Wheat occupies a large area (-1-8 per cent.), but, said Captain Perrar, the 
assessing officer, “ wheat finishes badly beyond the dhaya ”, as compared with 
Bar-grown wheat. Toria (8'3 per cent.) is normal ; cotton (6 - 7 per 
cent.) below the average; fodder crops (21'8 percent.) constitute a circle 
record—doubtless owing to tin; large frontage on the Chenab and the nomad 
propensity for cattle. Add the fact that no less than 15'2 per cent, of the 
circle is held by nazarana grantees, and the survey of local conditions is 
complete. It is hardly surprising, after this catalogue of unfavourable 
symptoms, to find that the revenue rate worked out as low as Its. 2-0-7 : yet it 
is not lower than the circumstances of the circle warrant. 

C.— Jhang Branch, Circle ITT. 

Principal statistics, Jhang Branch, Circle 111. 


Tribal distribution. 


Immigrant (78 95 per rent.) 
Arains ... 

Jat. Jtnsalmans 
Sikhs ami Hindus ... 

Christians 
Others ... 

Iniligenoua (2105 per cent.) 
llitliarii... 

.la n pi is ... 


Percentage X llm her of mauzas 
of whole 

eirele, , Population (1011) 


Total area 
i Allotted „ 

349 

Matured „ (average of 5 vears) 

39 01 | 

! Proportion of matured to allotted area . . 

r »-03 

Half asset* rate 
34) 

i Revenue rate ( uahii How) 

.'■■18 1 

Proportion of revenue to half assets 
; rate. 

1 n 'HI 

12 05 j Total new demand 
8'5 Date of imposition 


03 
30,407 
142,750 acres. 
82,420 „ 

00,356 „ 

81 per cent. 

Rs. 2-11-0 

„ 2-5-1 

80 per cent. 

Its. 1,00,715 
Rali, 1911 


Jhang Ilranch, circle 111. 


195. This circle was assessed hv Captain Ferrnr. It lies roughly be¬ 
tween Jhang, dojra and Toba Tek Singh 
in a remote and inhospitable region. The 
proximity of these market towns and two lines of railway is somewhat neutra¬ 
lized by had roads and an entire absence of metalling. Only a small fragment, 
of the circle, at the head of the Dhaular distributary, lies on the Bar and 
partakes of its fertile character : thereafter the dhaya intervenes and the land¬ 
scape changes its complexion: for beyond the dhaya sandhills, nidus and stilf 
kullarathi soil constitute the usual order of things. The Khewra country a "'a in 
is something a part, not separated oil'by any marked natural barrier, yet by reason 
of its sandy and intractable qualify approximating much more to the dry area of 
the western Punjab than to the typical Bar as it appears in other circles. Much 
of retli, kallarathi and rap par, with little rohi and the usual preponderance of maira 
is a summary of soil conditions. No less than 78'95 per cent, of this circle was* 
made oyer to immigrants, because it was supposed that only colonists of the best 
class would he equal to its reclamation. Arains of Hoshiarpur and Jat Musa! mans 
of (lurdaspur, Hoshiarpur and Sialkot were the principal immigrant grantees : 
8 ikhs are comparatively few in number. On the Dhaular, Hitharis and Janglis 
of Jhang or Multan were established. With a matured area amounting to 84 per 
■cent, only of the full allotment Jhang Branch ITT is the worst of all the Colony 
circles in this respect. Crop statistics disclose nothing out of the common—sugar 
2:5 percent., a tribute to the presence of mid-Punjabis in force ; wheat, 51*1 per 
cent., a circle record; loria 9-2 per cent, and normal; cotton, 5-2 per cent., very 


o 
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poor. It is essentially a rabi circle : sugar holds its own, but the same cannot 
be said for maize and cotton. Wheat and toria, on the other hand, flourish on 
the sandy loam, of which the circle is ordinarily composed : toria, like gram, has 
made great strides in recent years. In its proportion of peasants (83T per¬ 
cent.) and nazarana grantees (lO'I per cent.) Jhang Branch III is by no means 
ill-provided : yet the population is not what it should be in a tract, which has 
had ample time to settle down. This small and inconsiderable circle was only 
assessed to a nahri rate of Its. 2-5-1, a natural consequence of its unsatisfactory 
soil conditions—wheat and sugar, for instance, could only be estimated to yield 
8 ;\ and 12 niaunds per acre respectively—but at the same time proof positive 
that every element of weakness was justly, and even generously, appraised. 

D.—GUGERA BitANCTT, ClKCLE I. 

Principal statistics, Gngera Branch, Circle I. 




N T timber of may*** 

273 


Percentage 



Tribal distribution. 

of whole 
circle. 

Copulation (11)11) 

229,565 



Total area 

461,038 acres. 



Allotted „ 

370,773 „ 

Immigrant (90'55 percent.) 



Sikb iiud Hindu data 

37-19. 

Matured,, (average of 5 years) 

315,491 „ 

„ „ Sainis 

290 

Proportion of matured to allotted area ... 

93 per oeut. 

„ „ Kambolis 

1C.8 

Arabia ... 

11-91 

Hall'assets rate 

Its. 4-2-7 

Jat Musalumna 

10-15 

Revenue rate (nahri flow) 

„ 3-5-0 

Oujara ... 

■1-85 



Otbcra (Hindu, Musalman, Christian, etc.) ... 

Indigenous (915 per cent.) 

21-57 

Proportion of revenue to half assets rate ... 

80 per cent. 


Total new demand 

Ks. 12,11,855 

Hitbaris 

7-11 


Janglia and Balocbia 

231 

Date of imposition 

Rabi, 1911 


196. The assessment of Gugera Branch circle I was carried out by 

Captain Jferrar, who imposed a nahri 
Gugen i.nmch, wirde . rate of Its. 3-5-0. Save for a few outly¬ 

ing estates in the Khangah Dogran tahsil, the circle is one of singular uni¬ 
formity. Prom Molilan to Tarkhani it rolls in a wide expanse of typical Bar 
country, rich and prosperous, sloping steadily, though to all appearances 
imperceptibly, from west to south, but unbroken by budh, dhaya or nala, 
which might confuse or disturb the processes of irrigation. Below Mungi a 
change declared itself, but even here land that seemed at first of little promise 
has vielded to the stubborn onslaught of the Jats and Arains, who possessed it, 
and* proved inferior to none of the rest. The soil returns in fact show an 
almost complete absence of all but rnaira and rohi, which together compose 
97-31 per cent, of the whole. Of markets Jaranvvala alone lies within the 
circle boundaries, but good, and in some cases metalled, roads lead to others 
just outside ; so that, from its central position between two lines of Railway, 
the circle cannot justly claim to be at any great disadvantage with regard to 
disposal of produce and means of communication. Tribal distribution is unique, 
since immigrants furnish no less than 90’55 per cent, of the total allotment. 
Jat Sikhs, Sainis and Kambohs lead the van, with the Musalman Jats and 
Arains some distance behind. Gujars of rather weak and purposeless character 
occupy 4'85 per cent, between Itodu Koru and Jhok Ditta. The Sikhs hold 
most of the tract between Tarkhani and Buclihma, Janglis and Ilitharis being 
practically confined to the vicinity of Buchiana and the scattered mauzas above 
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Mohlan. It is unfortunate that 25‘2 per cent, of the circle are nazarana 
grantees and a considerable number military pensioners : neither of these classes 
are usually associated with progress and enterprize. Yet the crop statistics in 
this circle suggest the most favourable inferences ; sugar 2‘8 per cent., cotton 
101 per cent., wheat 40'2 per cent., toria 1Y1 per cent., maize 6'2 per cent.— 
no other circle can show such an aggregate of profitable commodities. Clearly 
the colonists of Gugera Branch I are alive to the demands of the market and 
choose their crops with unusual deliberation. It is probable that this circle 
will eventually surpass even tko Rakh Branch in wealth and population: 
at settlement, its recent colonization and comparatively undeveloped state 
(vide paragraph 106) were held to constitute extenuating circumstances and 
gave if the benefit of an assessment, the moderation of which, by comparison 
with the resources just enumerated, will be self evident, 

E.-— (jlgf.ua Branch, Circle II. 

Principal statistics, Gugera Branch , Circle II. 




Number of manzas 

207 


Percentage 


Tribal distribution. 1 

of whole 



i 

j 

circle. 

Population (1911) 

17S.999 


i 

Total area 

440,456 acres. 

Tminx'])-a nfs (50’17 per cent). 

i 

Allotted „ 

327,824 „ 

Sikhs und Hindus (.fat, Kambob, etc.) ... 

189 

Matured „ (average of lust 6 years) 

318,0(51 „ 

Arains ... 

4489 


Jut, Musalmans ... ... ... j 

701 , 

Proportion of matured to allotted area ... 

97 per cent. 

Rajputs ... 

4-15' ■ 

Half assets rate 

Rs. 4-3-8 

Others (Musnltnan, Christian, etc.) 

4-92 

Revenue rate (»ahri flow) . , 

„ 3-7-10 

Tntlir/enoui (49 53 per cent.). 

■ V ■§* 



nitliari* ... ... ... 1 

i C 51 

Proportion of revenue to half assets rate... 

| 

82 per cent. 

Janglis—Khurnil 

Y’48 

Total new demand 

Rs. 11,27,880 

„ Other 

1732 


Halochis ... ... ... ... J 

18-22 

Pate of imposition 

Rabi, 1912 


197. No assessment circle has less claim to homogeneity than Gugera 
, . . TT Branch II. Stretching in a shapeless 

(iiicftfti Itrnncli, circle 11. p r, i • n , 

mass irom the Buchiana Escape to the 
railway station at Shorkot Hoad, it embraces within its boundaries a singular 
variety of tribes and tenures. The immigrant and indigenous allotments are 
almost equal in extent; nowhere else is the balance so true. Among the former 
the Sikh element, mainly established about Samundri, are most conspicuous : 
the Arains (14'89 per cent.) are scarcely less numerous -they have done 
wonders with the - tract about Khikhi, which originally showed little promise, 
"Rajputs and Jats practically complete the list of immigrants. A feature of the 
allotment in this circle is the large area held by military pensioners (8 per cent.), 
chiefly in the vicinity of Samundri and Bliagat. Of the indigenous holding the 
most important section (24‘8 percent.) is occupied by Janglis, who include most 
of the loading Kharrals in the Lyallpur district. The Balochis are almost entirely 
camel grantees, the allotment of this circle coinciding with the introduction of the 
service scheme. If the population is not all that could be desired, Gugera Branch 
II has nevertheless many advantages. Soil is of pronounced excellence, save only 
where the circle abuts on the desert and breaks up into sandhills. Eortunately 
the indigenous tribes are mainly located on the Tandlianwala and Samundri dis¬ 
tributaries or the upper reaches of the Buraia Branch, where the land is uniformly 
good. The circle is completely traversed by the Chichoki-Shorkot Road railway 
line and markets are everywhere accessible: Tandlianwala alone is actually within 
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its limits, but Jaranwala, Toba Tok Singh and Kamalia lie only just outside. 
There is, it must be admitted, a distinct want of metalled roads, which will doubt¬ 
less be remedied in time. 97 per cent, of its allotted area is matured annually, 
so the circle leads in the matter of water supply from the canal: this record is 
the more remarkable, because there is little barani cultivation—the situation of 
the circle precludes the idea of strength or regularity in the rainfall— and of 
chain, sailab or obi practically none at all. The high percentage of crops matur¬ 
ed is probably due to recent improvements iu the regime of the Gugera Branch. 
Crop statistics are not \ cry satisfactory : cotton is well patronized, but far too 
large an area (19‘2 per cent.) is devoted to fodder crops : the popularity of toria 
(14*3 per cent.) is explained by its usefulness as fodder for camels : in sugar (1*0 per 
cent.) the circle falls below the rest. Yet with an adequate and rapidly expand¬ 
ing population Gugora Branch II gives promise, in spite of its drawbacks, of a 
very prosperous future : it lias only a small admixture (4*8 per cent.) of the 
objectionable nuzarana grantee : its proportion of peasants (86*7 per cent.), though 
it includes some idlers, is highest of all circles ; similarly, minors’ lands leased 
by auction in this circle reached the record figure of lis. lG-l-Sf per acre. 
Viewed in the light of these considerations the vahri flow rate (lis. 3-7-10) is 
extremely lenient. True, Gugera Branch I gets oil' with Es. 3-3-0, hut (he 
difference is slight and the assessment of Gugora Branch .11 came later, when a 
new schedule of prices was in operation. No one would maintain that Gugera 
Branch I is not the better circle : the fact is both an* assessed so far below their 
rateable value that minor differences, as between the one and the other, are of 
little account. 

E.—Thk Batch Branch. 

Principal, statistics, Rakh Branch Circle . 



Percentage 

XuihIbt of mciKzas 

299 

Tribal distribution. 

of 



u hu'o circle. 

i'opulati in (1011) 

29(1.7 id 



Tut til iirorj... 

597,9 It) acres. 

Imiiili/ratit (79 05 jii'i- rent.} 




ii 1 

Allotted „ 

*157,924 „ 

Sikh nud Hindu ,Tnts Amritsar ... 

992 

Matured „ (average* of 5 years) 

439,917 „ 

„ „ „ Other 

20-10 





Proportion of matured to allotted 

90 per cent. 

,, ,, I\ amholis ... ... 

•t-ir. 

Half assets rate by rents in kind 

Its. G-t-8 

„ ,, Others 

7 07 

Ditto rash rents (1911-12) 

., 7-1-6 i 

Jnt Musnlmans 

IS'70 

Revenue rate (iiciAjT flow) 

4-9-9 

A rains 

12-38 

Proportion of revenue rate to half 


Others (Mtisalman, Christian, Ac.) ... 

7-07 

asseta rate lsy rents in kind 

74 per e otic. 



Proportion of revenue rate to half 

03 

Indi-iniunt (-0 05 per cent.). 


assets rate hy rash rents (1911-12) ... 

lfitharis ... 

S'35 

Total new item and 

Its. 20,43,091 

Junj'lis and Ilaloclds ... 

120 

Dale of imposition 

Rnhi, 1913 


198. The Bakh Branch, though two districts—Lyallpur and Gujran- 
. wala—dispute the honour cf possessing 

flu.* Uukli Hnmch circle*. .. A 1 1 1 i 

il, may reasonably lie regarded as a 
homogeneous unit, since it lies wholly in the high Bar, away from the dis¬ 
integrating influences of banks, depressions and nalas. Chief among Colony 
circles in wealth, size, importance and antiquity, the problem of its assessment 
was no everyday affair. But fivsl* of its distinguishing features. In (Jie 
matter of markets and communications the Bakh Branch is exceptionally 
favoured : the three, mandis of Lyallpur, Jhumra and Sangla are within 
its boundaries : every part has easy access to the Bailway, and excellent trunk 
roads play no small part in expediting the transport of merchandise. Soil is 
not of the best : there are huge areas returned as kallarathi and retli, for which 
4*74 per cent, rohi scarcely compensates. As regards soil, the circle stands 
midway between the Clienab and Bnvi basins, and partakes of the character of 
both : if the northern fringe inclines to sand and kailar , the lon er reaches of 
the Bakh and Mian Ali Branches leave nothing to he desired. With 79*05 
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per cent, of its area allotted to immigrants the circle challenges comparison 
with any other except Gugera Branch T. The Sikh holding is the largest, for 
practically all the Hindus shown in the re I urns are Jats or Kambohs of that 
persuasion. Their chief settlements are located in the vicinity of Sangla, Shah- 
kot and J)ijkot. Musalman Jats occupy l8 - 7 per cent., mainly between 
Vqbana and Sangla, moderate cultivators, neither the strength nor the weak¬ 
ness of the circle and much inferior to the Amins (12 - 38 per cent.), who are 
the elite, of their kind. The Janglis and Uitharis have allotments near Lyall¬ 
pur and elsewhere, but generally fared ill as regards the quality of land 
secured. No one could prophesy the era of tranquil devotion to the arts of 
peace that was in store for the erstwhile marauders of the Bar, while their own 
misguided opposition frustrated the earliest efforts of the Colony officers 
towards their reclamation. Cropping is satisfactory enough : wheat (42'3 per 
cent.), toria (10\3 per cent.) and sugar (2\S per cent.) are well up to the aver¬ 
age, cotton (7'3 per cent.) somewhat below and gram (7‘9 per cent.) above it. 
The percentage of the allotted area annually matured is remarkably high (9(> 
percent.), and the barani area is estimated at 7,283 acres annually. No- 
appreciat ion of the Rakh Branch would be adequate, if it failed to take account 
of the advantage it enjoys over other circles in the matter of rainfall, or of the 
precision with which the canal hero performs its functions. Chahi cultivation 
is pract ically out of the question, because the depth of the water-table is 00-80 
feet below the surface. 

Upon these and kindred aspects of the Rakh Branch assessment much 
has already appeared in the body of this report, and it is not necessary to re¬ 
capitulate the facts and inferences marshalled in paragraphs 360, 107 and 101. 
The circle, after 20 years of nominal assessment, had no right to expect any 
further deviation in its favour from settled revenue policy, and the nahri revenue 
rate (Its. 4-9-0) represents a full and fair assessment. This rich and populous 
circle, with its abundance of live-stock and labour, bail long ago readied the 
fullness of maturity. The same could not he said of the other circles, which 
were accordingly treated with studied liberality. The essential moderation 
of tin*half net assets estimate lias already been demonstrated. The revenue rate 
fell short of that estimate by 20 per cent. More expressive still is the analogy 
from cash rents. In 1911-12 no less than 30.212 acres wore leased in this 
way on the Rakh Branch at an average competition rental of Rs. 14-9-0 f 
per amt;. That would result in a half assets rate of Rs. 7-4-01, yet the 
revenue rat e actually imposed was only 03 per cent, of this sum. It is upon 
these considerations, and such as these, that the Bakli Branch assessment rest s 
for its defence, if defence were needed. 

G.- -The Extensions and ITiopniETAnv villages. 


199. The Extensions are six in number, varying as to size and eom- 
. , , , prising in all 113 mauzas. As their 

name and situation on the fringes of 
the Colony imply, they were the latest founded of the assessment circles. But 
for the fortuitous circumstance of their combination for assessment purposes, 
Timur, Djsrnm-Tios, e.vtf.vsion? ,\m> Tuo- they possess litt le in common and are 


? KM.TAKY UT.T.AGliS. 

Percent tiff c 
of vhote 
circle. 

Immyfront (lO’K per cent.) — 

I’utlmiiH, Awniift ... ... 5*72 

Jut Mmnlmumi ... ... 377 

iUijjml Munalimuis ... ... 3’2A 

Otlu’r* ... ... ... 707 

I ml it e mms (80'2 per cent .)—• 

j{itiiaris -Kujjmt Musaluinn ... $>'25 

1»i». Snvyail ... ... 51 

l»i». Aroni ... ... 3 £5 

Other* ... ... 8-33 

Janglis - Ivliniral ... ... 13 33 

in. Wat la ... ... COtt 

!>■». Others ... ... 

HnUliU ... ... ... 7 5 


best considered separately. Even as 
regards the assessment, there is no great 
uniformity. The classification of nahri 
land followed the scheme of neighbour¬ 
ing circles : thus for the Bhangu Exten¬ 
sion, which marches w ith Jhang Branch 
circle IIT, the schedule of rates there 
obtaining was utilized. The remaining 
Extensions were in this respect re¬ 
garded as belonging to Gugera Branch 
circle II. As regards the date of im¬ 
position, each Extension is allowed a 
cleat 10 years of concession rates, being 
thereafter treated as part and parcel 
of its neighbour circle. These matters 
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have already been set forth in paragraphs 1*73 and 191, Interspersed among the 
blocks of Extension mauzas lie f>8 Proprietary mauzas of the Lyallpnr district. 
In the case of these mauzas procedure as regards the distribution of the nahri 
rate was identical with that approved for llic Extensions, and the Gugeva Branch 
circle II classification was accordingly adopted. The old assessment had long 
since expired here; and the temporary arrangements made in place of it had no 
definite currency : the date of the new assessment was therefore arbitrarily fixed 
at hhartf 1914 and the term of settlement will correspond with that of Gugera 
Branch circle II. Beyond these 58 mauzas no proprietary villages are included 
in the Chenab Colony assessment. The immigrant population is naturally not 
large, in fact only 19*8 per cent, of the whole.' The Proprietary villages are of 
course entirely indigenous, and the Extensions, for reasons which will appear 
below, nearly so. What immigrants there arc, do not strike the observer as 
A'ery lively colonists, Musalman Jats, mainly from Gujrat, occupy 3*77 per 
cent., Rajputs 3*24 per cent., of whom, the majority are Siallcotis ; Balkans and 
Awaits (from Miamvali), with a sprinkling of Sikhs and Arams, practically 
complete tin; list. The Ilitkaris hold 27*13 per cent.—this one would expect 
from the situation of the mauzas in the riverain: Rajputs of all sorts, 
Sayyads, Qureshis and Aroras compose the bulk of them. Among the Janglis, 
K hurrals and Wattus lead, followed by a host of lesser tribesmen. Balochis, 
to the extent of 7*5 per cent, of the circle, received land on service 
terms in the Bahlak Extension. The tract is not otherwise remarkable. 
Soil is mainly maim (88 per cent.), and the proportion of rohi (2*09 
per cent.) is fair, but 7*97 per cent. Icallarathi betrays its weakness at once. 
Railways are nowhere A'ery far distant; communication by road is, however, 
iudilferent—the country is very uneven in the vicinity of the Deg and Ravi. 
The market towns of Kamalia, Nankana, Jaramvala, Tamilian wala and Toba 
Tek Singh supply the commercial needs of these mauzas, which are by no 
means all conveniently located in this respect. In the ensuing paragraphs the 
Extensions and Proprietary villages are further described seriatim : if at seem¬ 
ingly unnecessary length, it Avill he remembered that no assessment report Avas 
prepared for these areas and the sole record of their reassessment, in itself a 
more intricate affair than any other circle assessment, is contained in these 
pages. 


200. The revenue rate sanctioned by Government for the Extensions 

ay as Rs. 3-0-0: as announced it 
Rc-aJscsHDent of the Extensions. amounted to Rs. 3-0-7. The 101 years 

of concession rates, taken in conjunction with the Avide range of differenti¬ 
ation—for the merits and defects of each Extension were scrupulously weighed 
at assessment—should ensure its collection Avithout the least difficulty. That 

the Extensions are not yet fully deve¬ 
loped is obvious : population is some¬ 
what sparse : the area matured is not 
Avhat it should be : much more chahi 
and sailab is possible than the average 
of 370 and 2^8 acres respectively under 
these heads : peasants occupy 81*1 per 
cent, of the area allotted, yet only 43 
per cent, is Ichudkasht —this is the 
Hithari at his Avorst. On the other 
hand soil and water conditions are often 
extremely favourable, and crop sta¬ 
tistics quite satisfactory—cotton 13*6 
per eent., toria 11*4 per cent., wheat 
42*2 per cent., fodder 18*2 per cent. 
Redder is no doubt in excess, but with 
river betas conveniently near and waste 
land abundant cattle-breeding is more 
attractive here than elsewhere, and pro- 
» 1910 bably more lucrative also. The revenue 

those circumstances as Avell as the pitch of the 


PulNCIPAI, STATISTICS, Ex 
Number of mantas ... 

Population (1911) 

Total area 
Allotted area ... 

Maturo! area (average of Si years) 
Proportion of matured to allotted area 
Revenue rate (nahri How) 

Total new demand 

'KiUiauwala 


Dates 

of 

imposition. 


N ahra 


1 


Xupewala 
Rahlak 
Hbangu 
Dangali 

rate took cognizance of all 


113 
59,430 
200,443 acres, 
128,020 
109,373 „ 

80 per ccut. 
Rs. 3-0-7 
„ 3,21,031 
Kharif. 1913 
„ J913 

,. 1913 

„ 19H 

„ 1915 
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201 . 

The Dengali Extension. 


The Dangali Extension 


The Xahra Extension. 


assessment in tlie adjoining circle, Gugera Branch II: so regarded, it should 
require no further explanation. 

comprises 13 mauzas. Grantees are 
mostly large holders on camel service 
terms together with a few capitalists. 
There are some admirable abadis and soil is of unusual excellence. The dis¬ 
tributary has been lately fitted with Kennedy’s module and the people complain 
of shortage in supply. All that has really been done is to equalize distribution 
on a. scientific basis, taking into consideration the high level of the water-table 
in this region and its proximity to the Ravi Khadir. The dhaya crosses the 
Dangali tract and divides it into two distinct portions. The Irrigation depart¬ 
ment discriminates in the matter of supply between the upper and lower 
portion; more water can safely be poured on to the higher land, and the per¬ 
missible limit consequently varies from 75 per cent, to 50 per cent., though 
this standard is exceeded in practice. However, there is nothing in all this to 
detract from the capacity of the Dangali grantees to pay a substantial return 
to Government. Rupees 3-4-1 was the revenue rate and it (tomes into effect 
from kharif 191(3. 

202. The Nahra Extension is a block of 10 mauzas at the common 

boundary of the Sharaqpur, lvhangah 
Dogran and Jaranwala tahsils. Soil is 

uneven as to command and slightly inferior to Dangali, but there are many 
low-lying tracts and depressions, which yield crops of the first quality, the 
water-supply is good and in Nankana the inhabitants have a very convenient 
market. Grantees are a motley crew, mostly A wans, Sayyads, Quroshis and 
Patlians from Mianwali with a leavening of Sialkot Jats and Rajputs—not 
model colonists, but well able under the easy conditions here prevailing to 
make a substantial livelihood. The revenue rate for the Nahra Extension was 
Rs. 3-3-4. 

203. The Nupewala mauzas only number 4, allotted to Janglis and for 

the most part well to do. Soil and water- 
supply arc, both satisfactory and the 
rate (Rs. 3-1-5) moderate enough. 

204. With 32 mauzas the Bahlak Extension is first as regards size. 

It is in two separate pieces, which bear 
very different characters : for whereas 

the mauzas of the head reaches, chiefly allotted to camel grantees, have nearly 
all excellent soil and an air of prosperity, the lower tract is noticeably inferior. 
The prevalence of the la liar evil in these latter mauzas and measures taken for 
its cure are described in paragraph 110. Conditions naturally adverse arc. en¬ 
hanced by the unsatisfactory character of the grantees—Bhatti, Khichi, Sial, 
Wattu and Chaddhar Hitharis for the most pari, whose original homes are near 
enough to prevent permanent settlement. However, even here there lias been 
much improvement of late and Rs. 3-0-11 is by no means too high for the 
whole Extension. 

205. The Killianwala Extension is a compact and level block of 19 

...... . , . villages, very similar in quality and 

constitution, except at the extreme tail. 
Grantees are practically all Montgomery Hitharis -Kharral, Jnt Sikh, Arora, 
Baloeh, Sayyad, Sial, Bhatti, Wattu, Kathia— with land elsewhere. This and 
the fact that most of them only received very small allotments has proved a 
serious drawback to the development of the tract. Markets are also rather 
remote. On the other hand cultivation is very fair, soil good, water supply 
adequate, and the grants untrammelled by camel service conditions. The 
revenue rate imposed (Rs. 2-15-11) probably errs on the sid(i of leniency. 

20(3. The Bhangu, comprising 29 mauzas, is the least prosperous of the 
™ . . Extensions. Soil is generally inferior, 

though tliere are good areas, and rappar 
flats intervening between sandhills are a frequent feature of the landscape. 
Even with ample grants and a liberal admixture of Jats and Arains from 


Tin, .Vaijownla Extension. 


Tlie Bnlilak Extension. 
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Gujrat, Lahore, Hoshiarpur and. Gurdaspur progress is slow. The main body 
of the colonists are .Jhang Hitharis— Sial, Arora, Sayyad, Kliatri, Sipra, to 
mention only a few of the tribes represented—whose old homes are close by and 
form an irresistible attraction. The abadis art* mostly occupied by tenants. 
Water supply has much improved of late and the revenue rate (Its. 2-13-6), 
not to be imposed till kharif 1915, adequately meets the situation. The uneven 
nature of the Bhangu country required and secured in respect of this Exten¬ 
sion the fullest play for the principle of differentiation : depressions (locally 
known as biidhs), containing soil of the highest quality, sometimes lay alongside 
the most unpromising lands : all which peculiar local conditions are duly re¬ 
flected, where they occur, in the distribution of the revenue rate. 


Principal statistics, Proprietary villages. 


1,1 

VI-STOCK AND FLOVGH3. 


1 






i Number of tnauzat 

58 

I 

Ye «r of emimcrutinn. i 

1901. 

l 

| 1914. 

1 

i 

J Population (1901) 

11,510 

— - 

i 


r ~ 

1 

| Ditto (1911) 

20,087 

mVe and bullocks) 

1 

It,SCO 

1 . 5,570 

i 

! Total area ... 

81,404 acres. 

Cows 


3,-139 

■ 5,483 



Male bufTiilofa 


8(15 

1 1,258 

1 Cultivated area 

38,203 „ 

Cow buffaloes 

.' 

1,505 

(5,403 

i , 

L 

Matured area (average of 5 years) ... 

J i■■■■' 

20,989 „ 

Young stock ... 

... ( 

2,509 

j 5,247 


Sleep 


4,300 

! 8,007 

Proportion of matured to cultivated 

71 per cent. 





urea. 


Uonta 


11,531 

> 5,702 

liovenno rate {,iahii flow) 

Its. 2-9-3 

Jlortes and ponies 

... ... i 

410 

1,452 


Donkeys 

1 

1,019 

1,979 

Total new demand 

„ 58,710 

Cumels 


1,490 

801 

Date of imposition 

Kharif, 1914 

Ploughs 


1,371 

3,017 
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Tlie Proprietary villa pen. 


The 58 Proprietary villages, with an average area annually 

matured of 26,989 acres only, arc; fi¬ 
nancially of little consequence, but pre¬ 
sent many features of interest. Only 34 of the mauzas are irrigated from the 
Canal and the permissible area, elsewhere 75 per cent., is here only 50 per cent. 
There was good reason for this, namely, the desire to give preferential treatment 
to Crown waste, which admitted of closer settlement, a reluctance to place too 
liberal a supply of canal water at the disposal of cultivators without experience 
in the use of it, the existence of irrigational facilities oilier than canals, the fact 
of the mauzas being situated in areas where the proximity of the water-table to 
the surface indicated potential water-logging. The areas annually matured, 
other f ban nahri, in these mauzas are as follows : larani 816, sailab 3,808, chahi 
2.281, ctbi 500 acres. These figures argue a certain independence of external aid 
in the form of canal water. Still, prior to the advent of the Canal, they were 
ill-conditioned mauzas and they owe their present improved circumstances to 
the Canal almost as much as the Colony mauzas, from which they are now 
hardly distinguishable, having been spared, moreover, much of the outlay in 
money and labour, which -was necessary to establish the Colony mauzas. IIow 
phenomenal that improvement has been will he apparent from a survey of the 
statistics shown at the head of this paragraph, which well illustrate what canal 
irrigation may mean to a depressed tract. Cultivated areas are generally of 
excellent quality as regards soil, and cultivation is good enough, though after 
the unskilled Hithari fashion. Principal crop statistics are as follows :—cotton 
96 per cent., fodder 20'5 per cent., gram lOA per cent., toria 8’5 per cent., 
wheat 36'2. The popularity of gram is due to the success with which this crop 
is raised on inundated riparian lands : fodder is grown in connection with the 
breeding of cattle, which the situation of these mauzas naturally fosters. The 
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Proprietary villages, in a word, are fully equal to the Rs. 3 revenue rate, 
sanctioned by Government, were it not that their schedule of occupier’s rates is 
higher, by 8 annas, than the Colony schedule. This peculiarity is fully explained 
in paragraphs 00 and 170. The reduction of the rate to Rs. 2-9-3 was intended 
to mark this difference in the charges for water. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Survey and Record. 


208. It is obvious that colonization must follow, and not precede, canal 


Tl;«‘ square nvutem. 


construction and the alignment of water¬ 
courses. Village boundaries in the 


Ckenab Colony were accordingly made to coincide with irrigation limits, which 
the detailed surveys of the canal engineers had enabled them to determine. Their 
contoured plans showed the lands commanded by each watercourse system : so 
that to apportion them into niauzas was a natural and easy t ransition. The de¬ 
marcation of the entire tract into squares followed in due course. The squares 
were laid by the Revenue staff upon a base liue furnished by the Irrigation 
department, and there was at first an unnecessary and confusing multiplica¬ 
tion of survey bases. The whole of the Gugera Branch was, however, with 
the exception of some scattered niauzas, surveyed upon a single base liue. The 
square was tint original limit of allotment: its sides measured 200 karanis (or 
1,100 feet.) each : in extent it amounted to 27‘78 acres. That at least was 
its theoretical area : in practice a considerable margin of error declared itself, 
as the colonization staff found, when they came to begin the work of measure¬ 
ment. The area of each square was (lien ascertained afresh and found, in the 
majority of cases, to be no square at all, but a quadrilateral with a varying 
superficial content. 

209. The square system did duty well enough at first.: but before 

long it was evident that the amorphous 

.. fields, which the colonists carved for 

themselves out of the squares, could never form the basis of a satisfactory crop 


assessment. These misshapen areas, with their ever-changing boundaries, 
presented, so far as the patwari was concerned, not only a standing invitation 
to error and incompetence but a chronic opening for fraud or collusion. The 
normal processes of survey were therefore reversed : the map was drawn first 
and the colonist required to lav out his fields in accordance therewith. This 
hold and ingenious scheme, to which the name of killabandi was applied, owes 
its inception to Captain Pop ham Young in 189-1* and now forms the basic 
principle of every canal colonization scheme. The square was divided into 25 
plots of equal size, called, from the peg used to mark the points of intersection 
of their sides, killas. These plots were themselves square, with sides of 40 karanis 
(220 feet) and an area of 8 kanals 18 marlas each. In Colony villages the 
killas in a square were numbered from 1 to 25 : in Proprietary villages all the 
killas in a canal chalc (or outlet area) were numbered serially. 


210. The killa now replaced the square as the unit of allotment. The 

Advantage* of WlaMi. S Y S , tem W&S at firS * USe(l ^nly ill Colony 

villages. Presently, as its advantages 
began to be appreciated, it spread to the proprietary villages also. There was, 
as might he expected, a transitional period, during which public opinion took 
stock of the new' scheme and considered its probable effect on their private 
interests. The popularity of killabandi is, however, now universally assured, 
and the entire area within the irrigation boundary of the Lower Chenab Canal, 
included in this settlement, is demarcated into killas. The convenience of 
the system, as a corollary to canal irrigation, is almost too obvious to need 
description. Roads and watercourses usually follow the square boundaries : 
the function of the killas is to facilitate the distribution of water within hold¬ 
ings and above all to simplify crop assessment. Killabandi is a permanent 
survey and dispenses witli the necessity for further measurements : all that is 
required is to maintain it in proper order. Crop inspection by patwaris is 
made easier thereby, and its supervision by controlling officers more effectual. 
Boundary disputes, so often instigated by patwaris for their own purposes, 
are a thing of the past. Lastly, every zamindar know s the number of killas 


p 
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he owns and is consequently in a position to check tlic revenue demands made 
upon him with very little effort. 1 


211. Itemeasuremcnt was the first step towards the compilation of a 
„ . record of rights. In the Colony it was 

ot. unusual importance as forming the 
basis of all subsequent assessments. The accuracy of the original survey was 
at first assumed, and even when errors became apparent, no attempt was 
made in the field map ( shnjra kishhvar) to depict squares and killas as other 
than perfect units. The length of killa boundaries was, however, indicated 
if it amounted to more or less than 10 karams, and in that way mistakes in 
the calculation of areas were avoided. In 1905 this rather unscientific method 
of treatment was abandoned. New base lines were adopted, and actual con¬ 
ditions faithfully delineated on the field map. No very definite programme 
was followed during the process of remeasurement; the work was generally 
started about li ve years after allotment and completed by the time each circle 
became ripe for reassessment. 


Preparation of tho record of rights. 


212. The Jons ct origo of all written records is the allotment file (misl 

taqsim), which contains the original 
orders together Avitli every subsequent 
amendment and variation. Upon this motley compilation the standing record 
of rights was founded. Naturally, the degree of fixity attained in the holdings 
had to he taken into consideration. So many changes usually took place 
between a tenant’s first entry upon his holding and tin; expiry of his proba¬ 
tionary period, that the grant frequently emerged very different from its 
initial state, through the agency of exchanges, remeasurement and what not. 
The idea of building up a record of rights at the inchoate stage was early dis¬ 
carded and the preparation of jamabandis postponed until the lapse of the 
five years’ interval required before the acquisition of occupancy rights. There 
were some other documents, besides the misl taqsim, employed in the drafting 
of the record of rights : for instance, the tenancy register {register vmzariai) 
prescribed by section 5, Act 3 of 1893, and the abstract of holdings (khatauni) 
containing the names of all grantees with the area of their allotments and 
the initial demands due and paid in respect of each. The first of these was 
intended to serve as a title deed, but its maintenance in the manner contem¬ 
plated by the Act proved impracticable. Tor the reasons given above tenants 
could not signify acceptance of grants t ill their final form had been determined 
upon ; so, by an inversion of the prescribed procedure, the register muzariat 
generally remained incomplete till the record of rights had been drawn up. 


Tlie record o£ rights in iillcltcd land. 


213. The contents of the record 
of rights for a Colony estate are as 
follows : — 


(1) Preliminary proceeding {robkar). 

(2) Pi eld map ( shajra kishtwar). 

(3) List of revenue assignments and pensions. 

(4) Jamabandi or register of holdings of owners and tenants, showing 

the fields in each, the revenue for which each owner is res¬ 
ponsible, and the rent payable by eacli tenant. 

(5) The order of the Settlement officer determining the assessment. 

The field maps show the watercourses, from which each square is irrigated, 
and the jamabandis the class of soil in each field. The absence of some items, 
usually included, calls for comment. “ Rights in irrigation ” there are none. 
The phrase haqq abpashi ”, as explained in paragraph 47, is a misnomer. The 
Irrigation department aim at a certain standard of achievement, but guarantee 
nothing. The conditions of allotment, read with the Colony Act of 1912, 
especially Schedule II, define the rights and liabilities of grantees, and render 
superfluous the icajib-ul-arz or administration paper. Since the assessment of 
land revenue fluctuates by squares, no separate order of distribution by hold¬ 
ings ( bachh ) is necessary : the order determining the assessment contains all 
the information required in this connection. Wells constructed or repaired 
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for the purpose of irrigation have been granted certificates of exemption 
from land revenue assessment in accordance with the rules prescribed in 
paragraphs 505-508 of the Settlement, Manual for a term of years appropriate 
to each case. It remains only to notice the, pargana note-hooks, in which the 
principal agricultural statistics are entered for each mauza together with some 
account of its development and a copy of the order determining the assess¬ 
ment. These are all written up to date and form, for those in search of succinct 
information about individual mauzcis, the most convenient means of obtaining 
it. Such is, in brief, the existing record of rights in allotted lands. The 58 
Proprietary manzas are somewhat ditl'erently circumstanced in this respect, 
and present slight divergences from the standard model—there is a wajib-ul- 
arz and naksha haqquq chahat (statement of rights in wells) for each—hut these 
divergences arc scarcely significant enough to require further examination. 


214. Tor every village 

Tie record of rights in village sites. 


site there (exists a record of rights, which 
generally comprises the following docu¬ 
ments :—• 


(1) Preliminary proceeding. 

(2) Map (shajra abadi). 

(3) Jamabandi. 

Grantees art; now permitted to obtain proprietary rights in their residential 
sites, as well as lands allotted. The abolition of ground rent has at the same 
time done away with all distinctions of tenure in the areas occupied save that 
between sites held in proprietary right and the remainder, held as tenants-at- 
will. The retention of the jamabandi for village sites was due as much to a 
desire on the part of the public, very widely expressed, for documentary evi¬ 
dence of their rights, as to the necessity for safeguarding the interests of Gov¬ 
ernment in the unallotted portions of the abadi. The jamabandi contains, 
among other particulars, the following :—(1) khewat no., (2) khatauni no., i.e. 
sites within a grantee’s compound under the separate occupation of his tenants 
and dependants, (3) name of owner or occupier, (4) area. 

CHAPTER IX.—Miscellaneous. 

215. Demand statements for land revenue assessed by the Irrigation 

unto, for tin collection of tie new demand. department (vide paragraph 187); must 

he iorwnmed by Executive Engineers 
to Tahsildnrs on the following dates:— 


Kharif. 

Bai:i. 

Earliest date. 

■ Latest date. 

I 1 

JEnrlif- 

st. date. Latest date. 


1st December ... 

... 1 15th December 

i 

Hit!) May 

... ... ' 1st June 

i 



These are the dates fixed in the ease of canal revenue by Standing Order 
61 Canals, paragraph 7, land revenue being simultaneously imposed (vide 
Appendix IIT-A). Talisildars are required to prepare from the demand state¬ 
ments bachh papers, which must he delivered to lumbardars not later than 
January 1st for fcharij and 15th June for rain. 

Bachh papers for land revenue assessed by the Revenue staff (vide 
paragraph 188) must he delivered to lumbardars not later than January 1st 
for kharij and June 15tli for rabi (vide Appendix 1II.-B. III.) 

In each case the demand is due as soon as the bachh papers are in 
the hands of the lumbardars. Payment into the Treasury must be made 
not later than February 28th for kharif and July 31st for rabi. In para¬ 
graph 45 of Standing Order no. 31 (Land Revenue Accounts) it is further laid 
down “ that Land Revenue shall he paid to the headman, whose duty it is 

p2 
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to collect; it, by' the landowner liable for it 10 days before the date fixed 
for its payment by the headman at the talisil.” 

210. The existence of two collateral authorities, each Atith its hier- 
„ arehv of subordinates, was lone; ad- 

nutted as an evil, which called for speedy 
mitigation. The Colonies Committee discussed it at length without formulat¬ 
ing any definite conclusions. Nor could any real progress be made, Avitli its 
solution as long as the agency of assessment, remained undecided. TVlien, 
however, this charge AA r as laid upon the Irrigation department, for the reasons 
sot forth in paragraph 187, it Avas at once apparent that some reduction in the 
Revenue staff, if not its complete amalgamation Avitli the subordinate Canal 
establishment, ai as within the realm of practical polities. The more drastic 
alternative aviis ruled out by the Simla Committee of 1010—a revenue estab¬ 
lishment of some sort Avas essential for tho registration of imitations, prepara¬ 
tion of the jawabawli, and other miscellaneous duties, but they proposed to 
relieve the revenue patrvari of so much of his duties as could, without pre¬ 
judice to the interests of his department, he performed by bis colleague in 
the irrigation department. This amounted, in effect, to the inspection of 
crops, a task of great moment, to the Irrigation officers and by them 
already regularly conducted, for their own purposes, Avitli the utmost precision. 
An experiment Avas accordingly initialed in a block of 50 Jhaug Branch A illages, 
which were distributed among 13 canal and 3 revenue patwaris. II Avould be 
hardly relevant to discuss in detail the complicated system of collaboration 
devised for the tAvo sets of paticaris, or to pronounce a final verdict upon 
a scheme, which has not yet passed the experimental stage. The revenue 
paticari probably lias too largo a circle: otherwise opinions are at present 
favourable as to the possibility of harmonious Avorking between the two depart¬ 
ments. The crop records,so far from deteriorating in accuracy, have improved 
in this respect', and the superior canal stall arc fully equal to the Avork of 
supervision. Tliero are defects, no doubt, to eliminate, but on the whole little 
to prevent a Avider application of the scheme of co-operation. 

217. No more than a glance at the map, Avliich accompanies this 

Report, will .suffice to bring home the 
inconvenience of the present circle 

arrangements. Tlieir formation, described in paragraphs 2 and 146, Avas largely 
fortuitous: they are not geographical or administrative divisions: intercourse 
between them is easy and intimate, and the differentiation of revenue by circles 
lias been shown to breed or accentuate local rancour. Tt is to be hoped that 
the. Chenab Colony, covering as it docs part of three districts and no loss than 
8 tahsils, makes its last official appearance as such in this report. Its diffusion 
over so many administrative areas has added not a little to the difficulties of 

the Settlement officers. At this moment the boundaries of the Colony districts 

*• 

are again in the melting pot: that, boAvever, is a mat ter, Avliich must soon be 
placed'upon a permanent footing. I am of opinion that, Government. Avill he 
well advised to direct that the next reassessment lie carried out by tahsils, 
eA'en at some sacrifice of revenue. True, the ltakb Jiranch tahsils Avill have to 
be taken up later than the rest, if my proposals in paragraph 191 are 
accepted : but, subject also to that acceptance, the settlement of the remainder 
will expire almost simultaneously. Assessment by tahsils is an established 
system, and inequalities in the assessment of different tahsils av ill not be 
magnified so readily into grievances, as they have been under the current, 
dispensation. Nothing, moreover, Avould so surely or so effectually Aveld the 
Colony area Avitli its neighbour districts as the complete abandonment of tlie 
present artificial and anomalous system of circle nomenclature, 

218. It Avill he remembered that the orders determining the new 

, assessment contained a proviso concern- 
lht* oxuprmu'iitftl uitroiliirtiou oi nxr«1 ns>i*?snieiit-. . , T , ... ,, x , , . 

in" the substitution ot a fixed demand 
at some future time Avithin the provisional term of settlement (vide paragraph 
192). Efficiency, impartiality and expedition Avere admitted to he more 
readily attainable with a fixed assessment; and quite apart from the adminis¬ 
trative advantages that might be claimed for Ibe contract system, the deliver- 


Future ;isst‘*»uient bv tiih.tW 
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ance of the rural population from the periodic inquisitions of the subordinate 
assessing agency, which w ere an inseparable adjunct to the fluctuating process, 
was a consummation earnestly desired by Government, despite the loss of rev¬ 
enue involved, in the interests of the people themselves. A fixed assessment 
throughout the whole Colony was unfortunately, in present circumstances, a 
counsel of perfection, for reasons already set forth in paragraph 156. Neither 
the pe rma nence of the water-supply nor the admitted excellence of the system 
of internal distribution could avail against the formidable obstacles, which pre¬ 
vented the furtherance of the project in extenso, namely the absence of a 
guarantee on the part of the Irrigation department to provide water regularly 
or indeed at all, and of a module which would enable supplies to he controlled 
upon a volumetric basis. However, hope was by no means abandoned that the 
contract system might he tried, experimentally at least, in some selected area, 
and this hope Avas eventually justified. We observed, in paragraph 56, the 
substantial measure of success obtained with Gibb’s .Modules on the SJiahkot 
distributary. It enabled the Irrigation department to offer a conditional assur¬ 
ance as to the maintenance of supply, which assurance, coupled Avitli the opinion 
of tlic cultivators on this distributary, who were believed to regard a reversion 
to lixed assessments with some favour, rendered the contract system at length 
practicable. The proposals materialized at a meeting of Irrigation and He venue 
ollicers, held at Simla on July 24tli 1916, w hen the choice of the Sliahkot dis¬ 
tributary as the scene of the experiment was formally approved. Six tail 
villages,’ where Avater-supply is still somewhat precarious, were excluded from 
the scope of flic ncAv scheme, and two others, which belong to the Gajiana 
system but supplement their supply from the Sliahkot distributary, were 
omitted altogether. There remained 29 mauzas suitable for experiment, lying 
it is true in "two districts, hut subject as regards irrigation to uniformity of 
management, since all lay within file charge of the Sub-Divisional officer at 
Pucca Dulla. The proposals of the Simla Committee were sanctioned by the 
Government of India and the contract system is to he initiated with effect from 
Jtabi 1915. No more can, therefore, be*said at present upon the progress of the 
experiment, of which f lic main features arc as follows :— 

(i) The experiment is unique in that it contemplates fixation both 

for land revenue charges and occupier’s rate—for it was felt that 
zamindars would derive no great benefit from the contract 
system, unless applied to water rates as well as land revenue. 

(ii) The Irrigation department undertake to maintain existing con¬ 

ditions’ as regards supply in tlic Sliahkot distributary, subject 
to the equitable distribution of the total available supply in 
the canal. 

(Hi) The contract system is to he introduced in the mauzas selected 
for a period of five years only. Thereafter zamindars w ill have 
the option of reversion to the former system of fluctuation or 
renew al of the contract. The amount, of the fixed assessment 
will, however, not be raised, except under the following circum¬ 
stances : (a) at the end of the term of settlement: (b) at any 
time when the water rates prevailing in neighbouring tracts 
subject to the fluctuating system are altered. 

(iv) Upon the conclusion of the period of experiment Government, 

also retains the option of reversion to the system of fluctuations 

(v) The amount of the fixed assessment sanctioned by Government 

is such as not to exceed the estimated demand at the fluctuat¬ 
ing rates. 

(vi) The introduction of the fixed assessment in any mauza is subject 

to its acceptance by the zamindars responsible for the greater 
part of the land revenue paid in the year preceding its im¬ 
position.* 

(vii) Tn addition to the remissions which may be claimed under the 

ordinary rules applicable to fixed assessments, any mauza 

•All tin* mauzat voluntarily accepted tin* lived assessment. 
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subject to the contract system shall be entitled to remission of 
revenue and water rates on flic principles governing remissions 
in the case of widespread calamities (vide paragraph 183) : 
for which purpose a single mama on the Sliahkot distributary 
shall be deemed to be a “ considerable area 


Afcsessiuuil of Guii^npur (tnavzu f-91, (iugpra Itaiiicli). 


(Notin' of olbctTfl. 


219. The principle of a fixed assessment both for land revenue and 

water rates was applied also in the case 
of Gangapur (no. 591, Gugera Branch), 

an estate entirely owned in full proprietary right by llai Bahadur Ganga Earn, 
C.I.E. This mauza belongs to no assessment circle in particular, though it 
actually adjoins Gugera Branch circle 1. It is irrigated almost exclusively 
by lift from a direct outlet on tlie main Gugera Brand), for which purpose the 
owner of the estate installed an elaborate and costly plant at allotment. The 
mauza is of considerable size, since an average area of no less than 2,775 acres 
is annually matured and the population In 1911 totalled 1,923. The new 
assessment comes into effect from liabi 1915 and amounts to Rs. 9.000 for land 
revenue with cesses at 13^ per cent, in addition, and Bs. 5,000 for occixpier’s 
rate. It is leviable in two instalments—jths at liabi, 3Mis at Kharif. 
The fixed assessment is compulsorily imposed, but after five .years the 
owner is to be allowed an option of reversion to a fluctuating assessment 
at the rate of Bs. 3-8-0 per acre sown, a similar option being also reserved 
to Government. If, upon the expiry of five years, the fixed assessment 
is renewed, the term of settlement will be the same as that for the adjoining 
circle, Gugera Branch I; but this proviso will not be held to bar the right 
of Government to fix a longer term for the currency of the new assessment, 
if at the expiry of five years from initial imposition it should see fit so to do. 

220. Despite its extent and duration, this Settlement has been carried 

out with a very small staff, and the 
credit for what success has been achieved 

is due largely to the Beaders and Nail) Tabsildnrs attached to it from time 
to time. Among Settlement Naib Tahsildars the following in particular are 
worthy of .honourable mentionconcerning Gliaudri Kesar Bam, now Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer at .lullundur, Mr. de Montmorency writes that 
his notes and record of rights formed an excellent basis for the work of re¬ 
assessment : the services of Malik Sultan Mahmud, now Superintendent of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s vernacular office at Dera Ghazi Khan, were equally 
valuable to Mr. dc Montmorency in regard to the collection of material for 
village notes and the distribution of the new demand : Captain Ferrar recorded 
his appreciation of Devi Ditta Mai, who remained after the departure of 
that officer and served me in the same capacity—Devi Ditta Mai is a 
a competent officer, hardworking, conscientious and reliable : Gala Lorinda 
Itam was with me for nearly two years and lost his health for the time being in 
the performance of his duty, but not before he had shown that he possessed 
unfailing patience, industry, and skill in the preparation of Settlement statistics: 
Mohammad Nawaz Khan is a young man of considerable promise, avIio came 
for the last year and proved equal to any of his predecessors. Hans Raj, now 
Superintendent of the Deputy Commissioner’s vernacular office at Muzaffar- 
garh, Bandit Mulk Baj and Qazi Ahdnr Rahman w ere the chief occupants of 
the posts of Reader. Hans Baj and Abdur Rahman were Readers to Captain 
Eerrar, who desired their services to be commended in this report. Ik Mulk 
Baj worked with each of the Settlement officers at one time or another and 
was well thought of by all of them. As Reader to me for upwards of three 
years he came under my notice rather conspicuously, and I can testify 
to his zeal and intelligence; Mulk Baj combines good abilities with a 
precise knowledge of Settlement affairs and the peculiar conditions obtaining 
in the Chenab Colony. There was no duplication of the tahsil staff during 
these operations, which consequently entailed much extra labour, cheerfully 
undertaken, upon the Tahsildars of the districts concerned and their subordi¬ 
nates. It is a pleasure in this connection to single out the names of La la 
Dharu Lai (Samundri), Mehta Diwan Chand (Lyallpur), Lala Karam Narnyan 
(Toba Tek Singh) and Chaudri Amir Khan (Jaranwala). The Revenue 
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Assistants of Lyallpur, Khan Sahib Chaudri Saltan Ahmad and afterwards 
Lala Shanker Bass, placed their experience unreservedly at my disposal, and 
I Avas always able to count on the cordial co-operation of Mr. David, Head 
Clerk of the Deputy Commissioner’s office at Lyallpur. Most of these officers 
have already obtained well-merited promotion. To all and sundry the Settle¬ 
ment officers wish to express their indebtedness. 

221 . I have also to record my sense of obligation for many services of a 

, , , , , . personal and unofficial nature in the 

preparation ol this report. Chapter II 
could not have been written without the assistance of Mr. T\ T. Bates, Super¬ 
intending Engineer of the Lower Chenab Canal, who supplied me with mueh of 
the material and corrected it in its final state. Mr. TV". Roberts, of the Agricul¬ 
tural College, Lyallpur, was kind enough to read through a large part of the 
chapter on Agricultural Conditions, for which he had already furnished much use¬ 
ful information. Colonel John .Farmer, Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
department, Punjab, did the same for the, section on Cattle, and Captain C. E. 
M. Mayne, of tlio Army Remount department. Chenab Colony circle, for the 
passage on Horses and Mules. Rai Sahib Sewak Ram, Honorary Magistrate, of 
Gangapur, provided me with an interesting noto on agricultural castes, which 
helped me considerably in the compilation of Chapter Til. Thu names of other 
gentlemen, to whom my acknowledgments are no less due, appear in the text. 
Of Government publications, utilized to the same end, the name is legion, and 
t cannot attempt to recount them. The assessment reports of my predecessors 
in office, Mr. de Montmorency and Captain Ferrar, with their notes and official 
correspondence,, stand in rather a different category : from these I have so con¬ 
tinuously and so freely borrowed—I had almost said plagiarized—-that J am 
impelled to make special mention of them. "Without their aid this report 
would have been a sorry production, and w hat merit it may possess belongs as 
much to these gentlemen as to the actual author. 

222. The only matter, upon which specific orders are required, is the 

, term of Settlement discussed in para- 

<Wr,mi " ,red " _ f _ graph 11H. But the attention of 

Government is invited to paragraph 217 upon future assessment by tahsils. 


B. H. DOlhSOX. 


1st June 1915. 



GLOSSARY OE VERNACULAR TERMS. 


Vernacular. English, 


Abadi 

... Village site. 

Abadkar 

... Colonist. 

Abi 

... Watered by lift from rivers, ponds or creeks. 

Abiana 

... Water-rate, occupier's rate—as levied by the 
Irrigation department. 

A hat a 

... Compound in village site. 

Ak 

... A shrub [calotropis gigantca). 

Artliri 

... An agricultural labourer, generally of sweeper 
caste, receiving payment in kind. 

Buchli 

... Distribution of land revenue over holdings. 

J’tjra 

... Bulrush millet [pennistlum typhoidenm ). 

B.muiu 

... Village shopkeeper or money-lender. 

lbmjar 

... Waste. 

15,ir 

... Table land between two rivers. 

Birani 

... Watered by rainfall. 

Batai 

... Rent taken by division of crops. 

Batbu 

... A weed (chenopodium album). 

B.la 

... Grazing land near a river bed. 

Jblllil 

... Mill for pressing sugarcane. 

BiT 

... A fruit tree (zizgphns jujnbu). 

Jiliisbti 

... Water-carrier (Musalinan). 

Bliusa 

... Straw. 

Budh 

... Creek, depression, old river bed. 

Chahi 

... Watered from a well. 

Chahi-nahri 

... Irrigated both from well and canal. 

Chahwari 

... Appertaining to wells. 

Cliak 

... A block of land, a Colony village. 

Cbakbiindi 

... Demarcation of ?«awr«iinto irrigation blocks. 

Cliamar 

... Worker in leather. 

C baragul* 

... Unallotted portion of a village reserved for 
grazing. 

Chari 

... Joivur grown for fodder. 

Chuudri 

... Headman of camel service grantees. 

Clihatta 

... Broadcast sowing. 

Chhiiubav 

... A grass. 

Cbluti 

... A small millet (panicum miliaceum). 

Chul ira 

... Sweeper (Hindu). 

Chulda 

... Earthen fire place. 

Cliuuai 

... (Cotton) pickiug. 

Paryai 

... A weed. 

Datri 

... Sickle. 

Peorbi 

... Covered gateway. 

Pharmsala, dharmsalia. 

... A Sikh temple, a guardian of the same. 

Pharwai 

... Weighman. 

Pbuula 

... A variety of sugarcane. 

lMiayu 

... River bank. 

Dolhsli 

... Double cropped. 

I’aqir 

... Religious mendicant (Musalman). 

F.ird bachh 

... List showing distribution of land revenue. 

Fasl 

... Crop. 

F.iuji 

... Military. 

F.-Lrist kbaraba 

... List of failed crops, 

G hairmimikiii 

... Uneulturablc. 

G hi 

... Clarified butter. 

Girdawari 

... Crop inspection. 

Guala 

... Milk seller. 
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Vernacular. 

English. 

Gumashta 

... A grain dealer’s agent. 

Gur 

... Consolidated sugarcane juice. 

Gwara 

... A pulse [cyamopsttpsoralioidei), 

Hadd abpashi 

... Irrigation boundary. 

Hal 

... Plough. 

Ilaqq abpashi 

... Area proposed for irrigation (popular and 
erroneous designation). 

Hitbar, Hitbari 

... Lowland, riverain ; inhabitant of the same. 

Iuam 

... Cash allowance for services rendered. 

Iuamdar 

... Holder of an inam. 

Jamabandi 

... Village register of owners, holdings, tenants. 


rent and revenue. 

Jandra 

... A hand rake. 

Jangli 

Jawi 

Jecb Doab 

Jhallart 

Jand 

Jhinwar 

Jhok 

Jins war 

Jowar 

Kahu 

Kallar, kallaratbi 

... Aboriginal nomad grazier. 

... Oat ( uvena nation). 

... Country between Jhelum and Chenab rivers, 

... Watered from a canal by lift. 

... A tree {prosopis spicigera). 

... Water-carrier (Hindu). 

... Village occupied by camelmcn. 

... Abstract crop return. 

... Greut millet {sorghum vulgare). 

... A variety of sugarcane. 

... Saltpetre ; impregnated with saltpetre, but cul¬ 

ture ble. 

Kami n 

Kangni 

Kanungo 

.. A village menial. 

... Italian millet {setaria italira). 

... llevcnue official who supervises the work of 

pat wans. 

Karam 

... A linear measure equal to 5J. feet. 

Karaya teh zamiqi 

... Ground rent. 

Karil 

... A leafless shrub [capparis apkglla). 

Kasht baraui 

... Rainfall cultivation. 

Katha 

... A variety of sugarcane. 

Kera 

... Process of sowing by band in the furrow behind 

the plough. 

Kbadir 

... Riverain tract. 

Khali 

... Uncultivated. 

Kharaba 

... Portion of crop which has failed to come to 


maturity. 

Kharif 

... Autumn harvest. 

Khasra shudkar 

... Record of irrigation. 

Kbasra girdawari 

... Crop inspection register. 

Kliata 

... Holding. 

Khatauni 

... List of holdings with names of owners or 


tenants. 

Khavi, Kheo 

... A grass ( andropogon sekeenanthus). 

Khud kasht 

... Cultivated by owner or Government tenant in 


person. 

Khush-haisiyati 

... Owner’s rate, (canal) water advantage rate. 

Kiari 

... Sub-division of a killa for convenience in 

irrigation. 

Kiaribandi 

... Process of dividing kill as into kiaris. 

Kikar 

... A tree ( acacia aralica). 

Killa 

... Area equal to 1 acre 0 kanal 18 marlas : one 


twenty-fifth of a square. 

Killabandi 

... Survey by killas. 

Kumkar 

... Potter. 

Lambh 

... A grass. 
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Vernacular. 

Lana 

Lawa 

Lohar 

Lumbardar 

Maobhi 

Madal 

Matit'uza nala 
Mninan 

Maira 

Malba 

Mulikuna 

Mallha 

Maudi 

Marla 

Mash 

Massar 

Maund 

Mauza 

Melba 

Mitlira 

Mian masjid 

Milan raqha 

Misl taqsim 

Missi 

Mogha 

Moth 

Muharrir 

Mung 

Murma 

N'abnd 

Vabri 

Mai 

Naih Tahsildar 
Naksha haqquq chahat 
Mala 
Nazarana 

I’aehotra 

Pakhi 

J’aroha girdawari 

Pargana 

Patti 

I’atwari 

J’hog 

1’iazi 


Pilwahn 

Poli 

Fonda 

Fora 


Rabi 

Kalina 

Rais 

Rappar 

Raqha abpashi mujawiza 


English. 

A shrub—sail bush [suada fruticosa) . 

.. Reaper. 

... Blacksmith. 

.., Village headman. 

... Water carrier (Musalman). 

.. A small millet (cleusine corocana). 

... Reserved drainage. 

...A small leguminous fodder plant {medicago 
denticnlata). 

... Light loam. 

... Ruud for common village expenses. 

.. Fee paid in recognition of proprietary title. 

... A prickly shrub [zizi/phus numulana). 

... Market town. 

... Area equal to T -tk of an acre. 

... A pulse (phasevlus man go). 

... Lentil <(errum lens). 

... A measure of weight equal to SdtVbs. 

... A. Colony estate or %'illage. 

... A variety of sugarcane. 

... A fodder crop (tngonella foenv.m grrmtm). 

... Guardian of a mosque. 

... Area statement. 

... Allotment file. 

... Pine clay soil with an admixture of sand. 

... Canal watercourse outlet. 

... A pulse {phaseolns acontifulius ). 

... Clerk. 

... A pulse [phaseolns raduitus). 

... A kind of plough. 

... Crop which has failed to germinate. 

... Irrigated from a canal by (low. 

... Barber. 

... The deputy or assistant of a tahsildar. 

... Statement of rights in wells. 

... Ravine, river bed. 

... Payment made to Government on acquisition of 
a Colony grant. 

... A surcharge on canal and land revenue paid to 
lumbardars for collection. 

... Thatched hut. 

... Extract from crop inspection register. 

... A group of estates. 

... A sub-division of an estate. 

... A village revenue accountant or registrar. 

... A shrub. 

... A weed with onion-like leaves above ground 
[asphoddus fistulosus). 

... A grass [andropogon pertusus). 

... Wild safflower (carthamus oxyacantha). 

... A variety of sugarcane. 

... Process of sowing into the plough furrow 
through a tube attached to the plough. 

... Spring harvest. 

... A settlement of nomad graziers. 

... A capitalist grantee, 

... A thin layer of loam over sand. 

... Area proposed for irrigation (official and correct 
designation). 
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Vernacular. 

Karri 

Ran il l 

Rawan 

Reoliua Doab 

Register muzariat 

Retli 

Rohi 

Sailab 

San 

Sanji 

Saukukra 

Saumukha 

Sawauk 

Sarbrab 

Sarshaf 

Sarwan 

Senji 

Ser 

Shajra 

Shajra abadi 

Shajra kishtwar 

Shajra nasb 

Sbisham 

Shor 

Sohaga 

Sufedposh 

Surra 

Tahsil, Tahsilda-r 

Takavi 

Talaf 

Taraddadi 

Taramira 

Tarkhan 

Tela 

Tibbi 

Tig 

Til 

Timi 

Toria, 

Udhai 

Wadh 

Wajib-ul-arz: 


Wan 

Wari 

Waribandi 


Z ail 

Zaildar 

Zakhira 

Zarnindar 


English. 

... Hard soil. 

... Watering before sowing. 

... A pulse (vigna catjang). 

... Country between Ravi and Chenab rivers. 

... Tonan ey register. 

... Sandy. 

... Still soil containing clay. 

... Watered by river Hood. 

... Hemp [crotolaria j uncea) . 

... An agricultural labourer, generally of superior 
caste, receiving- payment in kind. 

... A plant like jute, from which fibre is extracted. 
[hibiscus cannafiinus ). 

... A small millet [panicum frumentaceum). 

... A small millet ( panicum colonnm). 

... Agent, substitute. 

... Indian rape [brussica campestris, var. glaucu). 

... A camel attendant. 

... A leguminous fodder crop [mehlotus parnfiora). 
... A measure of wight equal to 2^ lbs. 

... Map, plan. 

... Milage site plan. 

.... Village field map. 

... Genealogical tree. 

... A tree [dullergia sissu). 

... Impregnated with various salts and unculturable- 
... Wooden drag for crushing clods after ploughing. 
... A yeoman grantee. 

... A disease peculiar .to camels. 

... Revenue sub-division of a district, official in- 
charge of the same. 

... Loan by Government, also acreage rate. 

... (Crop) which has failed soon after germination.- 
... Ploughed up for sowing. 

... An oilseed [eruca saliva). 

... Carpenter. 

... An insect pest, usually the green fly. 

... Sandhill. 

... Heap. 

... Sesame [Sesamum indicum). 

... Grazing fee or tax. 

... An oil seed ( brassica compeslris, var. toria.) 

... W'innowing. 

... Stubble. 

... Village administration paper,’ statement of 
village rights and customs. 

... A jungle txco[salvadora oleoides). 

... Period, during which a square receives its supply 
of canal water. 

... System by which the supply of water to canal 
branches, distributaries and watercourses is 
regulated in rotation. 

... A group of villages amalgamated for adminis¬ 
trative purposes. 

... A local notable appointed to the charge of at 

sail. 

... A village plantation of trees. 

... A cultivator,. owner or occupier of land. 






APPENDIX I 


Mamas included in each Assessment Circle with the dates for the imposition 

of the new demand. 

(Total number of mauzas 1,483.) 

Jhang Branch, Circle I. 

(1G2 mauzas.) 

The new assessment was imposed with effect from Rabi, 1911. 


Tahiti. 

List of villages. 

l.yallpur (100 mauzas) 

1—9, 16 —21, 23.89, 100, 102—124, 4G7, 

471, 472. 

Toba Tek Singh (10 mauzas) ... 

90—99. 

<’iiimot(43 mauzas) 

10—15, 22, 101, 125 157, 465, 4G8. 



Jiia.ni} Branch, Circle II. 

(220 mauzas.) 

The. new assessment was imposed with effect from Rabi, 1911. 



l.v.ill|iur (6 mauzas) 

1 .dm T«.k Singli (98 mauzas) 

J bang (GO mauzas) 


Cninint (56 mauzas) 


.. 271 27G, 

.. 277 -873,470 


Towns ... 470 Gojni. 

326 Toba ‘J'c-k Sirigb. 


109-183, 213—220, 230-233,200—270, Unallotted ... 178,218 

•164, 5u6. 

The date fixed for iliu assessment of 
matiza 006 is lharif, 1010. 


181 212, 221-220, 231 -240, 4GG, 158 ... Unallotted 


... 460,158. 


J hang Branch, Cutcr.i; III. 

(93 mauzas.) 

The new assessment was imjmsed with effect from Rabi, 1911, 


Jar.t of villages. 


REHAliK.il, 


Tck Singh ((5-1 mauzas) ... 37403, 405, 407—Ui, 413 439,409... Unallotted... 430,400,396,428. 

TLo date fixed for the assessment of 
manta 405 ih fcharij 1915. 


J . r*jr ^ 1 ’li tnavsas) 


440—403, 475, 47G 


Unallotted ... 441 

The date fixed for the assessment of 
mauzas 475 and 476 is kkarif 9 
1915. 


Shorkot (3 mauzas) 
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Beano r Extension. 

(29 mavzas.) 

The new assessment is to he imposed with effect from Kbarif, 1915. 


Tahiti. 

LUt of villages. 

Remarks. 

Shorkot (29 mamas) 

477—cor. 

Unallotted ... COG 


Gugera Branch, Circle 1. 


(273 maitzas.) 

The new assessment was imposed with effect from liabi, 1911. 


Tahiti. 

List ol villages. 

Remarks. 

l.yallyur (18 mausai) 

70, 78, 79, 81, 83—88, 90—92, 129—133. 


Jnranwidtt (92 mauzas) 

21—40, 63 73. 74, 75, 77, 80, 82, 89, 93— 
128, 232—240. 

Town ... Hart of 127 Juran- 

w.ala. 

Satuundri (81 mavta*) 

41 62, 134 143. 105 -177, 192, 193, 
195—231, 372, 373, 627—531. 

The date fixed for the assessment of 
mama 372 is kharif, 1914. 

Toba Tek Singh (49 mauzas) ... 

J18—1(U, 178-183, 189—191, 194, 241— 
258, 618—621. 


Khauguh Dogran (33 mamas) ... 

1- 20, 369 -371, 460, 522—520, 532, 537— 
639. 



G to era Branch, Circle 11. 

(267 mamas.) 

The new assessment was imposed with effect from Rabi, 1912. 


Tahiti. 

List. of villages. 

Remarks. 

Jurunwala (52 maitzas) 

144—147, 272- 288, 352- 337, 362—368. 
374 384, 126, 426, 429—430. 459, 534. 

K so ape 

... 531 Bucbiana. 

Samumdri (119 mamas) 

i 

885—424, 427, 428, 437-468, 401-511, 
514, 510, 533, 030. 

Escape 

Towns 

... 636 Rodu TCnrir. 
633 SuiniMidri. 

Part of 411 Tund- 
lianwala. 

Toba Tek Singh (96 mamas) ... 

181—188, 239 271, 284—351, 358—361, 
512, 513, 5LS, 517, 536, Kubl. 

Escapo 

U uallottcd 

... 536 Bbagat. 

... 300 


1 

The dale (i 
mauzas 
1914. 

xed for the assessment of 
Kuhl and 321 is kharif, 










Kjixianwaj.a Extension. 

(19 mauzaa.) 

The new assessment was imposed with cjfect from Kharif, 1913. 


Tn.li.sil. 

““ 

Id&t of villages. | 

K EM AUK 3. 

Eumundri (19 mamas) 

040—558. 


Baiilak Extension. 

(32 tnuwras.) 

The new assessment was imposed with effect from Kbarif, 1914. 

Taksil, 

List of villages. 

REMAUK3. 

Saumndri (32 mamas) 

! 

592 -623. 

1 

i 

1 

■X1 PEW 1 1. A E XThNS luN. 

(1 mu’-sns.) 

The new assessment was imposed with effect, from Kharif, 1913. 

T ahsil. 

List of villages. 

Rkmauks. 

Jaranwala (4 mauzas) 

080, 081,581, 585. 


Danoali Extension. 

(13 mauzas.) 

The new assessment- is to be imposed wi th effect from Kharif, 1910. 

Tahifil. 

Jiiranwulu (13 mama ft) 

List of villages. 

082, 583, 621-633, 635 

Remarks. 

The portion of mauzti 030 lying 
outside the Irrigation boundary 
will be assessed by the Revenue 
department. 

Naiira Extension. 

(If! mauzas.) 

The new assessment, was imposed with effcut from Kharif, 1913. 

T a hsU. 

List of villages. 

i 

Remarks. 

I 

Jarauwala (16 mauzas ) 

009- 571,586- 588 

1 



Mauza 591 (Gangapur) belongs to no particular circle aud has received special treatment —[ride para. 219 of report,!. 
























IV 


Baku Buaxcti. 

(2t)G mauzas.) 

The new assessment was imposed with effect from Rabi, 1913. 


Tah til. 

1 

1 

List of villages. j 

i 

IU'MABKS. 

Lyallpur (190 mauzas) 

47,153—77, 00—100, 124—137, 139—IK, 
133—28 L, 289, 203, 205 -207. 

Towns 

2l2|Lyallpur. 

297 Jlmmra. 



Escape . 

233 Sarfattu. 

Kbangah Dugron (106 mauzas)... 

1—4(5. 48—51, 73—80. 110 -123. 166—171, 
173—181, 282—287, 200 -202, 204,203, 
200. 

Towns , 

.. 298 Sanglu. 

299 Sliahkot, 



Escapes . 

,. 291 Kuril. 


1 

j 


21)2 Kotab. 


i’K.oi'iu eta it y Villages. 




(f»8 mavzas.) 



The new ussesswent was imposed with effect from Kharif, 

19U. 

Taltsil. 

List of villages. 

HtWAUKS. 


Jaramvala (1G mauzas) 


6amundr i (35 mavzas\ 


Mary ala, (Tmhamnaun, Tiudi Jm, Dana- 
had, Kamil, Clink Dilrhia, Dr udian o'cj a, 
(-Sink Lundiamvaln, JSohutwala, Ha rebuke, 
HuiUio, .Jodhko, Uaugpura, Nurpuvu, Tiuhi 
onUunn, Saidpura. 


That l a Ktn\ Jhawra, (lark, Killian - 

irat.i, Sarwu/'fce, Sla J, I'indi Sheikh 
Mu an, J Jihad i Kilt inn train, ft had?. Tv of 
'Kafli, Dikadi Mr hr Stmha nn, Dikadi 
Jlant Shah, JallL Fafiaua, Khai , Haveli 
Shah Din Shah, Mchr Shah amt, A alii 
Tarana , Shiraza, Wtka ll'asli, (’link 
Neka Wiifili Knhm, Clmk Nrku Was]] 
Kluml. Kuml Nokn Waali, A lam Shah 
h'hdijya, f)nddnlv\ Sailer, ChaU I’ipnl* 
wuliu Cl mil Snmnn.larw ala, Dudheru, 
Jfa.csok'\ Kawolt■, J nilgai Sjirkar, A salat- 
train, Wan liuja Dullo, JorL, 


JJnvzas shown in italics receive irriga¬ 
tion fruui the LowerClicnnb Canal. 
In those wauswt the Irrigation 
department ifl the astciwiiig agen¬ 
cy within the irrigation boundary. 
Outside the irrigation boundary-in 
these mauzas and throughout in 
all other Mauzas the usse^ineut is 
carried out by the Uevomo depart* 
incut. 


Toba Tek Singh (7 t/mazas) 


Mngnojii, Imiynt Shall, Lul Lan, Churn 
fthojia, Sultan Mahmudwala, llolmnfrala, 
Thera. 
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APPENDIX II. 

A.r—Schedttle of occupier’s rates in Proprietary m,auzas. 


[Applicable to— 


(a) all Mtfttei in the Gnjranw&la district, which wer< established before the lit January 1892 ; 

(i) all estates in the Jhang district, which were citahliahed before 1st January 1R92, except those whieh 
were transferred from the Montgomery to the Jhang district by Revenue and Agriculture notifica¬ 
tion no. 370 of 4th May 1899 and such proprietary wells as now are or may hereafter be included 
within the bonndariei of Colony mautat; 

(c) all estates in the Gngora and Montgomery tahiils of the Montgomery district, which wero established 
before 1st J anuury 1894.] 


Authority. 


Irrigation Hranch no¬ 
tification no. 017 
K. 1., dated 13th 
J one 1903. 


Irrigation Branch no¬ 
tification no. 636 
U. I,, dated 12th 
May 1913. 


Irrigation Branch nn- 
I.ideation no. 0141 
K. I., dated 12th 
October 1903. 


Class. 


I 

II 

HI 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


vi ir 



Kaib tee acrh. 


Natuns of crop. 

Plow. 

Lift, 

Par 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. 1’. 


Sngarcanc, wntrrnuts 

8 0 0 

4 4 0 

Crop. 

Rico 

6 12 0 

3 10 0 

Do. 

Orchards, gardens, tobacco, poppy, 
indigo, drugs, vegetables, melons. 

6 8 0 

3 0 0 

Orchards and gar¬ 
dens per half- 
year, the rest p«> 
crop. 

Cotton, fibres, dyes (other than 
indigo), oil-seeds, maize anil all 
rabi crops (except gram and 
matur.) 

4 4 0 

3 6 0 

Crop. 

lil kharif crops not otherwise 
specified, und gram aDd maxur. 

3 0 0 

i 12 0 

Do. 

Single watering before ploughing, 
not full owed by a canal-irrigated 
crop in the same or ne:»t harvest. 

1 12 0 

12 0 

Watering. 

Crops grown on the ivadh of a 
previous crop. 

1 12 0 

1 2 0 

Crop. 

Single watering before ploughing 
for rabi followed by a rabi crop, 
to bo applicable only to channels 
selected by the Local Government. 

Grew— 

2 4 0 

16 0 

Acre. 

For any number of waterings in tlio 
kharif season. 

14 0 

0 10 0 

Half year. 

For one watering-in the rabi season 

14 0 

0 10 0 

Do. 

For two or more waterings in tbe 
rabi season. 

2 8 0 

14 0 

Do. 








VI 


B.—Schedule of occupier’s rates In Colony mamas. 

Applicable to estate* other than those referred to in notification no. 017 R. I., dated 13th Juno 1008. ] 





Rats peb aoee. 


Authority. 

Clan. 

Nature of crop. 

Flow. 

Lift. 

Ter 




Rs. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 


Irrigation Brunch no- 

I 

Sugarcan* ... 

7 8 0 

3 12 0 

Crop, 

iitication no. 32-1., 





dated 0th January 

11 

Rice 

6 4 0 

3 2 0 

Do. 

1892. 







111 

Orchards, gardens, tobacco, indigo, 
vegetables, poppy, dhania, lira, 
tau>\f, melons. 

5 0 0 

1 

o 

00 

Orchards and gar¬ 
dens per half year; 
tbu rest per crop. 


IV 

Cotton, fibres, dyes (other than in¬ 
digo), oil-ieeds, nuuzo and all rabi 
crops (oxoept gram und matur). 

3 12 0 

1 14 0 

Crop. 


V 

All kharif cropfl not otherwise speci¬ 
fied and gram and ma*ui\ 

2 8 0, 

14 0 

Do. 


VI 

Single watering before ploughing not 
followed by u cniml-irrigated crop 
in the same or next harvest. 

14 0 

0 10 0 

Watering. 

Irrigation Branch no¬ 
tification no. 0111 
R. 1., dated 12th 

VII 

VIII 

Crops grown on the wadh of .a 
previous crop. 

Grafts, village plantation* in Colony 
villages and District. Board plaiitu- , 
tione in the Colony—■ 

14 0 

1 

i 

0 10 0 

Crop. 

October 1903, and 


Bor any number of waterings in 
klmrif ftrnsou. 


0 10 u j 


no. 313 R. 1., dated 
19th December 1905, 


l 4 0 


Half year. 

and uo. 701 R. I., 






dated 11 Mi Pccom- I 


For one watering in the rabi 6ei‘.dOK 

1 4 0 

0 10 0 

l'o. 

t#r 1907. i 






| 


For two or more waterings in the 
rali season. 

2 8 0. 

14 0 

Do. 


C.—Schedule of rates for water employed otherwise than in irrigation. 

[ Applicable to all i/txutan without distinction. ] 


Authority. 



irrigation Branch notification 
no. 061-L, dutod 5th April 
1898. 


no. 325 it. 1., dated 29th Oc¬ 
tober 1«IU0. 


Rate per aero, 
whether flow or 
lift. 



Rs. A. P. 

I 

Brick inuking and pise wall 

0 3 0 

100 cubic foot. 

building. 



haying concrete and brick or 

0 2 0 

Ditto 

stoim masonry. 



Metalling roads ... 

10 0 0 

Mile. 

Water supplied in bulk 

10 0 

2,500 cubic feet. 



r 2 8 0 

Canal inilo of 0,000 feot, for 




kharif season. 

Watering roadside or avenue; 

■i 



trees. 


ooo 

Cuwil mile of G,000 feet for 




season. 


Per 


Irrigation Branch notification 
no 0273 It. I., dated 28th 
September 1011. 


Proviso .— Except 1 within the {limits of Civil Stations, CantonmentH and Munici¬ 
palities, no charge will be mode for water used in the manufacture of bricks 
not subsequently burnt in a kiln or for pise wall building, if token from a water¬ 
course or tank lawfully supplied from a canal and if such bricks or walls uro for 
building* owned by cultivators having a share in the watercourse. 









D.—Special provisions applicable to all mamas without distinction. 


Authority. 


Nature of provision. 


Letter 692 R. I , dated 12th May 1911, from 
the Chief Engineer, Irrigation Work's, 
Punjab, to the Superintending Engineer, 
Lower Chenab Canal Circle. 


Exemption from water-rate for and indigo crops, when grown 
solely for green manuring, on tlio following conditions : — 


(») the concession shall havo effect for 5 years only from the date 
on which orders iBaucd. 


(«) if not ploughed in before September Iflth, full rates scheduled 
for tan and indigo will be charged. 


(itt) if ploughed in before September 15th and followed by a rahi 
crop, the rato scheduled for the rahi crop will be charged. 


(i«) if ploughed in before Septemlwr 1filli hut not followed by a 
rnbi crop, the rate scheduled lor class Vi crops will be 
charged. 


irrigation Rrnneh notification no. 900 11.1., 
dated 6th Muy 1913. 


Mixed erops, which have no specific mono in the schedule of occupier’s 
rates, shall lie assessed at the highest rate leviable on any oue of 
them. 


Crops grown separately in lhe same field shall lie treated us mixed crops 
unless the division between them has been clearly marked by a well 
defined ridge. 


E.—Special lower schedule of occupier’s rates for selected Colony mausas . 


In the case of such Colony rnavzat as may be specified by the Punjab Covemment in this behalf the following 
; . duced rates are substituted for the rates sanctioned in Irrigation branch notification no. 32 1., dated 6th January 16112. 
^ schedule H ahovt) in respect of classes IV and V :— 





Rate I-Kit achj:. 


Authority. 

Olaii. 

Crop. 

Flow. 

Lift. 

Per 




Ks. A. I'. 

its. a. r. 


Irrigation Branch 

notification no. 

■ 12 K. 1„ dated 3Uth 

January IN 12, by 
luthority of Pirtiori 
,C.. A,-t VII i of 
• ( Northern 

«vdin Cttunl and 

■ Manage Act). 

IV 

Cotton, fibres, dyes (other than 
indigo) oil-Forde, mawc and all 
rabi crop* except gram und 
masur. 

3 0 0 

1 12 0 

Crop. 


V 

All Irharif crops not otherwise 
specified and gram and masur. 

2 0 0 

14 0 

Do. 







F.—List of colony mausas, to which the lower schedule (E above) of occupier’s 

ratps is applicable. 


Authority. 

AaieSfiment circle. 

1 

Tahiti. 

List of mauta§. 

Irrigation Branch notification 
no ] 12 R. I., dated 30l.li 
January 1912, and no. 

027!) R. I., dated 2(jtb 
August 1912. 

Jhnrig Branch, circle I 

Ly all pur ... 

Cbiniot 

i 

107 and half of 25. 

129, 136, 137, 141, 144, 145, 153, 134, 
156, 167. 

' 

Jhang Branch, circle 
II. 

Toba Tek Singh 

i 

324, 341, 346, 360, 3G6, 331,316, 347, 
373. 



Jhang 

170, 172, 173, 175, 176, 177, 183, 215, 
216, 217, 238, 257, 2G7, 268,269k 
270, 606*. 

' 


.Ohiniot ... 

208, 209, 212, 229, 247, 248, 249. 


Jlning Branch, circle 
III. 

Toba Tek Singh 

397, 398, 399, 401, 402, 406 * 409, 
410, 411, 438, 439, 469, 424, 


tt 

Jhung 

440, 442, 443, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 
451, 463, 475,* 476*. 



Shorkot 

406, 412. 


Gugcra Brunch, circle 
I. 

Jaranwala 

71, 75 (part), 116. 


1 

1 

Samundri 

1 

207. 



Tuba Tek Singh. 

164, 249. 


I 

Khangah Dogran ... 

i 

537, 638, 539. 

Irrigation Branch notification 
no. O.i It I., dated 22nd 
January 1913. 

(.lugera Branch, circle 
H. 

1 .Joranwala 

1 Samundri 

367. 

501, 502, 603, 604,506, 616. 



i 

Toba Tek Singh 

234, 265, 321,* 327, 828, 829, 310, 369, 
612, 616. 

Xrr: (ration Brunch notification 
no. <»301 R, I., dated 2lat 
Sqitfuiiier 1014. 

Ilukb Branch ,. f 

Khangah Dogran ... 

i 

l 

11, 12, 13, 26, 30, 31, 34, 49, 122, 
286. 



Lyallpur 

1 

57, 61. 107, 109, 165, 211, 217, 286, 
280, 281. 

Irrigation Branch notification 
no. 01(5 R, ]dated 1st June 
1915. 

Extension* 

1 

Samundri 

557, 658, 597, 613, 618, 619, 021, 
622, 623. 



Jaranwala 

581, 685, 686. 



SUorkot 

479, 488, 481, . 484, 489, 490, 498, 
498, 600, 503, 604. 


•By authority of Irrigation Brandi notiiieation no, 0X8 It. 1., dated 1st June 19X5. 
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APPENDIX III-A. 

Rules for the assessment of fluctuating land revenue, malikana and cesses within the 
Irrigation Boundary of the Lower Chenab Canal by officers of the Irrigation 

department. 

[Extracted from Article 161-A of the Irrigation Manual of Orders, Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, 

addendum no. 10, dated 24th September 1913 ] 

1. The following orders refer to the assessment of land revenue, owner’s rate, malikana 
and cesses by the Canal department and procedure to be adopted in connection therewith. 

2. The Canal department will assess land revenue within the irrigation limits of the 
Canal, whether the cultivation is nahri, chahi, abi, barani or sailab, and will allow remissions 
on all kinds of cultivation according to the rules in force. 

3. Villages situated partly within the irrigation limits of the Canal will be partly or 
wholly assessed by the Canal officer by special arrangement with the Collector of the district, 
ami the boundary of the canal assessment will be shown on the thajras of the villages con¬ 
cerned. 

4. Many canal revenue forms have columns for land revenue &e., and where such 
columns exist they should Ik; tilled in. The canal s/tudkar khatra, form no. i (Standard 
Vernacular form no. :J B), provides also for the measurement and record of non-canal eulti- 
\.itii>n and the khnlauni, form 1 A (Standard Vernacular form no. 11 D), and part'll a, 
f• .rni I B (Standard Vernacular form no. » E), have columns for land revenue. Canal Pro¬ 
cedure Kales, Article no. 101 (2) to (o) and (/), provide for the check, distribution and dis¬ 
posal of these combined bills— khasras, pare A its and khatauvis, The rules for additions and 
i. mi-'ions of canal revenue will apply generally to land revenue so far as forms I, 1-A and 

I B are concerned. 

fi. Each of the sub-heads of land revenue (paragraph 12) will be shown separately in 
the final abstract of each khatauni, as also areas, rates and accounts for nahri, chain, abi, 
tsuilo/j and barani cultivation. 

6. In each khata of the khatauni will be entered the consolidated land revenue, which 
includes land revenue proper, local late, lamhardan fees, owner’s rate and malikana. Details 
for nahri, chahi and barani will be shown separately. In the Jhang district u separate 
khatatnu is prepared for land revenue on non-canal cultivation. 

7. Similar details will be shown on the parchas from which kh ala tin is are prepared. 

.8. Forms II A (Standard Vernacular form no. 33 K) and III A (Standard Ver¬ 
nacular form no. 33 F) will be prepared and disposed of in the same way and at the same 
time as the corresponding Canal Revenue forms II and ITT,— vide Article 101 (S) to (10). 

0. When remissions and additions are made to canal revenue, corresponding remissions 
and additions are as a rule made to land revenue, and forms showing the latter will accompany 
tlii fnrtner, which latter will also include non-canal cultivation. If the remissions and 
additions apply only to non-canal cultivation, separate statements will ho submitted in proper 
form. 

10. Tho Collector will supply the following for the guidance of patwaris, zilladars 
and ahlmads ■ — 

(a) Certified copies of shnjras (field maps). 

(b) Papers showing areas, numbers and owners of fields and holdings. 

******* 

(d) Correction slips for jamnbandi ( fard inldqal). 

(e) Rates for land revenue, malikana , owner’s rate and cesses by villages and correc¬ 

tion slips from time to time as changes are sanctioned. 

******* 

(g) Detailed lists of assigned revenue (when necessary). 

(i) 1 nformation concerning exemptions from malikana and grants of proprietary- 
right as they occur. 

(i) Lists of remissions under tenancy rules. 

The Canal department arc also supplied w-itli copies of detailed Village Assessment 
statements iu Crdu and assessment orders in English and Urdu. 

11. Lists of assigned revenue, jugirs, mvafis &c., will not be maintained by tho 
Canal department and no land revenue remissions on this account will be shown in the bills. 
The Collector will deal with them on receipt of tho khataunis and accompanying statements. 
Sometimes details of assigned revenues arc necessary to prepare the khalaums ; in such cases 
the Collector will supply details as provided iu paragraph 10. 
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12. Land revenue. —The following ue the sub-beads of land revenue :— 

(a) Land revenue proper. 

(3) Owner’* rate. 

(e) Malik ana. 

(d) Local rate 

> Cesses. 

(«) Lambardari fee ) 

18. Land revenne rates vary from 12 annas ( barani ) to Rs. 10 (highest nahrt). 
Several rates are often found in the same village, where differentiation by squares has been 
allowed. The assessment is usually ou sown areas; remission on failed areas is given in 
accordance with the rules regulating remissions of occupier’s rates. 

14. Canal palwaris, zilladars’ munghii, zilladars and cheeking officers will see that the 
correct land revenue charges and rates are assessed in the khataunis. 

15. The following are usually exempt from land revenue :— 

(a) Land allotted to Cavalry regiments. 

(3) Land allotted to the Army Remount and other Government departments. 
******* 


(d) Double-cropped fields for the second crop in the Bame harvest. 

(e) Fields not sown and cidtivated and self-sown crops such as mama. 


(/) Grass lands except those leased out for grazing. 


(ff) Fruitless orchards. 

1G. Fields sown nahrt and barani or chain and barani in the; same crop will he assessed 
once at the higher rate. 

17. Owner’s rate is 8 annas per acre on irrigated land for the first ten years and Re. 1 
per acre for subsequent years. Article IGi (2.1), (24), (41) and (42) deals with this it<m. In 
Colony villages owner’s rate is not imposed until the lapse of 10 years from allotment and at 
re-settlement is merged in the laflil revenue and ceases to exist. 

18. Malikana. — (1) The follow ing are usually exempt from the payment of maltkana :— 

Land allotted to Cavalry regiments, the Army Remount and other Government de¬ 
partments, proprietary land, and land sold by auction. 

(2) Elsewhere the rates for maltkana are as follows :— 


(*) For the first ten years after allotment— 


Nahri cultivation 
Other ,, 

(u) After ten years— 

Nahri cultivation 
Other „ 

(*'tV) At re-settlement— 

Annas <5 per rupee of land revenue per acre, 
for all classes of cultivation. 


Rs. A. r. 

0 6 0 per acre. 

0 2 0 do. 

0 9 0 per acre. 

0 3 0 do. 

subject to a maximum of 12 


anna*, 


(«>) Land allotted to camel-owning tenants and camel chaudhns is exempted at re¬ 
settlement from the payment of maltkana, so long as the conditions are 
maintained, on which such land is held. 


19. Cesses include local rate and lambardart fees and arc chargeable as follows :— 
(0 .before re-settlement— 

Rs. A. P. 

Nahri cultivation ... ... 0 3 8$ per acre. 

Other „ ... ... 0 1 2{ do, 


(»*) After re-settlement— 

13J per cent, of land revenue for all classes of cultivation. 

20. Cesses are levied even when the land revenue is assigned. 

21. Cesses arc not levied on malikana. 
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APPENDIX HI-B. 


Buies for the assessment of fluctuating land revenue and cesses outside the 
Irrigation boundary of the Lower Chenab Canal by Revenue officers. 

I. — Introductory. 

1. These rales apply only to the mauza t or portions of mauzas shown in Schedule I. 
Mauzas entirely outside the Irrigation boundary are wholly governed by the rules ; in the case 
of mauzas partially situated outside the Irrigation boundary the rules only apply to the portion 
of the mauza outside the Irrigation boundary. 

2. The assessment will be on the area of crops matured throughout, Government dues 
being remitted on all failed crops. Kates applicable are as follows 


Class of cultivation. Land Revenue. Cesses. 


Ks. A. P. 

C hahi ... ... ... ... 1 ■* 0 

Ahi ... ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 13$ per cent, of Land 

Kcvtnue. 

fSnitab ... ... ... «•• 10 0 

jBarani ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Nora.—Cultivation watered by lift direct from tlie Itavi river and Deg nala t or from creeks and pools, is to bn 
clawed a* abi. 

U. New masonry wells brought into use during the currency of the settlement are 
granted certificates of exemption from land revenue charges, valid for a term of years : crops 
irrigated from such wells during such term are not to be assessed. 

4. If, in any field, the crop is less than 25 per cent, of the normal outturn, it is exempt 
from assessment ; if more than 25 per cent, but less than 50 per cent., the assessment is 
lu be remitted on half its area ; if more than 50 per cent., the full area is to be assessed. 

5. If hereafter irrigation from the Lower Chenab Canal be extended to any mauza or 
portion of a mauza subject to these rules, the assessment for all cla6Bes of cultivation in the 
area brought within the Irrigation boundary shall be carried out by the Irrigation department. 

II .— Crop inspection. 

6. Dates for the commencement and completion of crop inspection will be those fixed 
For the rest of the district, unless otherwise ordered by the Collector. 

7. Crops subject to fluctuating assessment under these rules shall have precedence in 
each patwari’s circle as regards inspection ovor crops assessed by the Irrigation depart¬ 
ment. 

8. The results of the crop inspection will be entered by the patwari in the khasra 
girdawari (Schedule II, form A). This register contains entries for one year only; a new 
register will be opened annually. 

9. On completion of the crop inspection in a proprietary holding, the patwari will 
give to the owner or owners a pare ha (Schedule II, form B), showing the total area of crops by 
.•lasses and rates chargeable. Parchas for absentee owners will be handed to the lambardar, in 
whose presence all parchas should be distributed. A list oT parchas so distributed should be 
prepared aud signed by the lambardar. The signature or thumb impression of every person 
receiving a parcha shall be recorded upon the counterfoil. 

IU. No entries are to be made by the patwari in the khasra girdawari or parcha g/.rda- 
„,,in concerning failed areas. If the patwari thinks a remission should be given for failed 
i rops in the case of any field, he will enter particulars in a kharaba list (Schedule 11, form C), 
which should be written up as the crop inspection proceeds. 

11. Every field in the kharaba list and any other field, in respect of which a remission 
lor failed crops is claimed, must be inspected by the Jicld kanungo ; and 25 per cent, must 
l, t . inspected by the Tahsildar or Naib Tahsildar. These officers shall also hear objections con- 
eerning the crop inspection, and satisfy themselves that it has been properly performed and 
parchas in form B duly distributed. 






12. The field kanungo, having satisfied himself as to the correctness of the Mar aha 
entries and disposed of all oral objections, will fill up columns 9-12 and 16-19 in form A, 
columns 6-9 in form B and columns 4-6 in form C. with his own hand, setting his signature 
thereto. Any corrections made in the patwari’s entries must he similarly attested. Parchat in 
form B will be returned after completion to owners and the final entries explained, if 
necessary. 

13. The work of the inspecting officer being finished, the patwari will make up the 
totals of areas matured and prepare the jins war, which will be entered in the village note-book 
and thereafter forwarded to the field kanungo. 

14. The responsibility for the completion in proper form of the crop inspection will 
rest with the Tahsildar or Naib Tahsildar. But the Revenue Assistant should also cheek the 
inspection, himself examining a small proportion of Manila entries and matured areas, in 
respect of which complaint is made. Corrections ordered by the Revenue Assistant will be 
made in red ink by the kanungo, who will set his signature thereto. 

III.—Assessment and collection. 

15. After each harvest as soon as the girtlawari and inspection thereof is complete in 
his circle, the patwari shall prepare from the khasra girtlawari a k kata uni by proprietary 
holdings (Schedule II, form D). 

l(i. After the khatauni has been checked, signed, and dated by the field kanungo, 
it shall be submitted not later than 25th November for khan/ and 10th May for rah to the 
Tahsildar together with an abstract (Schedule II, form E). 

17. The Tahsildar will check and sign both khatauni and abstract and cause the demand 
to be entered by the Talisil wasHhaqi-nowis in his khatauni. The Tahsildar will then send the 
khatauni and abstract to the Revenue Assistant. 

IS. The Revenue Assistant will cause the khatauni and abstract to he checked by the 
stub kanungo, thereafter submitting them to the Collector for sanction. Orders having been 
passed by the Collector and the sadr loastl-lagi-nawis having noted the sanctioned demand, the 
khatauni and abstract shall be returned to the talisil before 10th December for Marifu.uA 25t'li 
May for rah for preparation of the kmllandi and recovery of the demand. 

19. On receipt of the khatauni and abstracts the Tahsildar shall order the pativnri to 

S reparc the fartl hachh by pall is in the usual form. The fard bacilli must be completed and 
elivered to the lambanlar concerned not less than one month before the date of each harvest 
instalment. 

II '.— M isccllan eon s. 

20. A tahsil demand statement for the areas subject to these rules Bhall be prepared by 
tah.nl office kunnngos from Schedule II., Form E, and a copy despatched to the sadr kanungo 
together with all the village abstracts. 

21. The sadr kanungo, after checking the tahsil statements by the aid of the village 
abstracts, shall prepare the statement prescribed for submission to the Financial Commissioner 
through the Commissioner of the Division, which statement shall he signed by the sadr icasil- 
btuji-navjis after comparison with his records. The sadr kanungo shall then forward the state¬ 
ment to the English Oiliee for translation and submission on the due date after each harvest 
to the Commissioner of the division. 


Schedule I.—List of mauzas wholly or partially subject to the Rules; 


Talisil. 

Manias wholly outside the 
Irrigation boundary. 

Mantas partly outside the Irrigation boundary, 

Toba Tek 

JSingli. 

Magncja 

Honarwala 

Sultan Muliinud- 
wala. 

1 nay at Shah 

Lai Isan, 

Thera. 

Cliura Bbojian, 

Samundri... 

Jangul Sarkar 
Jon 

Clink Knlan Neka 
Wusli. 

Clink Kluird N'eka 
Wusli. 

Cbali Pipalwala 
Samuiideiwala 

Kund Neka Wasli 

Wan Raja Dnllo j 

Kliai 

J 1mm ra 

Kur 

KilUamvala 

Julli lOitiuna 
l’iiidi Sheikh 
Musa. 

Tbatta Beg Dadduke. 

Sial Uassoke. 

Shiraza Mebr Shahana. 

Alam Shah Khagga Neka Wasli. 
Sarwnrke Julli Turana, 

Saike Dhudera. 

Jarauwala ... 

Chak Dulchia 

Chiik Luudian- 
wala 

Nurjiurn 

Raj jrpura 

Jodhkc 

Had lie ^ 

Tibhi Jattu&u 

Stiidpura 

Chuhamnana 

Bohulwali 

Pindi Isa 

Marv ala 

IfarehoKe 
(KJO G. B. 


Luudianwala. 

Dauabad. 

Kunal, 










Schedule II.—Form A. 

Khasra girdawari Jor Fluctuating Land Revenue A. D. 19 , Sambat 19 District Tahsil Mauza 
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Schedule II—Form C, 


Fehrist Kkarabft. 


District Mauza 

Tahsil Harvest 


1 

O 

3 

4 

C 

6 

Field no. 

Crop and class of 
cultivation. 

Area of crop. 

Proportion to be 
allowal a» 
kkaraha. 

Date of inspection. 

Signature of in¬ 
specting officer. 



1 


! 



Notis.— 1. A separate list will bo prepared for each harvest. 


2. Columns 4— 0 are to be filled up by inspecting officers, not pativari*. 


Schedule II—Form D. 

Khatauni. 

District Villajja 

o 

Talisil Harvest 



3. Entries in columns 4 ami 5 shall Lm hi accordance with conditions existing at the time of crop in¬ 

spection ; but if a change in ownership has occurred involving a mutation which has not yet 
received sanction, the old entry will bo maintained and the change noted in the remarks column, 

4, Entries for extra rabi will bo made in the khaiavnt for the ensuing jfcAari/and tho demand amid* 

gamated with the k\aryf demand. 

£. Field numbers ncad uot be entered serially in column C, but may bo shown inclusively thus—15 fields 
nos. 1—15. 























Abstract of fluctuating assessment. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Principal Gazette Notification*. 


No. of 
notification. 



1951 


184 


19th March 1694 


2nd July 1902 


Contents. 


Directs tho preparation of a record-of-rights 
for the Rakh and Mian Ali Branches, by 
authority of section 32, Land Revenue Act, 
1887. 


As (1) for the Jhang and Gugera Branches. 


3 


14T A 


6th February 1906 .. 


Invests Mr. G. F. de Montmorency, Coloni¬ 
zation officer, with the following powers, 
to be exercised within the limits of the area 
irrigated by the Lower Chenab Canal in 
Jhang, Lyallpnr, Gujranwala, Montgomery 
and Lahore:— 

(1) All the powers of a Collector under 

the Land Revenue Act, 1887, ex¬ 
cept Chapter IV. Mr. de Mont¬ 
morency, in the exercise of these 
powers, not to be subject to the 
Collectors of tho districts above- 
mentioned. 

(2) Power to perform all the functions 

of a Deputy Commissioner under 
the Government Tenants Act, III 
of 1893. 


(3) All tho powers of a Collector under 

the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, 
with power to hear appeals from 
the orders of certain Assistant 
Collectors of the 1st grade and 
their successors in office. 

(4) Certain powers under tho Code of 

Criminal Procedure, 1898 : such 
powers to be exercised in respect 
of cases connected with coloniza- 
ation. 


4 


1T0 


13th February 1906,,. 


Invests Mr. II. S. Williamson, Colonization 
officer, with the following powers, to be 
exercised within the limits of the area irri- 

E ited by the Lower Cbenab Canal in Jhang, 
yallpur, Gujranwala, Montgomery and 
Lahore :— 


(1) as S (1). Mr. Williamson, in the 

exercise of theso powers, not to be 
subject to the Colonization officer, 

(2) as 3 (2). 

(3) as 3 (4), omitting the power to 

try summarily the eases specified 
in section 200 of the said Code. 





Serial no. 


im 
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APPENDIX IV —CONTTNTJED. 


No. of 
notification. 

Date. 

Contents. 

718 B 

1st April 1907 

Invests Mr. G. F. de Montmorency, Deputy 
Commissioner, with the following powers 
to be exercised within the limits of the area 
irrigated by the Lower Chenab Cana} in 
Jhang, Lyall pur and Montgomery r 



As 3 (1), (2), (3), (4), 

718 C 

Ditto ... 

Invests Mr. II. S. Williamson, Assistant 
Colonization officer, with the following 
powers, to be exercised within the limits 
of the area irrigated by the Lower Chenab 
Canal in Jhang, Lyallpur and Montgo* 
mcry;— 



(1) as (3) (1). 



Mr. Williamson, in the exercise of these 
powers, to he subject to the Deputy Com* 
inissiouer, Lyallpur. 



(2), (3) as 4 (2) and (3). 

2543 A 

21st December 1907... 

Invests Captain M. L. Fermr, Assistant. Colo* 
nization officer, with the powers defined in 
6. 

670 G 

20th April 1909 

Invests Captain M. L. Ferrar, Deputy Com* 
missionin', with the powers defined in 5, 
omitting the power to try summarily tho 
cases specified in section 260 of tho Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 

670 II 

Ditto 

Invests Mr. J. F. Brewster, Assistant Colo* 
nization officer, with the powers define4 
iu 6. 

1523 E 

10th December 1909... 

As 7. 

406 

14th March 1910 

Invests Mr. G. F. dc Montmorency, Settle* 
ment Officer, Lyallpur, with the following 
powers, to be exercised within the limits of 
the area irrigated by the Lower Chenab 
Canal in Jhang and Lyallpur 



As 3 (1), (2) and (3). 





Serial no. 
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APPENDIX IV —CONCLUDED. 


No. of 
notification. 


12 611 C 


13 791 G 


I* 1321 


Date. Contents. 


12th May 1911 ... Invests Mr. B. II. Dobson, Assistant to the 

Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, with the 
following lowers, to be exercised within 
the limits of the area irrigated by the Lower 
Chenab Canal in J hang, Lyallpur and 
Montgomery :— 

(1) as 3 (1). 

Mr. Dobson, in the exercise of these powers, 
to be subject to the Collectors of J hang and 
Lyallpur. 

(2) , (3) as 3 (2) and (4). 

1st June 1911 ... Invests Captain M. L. Fcrrar, Assistant to 

the Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, with 
the powers defined in 12, save that in the 
exercise of (1) he shall not be subject to 
the Collectors of Lyallpur and Jhang. 

13th December 1912 Invests Mr. B. II. Dobson, Settlement Offi¬ 
cer, Lyallpur, with the following powers 
under the Colony Act, V of 1912, to be 
exercised within the limits of the Lyallpur 
district:— 

(1) Under section 17, to sanction ex¬ 

changes. 

(2) Under section 24 (a), to impose a 

penalty not exceeding Rs. 100 for 

breach of tenancy conditions. 

(3) Under section 25, to re-enter and 

provide compensation if required. 

(4) Under section 20, to re-enter and 

compensate for buildings on site's 

allotted for residential purposes. 

(5) Under section 32, to re-enter in the 

case of squatters and trespassers. 

(6) Under section 33, to authorize com¬ 

plaints. 

(7) Under section 34, miscellaneous 

powers under sub-sections It ), («| 

and (w). 





